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THE CHURCH OF IRELAND HYMNAL. 


Lirrte more than thirty years ago, 
people were reading for the first 
time Milman’s “ History of Chris- 
tianity,” in which the writer alludes 
to the “ hymnology” of the Greek 
aud Latin Churches. The term, 
though not then in common use, 
recommended itself to readers as a 
proper one, especially in connection 
with those early Christian times of 
which the very haziest knowledge 
possible was generally possessed. 
Only at Oxford was the word ap- 
reciated and introduced into fami- 
iar conversation. Another new 
word—“ ecclesiology ”’—was becom- 
ing naturalized there about the 
same time, and was often heard in 
the mouth of the undergraduate of 
the day. It was from that uni- 
versity, also, that young men went 
home in long vacations and dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of country 
parsonages by stating that they had 
“views ’—a mysterious and dread- 
ful state of mids all the more appal- 
ling to the domestic circle from the 
novelty and vagueness of the term 
used to describe it. Had Horne 
Tooke been alive then he would 
have placed these words in his Index 
Expurgatorius, with “ productile” 


and other words which we are now 
quite accustomed to hear, and which 
Princes, Royal Commissioners, scien- 
tific men, and manufacturers, use as 
freely as if of respectable Saxon 
origin. 

Hymn writers used to be called 
sacred poets, and those who sang 
them, or for whom they were 
written, were — to borrow the 
phraseology of the day—* the reli- 
gious world.” It had not occurred 
to people that there was a literature 
in hymns (a theology there must 
be, of course, the more pronounced 
the better) or that they had a his- 
tory and a philosophy of their own, 
shaped not so much by the indivi- 
dual writers as by the mind of the 
age (as it is the prevailing fashion 
to say) in which they were written. 
That not alone the words, but the 
music to which each generation sang. 
its hymns, formed a school of art im 
which periods could be as distinctly 
traced as ecclesiologists find thenr 
in the stonework of old churches, or 
artists discover them painted on 
canvas. What interest, thirty years 
ago, was taken in hymnology was 
centred in the hymn itself, with 
the doctrines which it embodied; and 
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it was strange that when experi- 
mental hymns, speaking especially 
of individual experiences, were so 
popular, that so little interest was 
evinced in the persenal history of 
the man whose inner life was thus 
revealed, in the hope of strengthen- 
ing the religious feelings of others. 
Only of such men as Newton, Cow- 
per, Wesley, and others whose sur- 
viving friends gave bulky biogra- 
phies of them to the world, was 
much of their daily life known. 
Now, not alone is the personal his- 
tory of every writer sought out, but 
the circumstances under which each 
hymn was written, and the history, 
religious and social, of the period 
considered. New controversies arise 
daily which concern our own day, 
and these do an unconscious work 
in throwing light on those which 
have long since passed away. They 
are like prisms through which the 
rays of light fall on our thoughts, 
colouring them for us, and making 
even the old facts look different as 
the sun lights up dark corners. 

Old stores half-forgotten, dingy 
volumes are ransacked to find the 
verses as they were first given to the 
world, not as successive editors have 
clipped and shaped them to bring 
them in accordance with their own 
theological views. Old copies of 
the Gospel Magazine, which was the 
organ of Toplady and the Calvinis- 
tic Methodists, faded calf-bound 
volumes which the very wettest 
Sunday in the very dullest country- 
house would scarcely drive one to 
peruse, suddenly become a mine of 
interest ; and in the Methodist Ma- 
gazine, in which John Wesley and 
Olivers, the cobbler, controverted 
Topiady’s teaching, not without per- 
sonal animus, even to persecuting 
him when he lay dying, is found the 
evidence which settles points long in 
controversy. 

An interest, far beyond that en- 
gendered by a craving for idle gossip, 
centres round the personal history 
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of every man whose writings are 
felt to be a power, or to have influ- 
ence over the minds of others. To 
understand the character of the 
man, and the circumstances which 
tended to shape it, is a first step 
towards appreciating his work. It 
brings out beauties, and apologizes 
for blemishes, making even the latter 
almost indispensable to the creation 
of the whole conception. Then fol- 
lows that sympathy with, and defe- 
rence for, an author, without which 
the reader can never be a fair critic. 

But far beyond even the study of 
the personality of the writer, is the 
history of the age in which he lived. 
In every scholar, most of all in those 
whose labours have contributed to 
make up our hymn-books, there were 
influences, apart from themselves, 
from their circumstances, from the 
school of Christianity to which they 
belong, that pervaded and all uncon- 
sciously shaped their poetry. 

Like great works of art, hymns can 
no longer be regarded as the efforts 
of isolated Christians, nor of any 
one section of the Church of Christ. 
They are the products, in a great 
measure, of the countries and the 
age, as well as of the sect which pro- 
duced them. Individual genius may, 
in some degree, assume special 
forms, but even those forms are 
largely controlled by outer influ- 
ences— contemporary occurrences 
which must be searched for in the 
history of civilization, to the pro- 
gress of which religion has so largely 
contributed. 

Each race of human beings has 
developed its own religious senti- 
ments, its own faith, its own creed, 
its own conceptions of beauty, as 
well as its own modes of thought. 
Starting from a common origin, the 
modifications of climate, of race, 
and of circumstances, have altered 
the external of the creeds of Chris- 
The warm, fervid nature 
of the Italian peasant, born under 
clear skies, amid surroundings of 
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which the northern nations knew 
nothing, nor could comprehend, had 
a religion in accordance with his 
taste, his country, and his necessities. 
The cold Calvinistic creed of Scot- 
Jand would’ be as repulsive to him 
as the Catholicism of Italy would 
appear wicked to the rigid followers 
of John Knox. Into Italian imagery 
the northern nations could never en- 
ter. With a gorgeous religious cere- 


monial they had no sympathy, for’ 


their creed was complete and real 
to them without the aid of such ex- 
ternals. Even those forms which 
they created for themselves were in 
strict accordance with national cha- 
racter, customs, and requirements. 
Thus every nation and generation 
of Christians that lived has left us 
something of value to add to our 
stores, some prayer, some praise, 
some meditation, that residuary of 
Divine truth preserved for us in spite 
of human error and human pas- 
sions through all the changes of 
successive periods of time, and which 
will still be ours when the accre- 
tions of our own days, as of those 
long since passed, shall have fallen 
away. 

English hymnology—speaking of 
it as a feature in public worship— 
commenced with the Reformation, 
when the metrical versions of the 
Psalms were taken into use and sung 
in churches. For more than three 
hundred years they held their place, 
and as we look back it is with 
astonishment that piety could give 
vent to religious feelings in the 
doggrel, devoid of all spirituality, 
in which successive versions were 
written. It is true that there was 
a certain familiarity in the words, 
which, to many people, is a substi- 
tute for confidence: and it is quite 
possible that the allusions to tem- 
poral conflicts, under the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation, had, for many 
Christians, a spiritual meaning. Og, 
King of Bashan, could be considered 
as the representative of the enemy of 
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souls ; and Sihon, King of the Amo- 
rites, might be a personification of 
false doctrines; but even this re- 
quired considerable powers of ima- 
gination, not possessed by every one, 
and previous educational advan- 
tages. The divergence from the 
original prose version in many pas- 
sages had no power to shake the 
faith of those who believed Tate 
and Brady inspired equally with 
David, and to accept the one as 
a faithful rendering of the other 
was a fortieth article of religion. 
There was not even the excuse 
available which Fuller makes for 
some of his worthies, whose piety, 
he said, was better than their poetry, 
they having drunk deeper of Jordan 
than of Helicon. 

It ought to reconcile those who, 
under a mistaken. interpretation of 
the word “ authorized,” as attached - 
to what is called the new version, 
dreaded the introduction of hymns 
to the exclusion of that with which 
they were long familiar, that the 
movement had the sanction of the 
two great parties in the Church in 
whom all the earnestness of the 
middle of this century centred. 
There were among the Evangelical 
clergy of that day men of great grasp 
of mind, with that amazing indi- 
viduality which was the life and 
made the power of the school, men 
who knew human nature too well to 
be bound by old forms from which 
all life had passed, and they com- 
piled hymn books for their congre- 
gations, teaching their people to use 
and love them. 

At Oxford at the same time a 
taste for bymns was growing up, side 
by side with the love of Gothic archi- 
tecture, with the wish for improved 
services—in the language of to-day, 
“a higher ritual, showing how 
strange and mysterious are God’s 
dealings with his Church.” Here 
were the two extreme parties in the 
Church of England, each containing 
men of earnest piety and burning 
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zeal, differing widely from each other 
in points of doctrine, yet working 
steadily towardsthesameend. The 
Oxford scholars digging up the old 
stores, the Evangelical Buanerges 
gathering in the new, ready for the 
time, at which we have now arrived, 
when each acknowledges the benefit 
received from the other, giving 
generously and taking freely, until 
the two schools of thought have 
been fused into one, and a book 
produced such as that brought out 
lately under the imprimatur of the 
Association for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and which has received 
the approval of the General Synod 
of the Church of Ireland. 
In early Saxon days in England 
ori and music were inseparable, 
eing professed by one and the same 
person—the bard was a minstrel, 
and the minstrel was a bard. We 
may, therefore, conclude that a cer- 
tain harmony existed between the 
eubject of the poem and the music 
to which it was sung, both being 
the composition of the executant. 
As these men led wandering lives, 
travelling all over the country, sing- 
ing their stories, the tunes were 
learned by the people, so we find 
traces, not only in different parts 
of England, but both in Secleel, 
Scotland, and Ireland of tunes which 
in this way became common to the 
people of the three countries. Some 
quite different melodies can even be 
traced back through the changes by 
which national tastes altered them 
to a common origin, But as the 
race of bards became extinct, and 
poems, especially religious ones, 
emanated from the cloister, the har- 
mony between words and music was 
lost sight of, for music was too rude, 
it being the slowest of all the arts 
to progress to keep pace with the 
learning of the Churchmen. Arch- 
bishop Parker, writing his metrical 
version of the Psalms, which was 
intended to be sung in churches, 
had some faint glimmerings of what 
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would be desirable in this respect, 
and his instructions to those who 
had the direction of Divine service, 
were looked upon as something 
quite novel. “First ye ought to 
conioyne a sad tune or song with 
a sad Psalme; and a ioy full tune 
and song with a ioy full Psalme; 
and indifferent tune with a Psalme 
which goeth indifferentlie.” Beyond 
this but few musicians thought of 
going for the next 100 years, and 
there is a marked distinction in the 
character of the tunes of that period. 
Those forthe sorrowful, or peniten- 
tial, or denunciatory psalms were in 
minor keys, and the jubilant in the 
major, thus accounting for the pre- 
ponderance of minor over major in 
the tunes of the Reformation period. 
But even this attention to what 
Pope called “the dramatic unities” 
was lost sight of in succeeding years ; 
and only since the Oxford Church 
movement, which aroused a taste 
for church music, and revolutionized 
the whole external aspect of church 
service, have people been careful 
to suit words and music to each 
other. 

Historically, hymnology naturally 
divides itself into three periods. The 
Reformation, with its metrical ver- 
sions, the Evanglical revival under 
Whitfield and the Wesleys, and the 
Oxford movement in the first half 
of this century, which, as has been 
said before, is a blending of the 
hymnology of all periods for the use 
of the present generation. But, 
characteristically, the hymns divide 
themselves into many classes. We 
have the Catholic, which came from 
the Church in pre-Reformation 
times, the Mystical, the Narrative, 
which spread and perpetuated the 
knowledge of Bible history among 
the illiterate, the semi-Puritan, the 
Lutheran, the Wesleyan, the Cal- 


. vinistic, and the Tractarian. To 


arouse controversy on disputed 
points of doctrine would be un- 
profitable in considering a book 
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which is intended for the whole 
Church of Ireland—a church which 
the spirit of the age demands must 
be that of the minority as well of 
the majority ; for it ought not to be 
our blunder to shut out from those 
who differ from us in non-essentials 
the comfort, the strengthening, the 
deepening of spiritual life which 
may result from the use of hymns 
of any particular school of thought. 

The collection is a copious one, 
containing 495 hymns and 600 
tunes, some of the hymns having 
two or more tunes adapted to them, 
and again some of the tunes having 
been set to several sets of verses. 
Like the words, the tunes to which 
we sing our hymns range themselves 
under the same three periods, not 
perhaps as to the exact time at 
which the melody first originated, 
but as to its adoption as a church 
tune by writers of a_ particular 
period, or as to the mode in which, 
artistically and scientifically, it has 
been treated. 

The fine arts, in their greatest 
force and in their highest perfec- 
tion, are but the expression of the 
condition of the world in which 
they are practised. And when it 
is remembered that the branch of 
art which we have now to consider 
was not only shaped and coloured, 
but brought into familiar use by the 
influences of religion, the study 
assumes a new interest, and many 
things are ascertained which were 
but faintly seen, or perhaps would 
not have been discovered at all. 

We hear a great deal every day 
of different styles in art, be the art 
painting, poetry, music, architec- 
ture, or sculpture, but few people 
are careful enough to distinguish 
between styleand mannerism. Pro- 
fessor Weekes defines the distine- 
tion between the two as being-- 
“style, the outgrowth of a nation or 
period, a mirror wherein are re- 
flected the passing ideas and feel- 
ings of the age ; manverism, on the 
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contrary, is the reflection of indi- 
vidual peculiarity or eccentricities, 
the mirror in which the artist or his 
period is unconsciously reflected.” 

For instance, Mozart originated 
the chromatic appogiatura, and 
carried it into almost everything 
that he wrote. Immediately uprose 
a host of servile imitators, who 
could not catch a sparkle of bis 
genius, but were glad to seize upon 
this peculiarity, so that what was the 
characteristic of the man, at length 
became the mannerism of that day. 

Handel’s sacred songs “ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” “I know that 
my Redeemer,” &c., with their obli- 
gato accompaniments, gave us Mar- 
tin Madan’s “Before Jehovah’s 
awful throne,” and that amazing 
composition which, for fifty years, 
used to be sung as an anthem in 
parish churches—Pope’s ode, with 
possibly an ancient clerk in quiver- 
ing tones screaming to the congre- 
gation, “I mount, I fly ’—tending 
more to amuse than edify. In 
Moore and Sankey’s collection there 
is one, not certainly worse in point 
of taste, but from an art point of 
view decidedly inferior, beginning 
“TI would fly, I would fly, over land 
and sea,” and there was nothing 
worse written in what Mr. Glad- 
stone calis the “ iron age of George 
the Fourth,” than the musical flight 
which is designed to accompany 
these words. 

Bach considered that every period 
of ten years had some forms of 
melody peculiar to itself, and which 
grew out of fashion before it ex- 
pired. Inno class of music is this 
so plainly shown as in hymn tunes. 
They are an unconscious revelation 
of the fashion of each period, of its 
modes of thought, religiously, sci- 
entifically, and artistically ; but we 
need not enter on the consideration 
of the Irish Hymnal from this point 
of view. 

It is impossible to regard the two 
indices in this book, that which gives 
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the author of the verses, and more 
especially that one which shows the 
source from whence the tune has 
been derived, without the most un- 
qualified admiration. Only those 
who have given some attention to 
the subject can have the slightest 
idea of the amount of labour, the 
scholarship, the patience, and the 
modesty represented in that one 
index alone. There is not a mark 
of interrogation appended to a name 
which is not a silent testimony to 
the historical value of the work, 
and the reliance to be placed on its 
accuracy as a whole. 

In these respects the book stands 
unrivalled; and though this volume 
may not take the position as a col- 
lection of classic tunes, which many 
hoped *that it might, the fact that 
the Irish Church has within her 
ranks men capable of producing 
work like that one index alone, 
augurs well for the cultivation and 
elevation of Church music. It may 
be remarked that two more indices, 
one alphabetical of writers, and one 
of composers, would be a valuable 
addition to future editions of the 
Hymnal. 

It would be difficult to assign any 
explanation of the fact that Church 
music in Ireland has never attained 
to a. high standard. Though “the 
anthem at Pathrick’s” has been 
an article of national and religious 
belief for nearly half a century, 
cathedral service in Dublin has 
lagged behind the age. Among the 
blind the one-eyed is king; but the 
extraordinary pointing of the Psalms, 
which astonished visitors accustomed 
to English cathedral service, and 
scholars with a wholesome dread of 
false quantities in their ears, had no 
defects in native judgment. 

That there should be any better 
school of chanting, or indeed any 


other than that promulgated by | 


Weyman—the harmonious black- 
smith who sang in the choir of 
Christ Church, and collated hymn 
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and psalm books in the first quarter 
of the century—it would have been 
heresy even to hint. 

Colloquially a division of hymn 
tunes has crept into use, which, if 
not very correct, has the merit of 
being convenient. Ancient tunes, 
old tunes, modern tunes, and new 
tunes. By ancient, is meant all of 
pre-Reformation periods. By old, 
are distinguished those taken from 
the old psalters — Ravenscroft’s, 
Este’s, the Scotch Psalter, Play- 
ford’s, with the Genevan Psalter of 
Calvin. Modern tunes include all 
those written at that debased period 
of art commencing with the Restor- 
ation of Charles the Second, and 
ending with the sunset of the school 
(including Weyman’s compilations) 
which was driven out by the Oxford 
movement and its reform of ecclesi- 
astical music. By new tunes editors 
distinguish those written in the 
second half of this century, especially 
as in the case of the Church Hymnal 
when so many appear in print for 
the first time. Considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced in the classifi- 
cation of the tunes under any one of 
these divisions. In some instances 
old national airs have been taken, as 
Luther took the Leisen of Germany, 
and given the stamp of a particular 
period by adapting harmony and 
rhythm to the graver subject, until 
in time they became so identified 
with certain words, such as “ Ein’ 
peste Burg,” or “ Nundanket alle 
Gott,” as to leave their origin in the * 
back ages, far out of sight. 

Though Luther did this sort of 
thing, happily it is given to few in 
our day to achieve successfully so 
perilous an undertaking as wedding 
sacred words to secular music, nor 
ought it to be done unless the re- 
collection of the song, as such, has 
died out in the memory of the 
public. 

Another difficulty isin the change 
which has taken place in the meaning 
understood by the word “composer.”” 
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We take it to designate the man 
whose own original idea the tune 
contains ; his'own work, in fact, from 
first to last. Up to the close of the 
last century the term was applied to 
one who took the phrases, or possibly 
the entire melody which some one 
else had written, and so altered and 
adapted it to his own purpose as in 
a great measure to alter its appear- 
ance. Asa familiar modern example, 
may be adduced the tune “ Lamen- 
tation,” No. 436, which has been 
constructed, or, according to the 
earlier meaning, “ composed,” of the 
principal phrase of Jeremiah Clarke’s 
“ Nottingham,” Nos. 65 and 230. 

Many of the ancient tunes may 
be detected by their being written 
on an old scale, which, avoiding 
technical language, may be described 
as identical with the five black keys 
of our pianofortes, that is to say, a 
scale which has in it neither fourth 
nor seventh. But in regarding a 
melody from this point of view the 
motif must be divested of the man- 
nerism with which particular writers 
or schools have overlaid it. 

“ Martyrdom,” one of our com- 
mon tunes, which the editors of 
the Church Hymnal have ascribed 
(cire.) to David Rizzio, is one of 
these. The compilers of “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” give it to 
Hugh Wilson, but the melody bears 
internal evidence of being much 
older. Possibly Rizzio arranged it 
in its present form, or wrote words 
for it, but it was not used in Scot- 
land as a psalm tune for many years 
afterwards, and does not appear in 
even the later editions of the “ Scot- 
tish Psalter.” 

Both Ireland and Scotland are rich 
in old melodies written on that same 
scale, “The last Rose of Summer,” 
“The Bard’s Legacy,” “ Coolin,” 
“ Limerick’s Lamentation,” and 
others may serve as examples, reject- 
ing the mannerisms of Moore and 
Sir John Stevenson. 

Scotland has both sacred and 
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secular airs with the same distin- 
guishing peculiarity, “Ye banks 
and braes,”’ “ Scots wha hae,” which 
was regarded as an old melody even 
in the seventeenth century, when it 
was set to a Reformation lyric com- 
mencing, “ Hey now the day dallis,” 
and many others. 

It is due to the memory of Bunt- 
ing, to notice the faithful honesty of 
his collection of Irish airs ; and we 
may be thankful, that in Dr. Joyce 
we have still living one scholar who 
is above egoism, and can forget all 
mannerism but that of the periods 
which he tries to reproduce for us. 

Would that others had done like- 
wise, for then, neither in the former 
edition of the Hymnal, nor in this, 
should we have had Dr. Petrie’s 
ancient Irish tune, to which the 
editors have given the name of “ St, 
Columba,” smothered under the 
weight of harmonies which it is 
unable to support. The plaintive 
character of the air is so utterly 
destroyed, that the tune is a failure. 
It is just as if David had gone out 
to fight the Philistine in a suit of 
Saul’s armour, and rejected the 
simple sling which was his appointed 
weapon. How differently has Sir 
John Goss treated the Gregorian 
melody No. 139, a similar subject, 
which might have shared the same 
fate as the Irish tune, and have 
been killed with kindness. “Corde 
Natus,”’ No. 88, is another ancient 
melody apparently of the same 
period as those mentioned above, 
and an admirable example of dis- 
creet harmonization. 

The tunes of the Reformation 
period have come down to us in old 
books called “ Psalters,” published 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. They were the melodies 
of all the countries of Europe in 
which the Reformation had made 
way, rearranged and so adapted as 
to suit the metrical versions of the 
Psalms which were introduced into 
public worship when the Latin 
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hymns were cast out. These are 
chiefly in common metre and long 
measure, the very rhythm in which 
the Latin hymns were written be- 
ing suspected of Popish tendencies. 
A glance at the index will show 
from which of the psalters the old 
tunes in this volume have been 
drawn; viz. the Scotch Psalter 
of 1615, Day’s Psalter of 1568, 


and Ravenscroft’s, 1621; but there- 


are many besides, which, originally 
included in the psalters, have 
been now traced back, especially 
those of the German school, to 
native composers, and are in this 
collection ascribed to their original 
authors. 

There are five old tunes of Gaelic 
origin, which Mainzer, about thirty 
years ago, a little fancifully indenti- 
fied as having been drawn from the 
ancient airs to which, in the High- 
jands, the Psalms are still sung at 
the Gaelic services on Sundays. 

Burns wrote of three of them :— 


“They chaunt their artless notes in 
simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the 
noblest aims; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild, warbling mea- 
sures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the 


name 
Or noble Elgin, beats the heavenward 


flame ; 
The swectest far of Scotia’s holy lays.” 


Three of these five are in the 
Hymnal, the remaining two, with 
many other old standard tunes, are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The Dundee of the “Scottish 
Psalter ” to which Burns alludes, is 
not the tune which is so called in 
the Hymnal, in which it appears 
as “ Windsor” or “ Eaton,’ Nos. 
51 and 325, and the compilers of 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern, fell 
into the same error of giving the 
tune an.English name, yet ascribing 
it to a Scottish source. Dr. Gaunt- 
lett finds a still earlier origin fur the 
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tune, for he considers it a Gregorian 
melody which was sung to the old 
Christmas Carol, “ Puer Natus m 
Bethlehem,” but which possibly was 
first rearranged for a psalm tune 
by George Kirby. 

The “ Dundee,” which is in the 
Hymnal, was originally “Dundy” 
in the “Scottish Psalter;” but 
Guillaume Frane, he to whom we 
are indebted for the “ Old Hun- 
dredth,” softened it, and pared down 
its angularities, giving it that in- 
imitable grace which marked the 
Church music of the French Calvin- 
ists, in contradistinction to the 
sharp, ringing, abrupt character, 
which still distinguishes the Scotch 
Calvinistic music. In most modern 
collections, this is known as 
“French,” and in earlier ones as 
* Norwich Tune.” 

Making all due allowance for the 
change in public taste, and in the 
modes of conducting public worship, 
there is still room for regret that 
more of the music of this age was 
not included in the Hymnal. The 
enormous preponderance of airs of 
the most debased period of Church 
music—the close of the eighteenth, 
and commencement of the nine- 
teenth centuries—deepens this re- 
gret. Nor does the music, which, 
from the dates affixed to the tunes, 
we may infer was specially written 
for the volume, compensate for the 
absence of the vigorous old melodies 
which are missing. Apart from the 
religious associations connected with 
them, which must render them dear 
to many, especially in the North of 
Treland, the old tunes are intrinsi- 
cally good. They sound a little 
angular to modern ears, and they 
are of the passionless school of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
but they are vigorous, and as any 
life is better than deadness, so is 


any form, no matter how severe, 


better than none. 
Religion in those days was pro- 
testing; in Scotland it was little 
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else for centuries, a church militant 
always, and the tunes partook some- 
what of the coldness and hardness, 
the denunciatory nature of Calvin’s 
creed, expounded by John Knox 
and his followers. But there was 
something not unpleasing in the 
melodies themselves, and the tune- 
ful parts written for them, many of 
which, as in the case of the 146th 
Psalm in the “Scottish Psalter,’ 
contained melodies within the melo- 
dies. 

Hymn singing in Dublin, which, 
for the first half of this century, 
passed through but few changes, 
has been to a great degree tradi- 
tional. Not from Reformation 
times, like metrical psalm singing 
in England and chorale setting in 
Germany, with no old psalters 
like the English and Scotch books 
of tunes, with no authorized hymns 
like those in the Roman breviary, 
but a curious half sacred, half 
secular school, collections of the 
music of a.] nations, utilized by the 
leaders of the Evangelical Revival 
at the close of the last century, 
to meet the exigencies of a re- 
ligious movement, and which apart 
from it, and no longer required, 
might, with advantage to the 
Church of Ireland, be allowed to 
drop into oblivion. Wesley and 
the founders of this school of 
hymn singing had some ideas of 
fitness, of some harmony between 
words and music, of not allowing 
the exuberance of fancy in the 
melody to carry away the singers 
from the sense of the words, but 
his followers had no conceptions 
of such requirements. New tunes 
were thie rage of the day, and ladies 
and gentlemen, innocent of all 
knowledge of first principles of art, 
and scornful where science was 
supposed to be necessary, gave 
their sathetie instincts scope in 
composing hymn tunes. To the 
most extraordinary sources many 
of these tunes may be traced ; 
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operas, burlesques, secular songs, 
the original words of which would 
be inadinissible in decent society, 
yielded specimens, and pious people 
vied with one another in producing 
these startling “ compositions.” 

There is a good old story be- 
longing to that period which is 
worth reviving, of an excited sad- 
dler in Covent Garden Theatre, 
when “Timour the Tartar” was 
brought out in the Kemble days 
of classic drama, who jumped up 
suddenly, as the horses entered, 
exclaiming, “ I made the saddles! I 
made the saddles! ” 

And the worst part is, that the 
spirit of the saddler not only 
pervaded the Church music of that 
day, but a good!y portion of it has 
descended to that of the present. 
With this difference, that in the 
former school melody ran mad, 
and in the hymns of the new one 
common consent seems to have 
banished it altogether. To the 
earlier school may be applied the 
well-known rebuke from the master 
of the young Grecian painter for 
decking his Helen with ornaments, 
because he had not the skill to 
make her beautiful. 

Ruskin fixes the decline of art ° 
at periods when grand forms, mass, 
as it is calied, was sacrificed to de- 
tails, when men thought less of an 
outline which should make a grand 
whole, than of lines and subdivi- 
sions, and petty ornaments which 
should fill up the form. 

In the German chorales—some 
magnificent specimens of them are 
in the Hymnals—there are grand 
forms, the outlines of vigorous 
melody, which had their details 
filled in by men like Luther 
and Sebastian Bach. The Church 
melodies of the eighteenth century, 
whatsoever were their faults, had 
a certain proportion of form and 
outline, faulty and objectionable it 
is true, but pronounced. Nothing 
could ever be done to fill them 
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up with decent details, and in spite 
of the industry of modern editors, 
the tunes of that period will not 
bear harmonization. 

In avoiding Scylla, the new tune 
writers in the Hymnal have fallen 
into Charybdis. In the dread of 
being ultra-melodic, with all their 
powers concentrated upon harmony, 
they have forgotten to construct 
the outline of whole airs which 
should please and arrest the atten- 
tion of the congregations who are to 
joiv in the singing. Consequently 
the new tunes are deficient in indi- 
viduality, and but a few rise above 
a dead level of mediocrity. Some 
depend for their character upon a 
surprise in one of the inner parts, 
some alien chord, some unexpected, 
accidental, some subtle chapge in 
the harmony. Others try to give 
feeling by suspensions, which savour 
of the sentimental mannerism of the 
ballad school. This is the disap- 
pointing feature of the new Hymnal. 
‘We have had too many amateurs 
ambitious to make our “saddles” 
for us. 

For half a century Weyman’s 
Melodia Sacra, and its sequel, were 
held in high estimation in Dublin, 
second only to that in which Tate 
and Brady’s metrical version of the 
Psalms also stood. The sequel was 
published about the year 1820 or 
1824. It succeeded the collections 
which had had their origin in the 
visits paid by Whitfield and Wesley 
to Ireland, especially those of the 
latter, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, and the ultimate settlement 
of what is known as Lady Hunting- 
don’s Connection, an irregular body 
of the Church of England, which 
professed its doctrines, used a muti- 
lated form of its liturgy, and whose 
ministers preached in the pulpit of 
apy church, Episcopalian or Dis- 
senter, which was open to them. 
Most of their ministers were itine- 
rant, and they owned to no authority 
save and except that of their foun- 
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dress, Selina, Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, who established a college 
in Wales, for the education of 
promising young preachers, and 
distributed those who had completed 
their studies all over the world, 
dismissing them and recalling them 
at her individual will and pleasure. 

Whitfield visited Ireland three 
times ; his last journey there was in 
1757. Great crowds attended his 
preaching, and a revival of religion, 
not less than that which had fol- 
lowed his preaching in England, took 
place. Dr. Delany was Dean of 
St. Patrick’s then, and Archbishop 
Boulter, primate. They were both 
disposed to be friendly to Whitfield, 
and he was the guest of Dr. Delany. 
Those who had been awakened by 
Whitfield’s discourses were, for 
years afterwards, earnest and devout 
professing Christians; but those dif- 
ferences of opinion to which the 
Church, even in apostolic times, was 
subject, split it up into three sec- 
tions—the Moravians, or United 
Brethren, as they were called, 
Baptists, and Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connections, though relations not 
unfriendly, admitting of exchange 
of pulpits, still existed. 

In 1760, John Wesley came, and 
in 1771, Lady Huntingdon, who 
was wont to lament exceedingly 
over the state of “ poor, wicked 
Treland,” as she always called it, 
sent over some of her ministers to 
“put their lips to the Gospel 
Trumpet.” But before Mr. Hawks- 
worth had had time to transform 
the Merchant Tailors’ Hall, which 
her ladyship had purchased, into a 
church, a mandate came from her, 
for all her ministers to return to 
England and start on a mission to 
North America. Obedience was 
the fundamental law of her lady- 
ship’s system, and on principle she 


never allowed either minister or 


people to exercise a choice. Any 
congregation so misguided as to 
petition for a continued ministra- 
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tion of a popular and acceptable 
preacher, by that means ensured his 
speedy and final removal from the 
scene of his labours. The obedi- 
ence to this female Pope was won- 
derful, though not perhaps perfect 
in every instance, for the religious 
biographies of the time record the 
defection of one after another of 
her subjects, some joining the Me- 
thodists, and not a few taking 
orders in the Church of England, 
appareutly satisfied with a church 
in whieh discipline, at all events, 
was independent of individual 
caprice. 

In 17738, Plunket Street Meet- 
inghouse was purchased from the 
Presbyterians, but it became in 
course of time an Independent 
congregation, under the late Dr. 
Urwick. 

At this time the Magdalen Asy- 
lum Chapel, in Leeson Street, 
founded by Lady Arabella Denny, 
was the most fashionable church of 
Dublin, and every one with any pre- 
tension to “ sensibility,” the fashion- 
able term which included all the 
graces, if not the Christian virtues, of 
that day, went to church there on 
Sundays. Dr. Peckwell, the rector 
of Bloxham-cum-Digby, came over 
to Dublin—it must have been about 
1784—and, having had permission, 
preached in St. Thomas’s Church, 
which the old Countess of Antrim, 
the Countess of Moira, and other 
ultra-fashionables attended. These 
ladies were so charmed by the 
Doctor’s eloquence, that they per- 
suaded Lady Arabella to allow him 
to have the pulpit for one evening, 
in Leeson Street. The preacher 
had the bad taste to tell his congre- 
gation that they were “ miserable 
sinners,” and it was not to be borne 
with patience. For months the 
world of fashion was agitated by 
the quarrels between Lady Arabella 
and the Countess of Moira, and the 
latter, being Lady Huntingdon’s 
daughter, had no idea of striking 
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her colours. The Archbishop, and 
the whole episcopal bench, took 
part with Lady Arabella, but the 
university students, and a great 
multitude of townspeople, fought 
for Lady Moira, while the rectors 
of St. Mary’s, St. Anne’s, and some 
smaller churches lent their pulpits 
to Dr. Peckwell, and after his return 
to England, to Mr. Shirley, who 
carried on the battle. 

In 1784, Mr. Smyth, one of the 
most eminent and courageous of 
the Huntingdon party laid the 
foundation stone of a chapel in 
Dorset Street, the original Bethesda, 
not the one now in existence, but 
the building which was destroyed 
by fire in January, 1839. In the 
earlier accounts of this church it is 
called “ Bethsaida’?; whether the 
namé was altered by design or 
not does not appear. 

In those days, the North side of 
Dublin was—tospeak as a Hibernian 
—the West end. The Pembroke 
estate, on which so many fashion- 
able streets and terraces now stand, 
was then unbuilt upon. In Rutland 
and Mountjoy Squares lived all 
the great people; and as it was 
before the Union, when the Irish 
Parliament sat in College Green, 
Dublin society was brilliant, as it 
has never been since, and never 
possibly will be again. Mr. Smyth, 
who laid the foundation stone of 
the Bethesda, bore also the whole 
expense of its erection. Present 
and future generations owe to his 
nephew the restoration of St. 
Patrick’s, and his grand-nephews 
Dublin has to thank for more than 
one munificent gift. 

Bethesda was opened in 1786. 
Mr. Smyth added an orphan school 
and asylum for female children 
only, who were lodged in apart- 
ments over the chapel. To this 
was annexed a penitentiary, or 
asylum for the reception and 
employment of destitute females 
leaving the Lock hospital, whe 
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were accommodated in a building 
attached to the chapel, and sup- 
ported by contributions by the 
collections in the chapel, and by 
the produce of their own labour, 
in calendering, washing, mangling, 
&e. 

“The performance,” says a con- 
temporary writer, “ of divine service 
at this chapel is rendered more 
affecting and impressive than in 
most other places of worship owing 
to the plaintive and melancholy 
tone in which the responses are 
delivered by the penitents, who 
are concealed from view by a 
curtain, in front of their seat.” 

John Wesley describes the chapel 
in 1787, when he visited Dublin, 
“neat but not gay;” Mr. Smyth 
reading the prayers and giving out 
the hymns, which were sung by 
fifteen or twenty-five fine singers. 
He adds, that there were between 
700 or 800 communicants. 

As the Wesleys and many of the 
same school were strongly in favour 
of congregational singing, promo- 
ting it by the exercise of their 
gifts poetical and musical, an idea 
exists in the minds of many peo- 
ple that it prevailed universally 
wherever the revival of religion 
had borne fruits. The amazingly 
elaborate tunes which Weyman 
collected in his sequel to the 
Melodia Sacra would in themselves 
disprove the idea, even without 
existing evidence to the contrary. 
Thesinging wasa performance by the 
choir, not a hearty unanimous burst of 

raise from the whole congregation. 
When in subsequent years it was 
accepted as customary for others 
besides the choir to join in, it was 
only possible todo so by altering the 
melody for a plainer one, or lessen- 
ing the pace at which it was sung. 
The latter course was adopted, 
and to it we are indebted for the 
drawling style, which is but slowly 
being rooted out by a better class 
of music. 
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There was a ponderous composi- 
tion in Weyman’s book, “ Head of 
the Church triumphant,” written by 
a Miss Eyres, for Plunket Street 
Chapel, the minister of which, Mr. 
Horne, she afterwards married. 
“Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” was 
another of hers, all of which were 
unsuitable for singing by a mass of 
people but few of whom were trained 
singers. 

One of the congregation of Beth- 
esda was a Mr. Howard, and his 
daughter, Mrs, Cuthbert, wrote some 
pronounced tunes; one, to which she 
gave her father’s name, is in the 
Hymnal, No. 9, and might with 
advantage have been excluded. The 
collections of hymns used were col- 
lated by Lady Huntingdon herself, 
and the tunes were contributed by 
her followers. Now and then she 
pressed a really good writer into her 
service, like Giordini, who wrote 
* Moscow,” Nos. 109-192 at her re- 
quest. Her chief musician, however, 
was the Rev. Martin Madan, the ec- 
centric chaplain of the London Lock 
Hospital, and he was the composer, in 
theliteral sense of the word, i.e.,com- 
pounding borrowed phrases of many 
worthless tunes, some of which, we 
regret to find, have been inserted 
in the Church Hymnal. 

About the close of the last century, 
at the time previously alluded to 
when Dublin was at the height of 
its social prosperity, the drama 
ficurished also, and was so liberaily 
encouraged that it took rank almost 
before London itself. A long list 
of famous actors came from Dublin, 
and a longer list still came to Dub- 
lin to establish their fame. There was 
a charming Miss Catley, who danced 
and sang to perfection, drawing 
crowds in London every night to 
Vauxhall Gardens, where Hook, the 
father of the famous Theodore, and of 
the Dean of Canterbury, was musical 
manager; and many of his best songs, 
“The Lass of Richmond Hill,” “ All 
in the fragrant barley,” and others, 
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were specially designed for the dis- 
play of Miss Catley’s powers. 

In 1788, Miss Catley appeared at 
Drury Lane in a burlesque by a 
famous Dublin writer, Kane O’ Hara, 
entitled “The Golden Pippin.” It 
was from this play that Douglas 
Jerrold caught an idea which after- 
wards blossomed into the famous 
“Caudle Lectures.” 

Paris has awarded to Venus the 
prize of beauty, Jupiter looking on, 
acquiescing, if not approving of the 
verdict. Then, when about to return 
home, remembering Juno's fierce 
injunctions that he should on no 
account allow her rival to triumph, 
his prophetic soul warns him that 
there is trouble in store in a curtain 
lecture for him. There was one song 
in the burlesque which gave offence 
to some good people, and after the 
first performance it was required to 
be withdrawn. Time was everything; 
the play must go on, for the public 
were besieging the doors of the thea- 
tre hours before the time of opening, 
and Miss Catley must have a song. 
Kane O’Hara was a man of re- 
sources. He drew from his portfolio 
an Irish hornpipe, and adapted it to 
his words, 


“ Guardian angels, now protect me, 
Send to me the youth I love.” 


Never was such a success. Miss 
Catley was great at trills and little 
runs, and both she and the orchestra 
had liberal allowances. The song 
became the rage. Young ladies 
warbled it, and street boys whistled 
it. If barrel-organs had beeu in 
existence they would have ground 
it, but fiddlers fiddled it, aud born- 
players blew it, for it was the 
“Madame Angot ” of L788. 

But the religious world was con- 
cerned with other matters about this 
time. In the days of early Metho- 
dism the Calvinistic controversies 
raged fiercely, The Five Points, 
as they were called, divided Wes- 
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leyans from Calvinists, and one 
member of a family from another. 
The controversies between high and 
Jow in our day are mild in compari- 
son, for in the hands of uneducated 
men like Thomas Olivers the cobbler, 
Wesley’s henchman, the grossest 
personalities were mingled with dis- 
cussions on the most sacred topics. 
Olivers wrote one book, the title of 
which is a whole commentary in 
itself on the state of religion then— 
“A full refutation of the doctrine of 
unconditional perseverance in a dis- 
course on Hebrews.” Among his 
poetical works was one on “ The Last 
Judgment,” in which he versified a 
remarkable dream. The measure is 
the same as that of “ Lo! he comes 
with clouds descending,” which has 
been constructed from lines by 
Madan, Wesley and Cennick. 

Walking down the street one 
evening, Olivers’ attention was 
caught by a fiddler who gave, with 
great spirit, Miss Catley’s hornpipe. 
It suited him exactly, and with a 
little alteration, possibly some assist- 
ance from other composers, he pro- 
duced the tune No. 76, to which he 
gave the name of “ Helmsley,” from 
the Yorkshire parish in which Dr. 
Conyers, one of the great preachers 
of the time, had so successfully 
ministered. 

There was a Dr. Rippon in Lon- 
don, a Baptist minister, whose col- 
lections of tunes were used by 
Dissenters for nearly fifty years. 
He and Lady Huntingdon together 
crossed “the melancholy ocean,” as 
D'Israeli would say, to see “ poor, 
wicked Ireland.” From the Beth- 
esda congregation he collected a 
number of tunes, and long after- 
wards they continued to send him 
contributions for his book. From it 
Weyman took many of his airs. 

‘lhe Doctor’s preface has some 
suggestive remarks, quoting from 
the edition of 1788. He tenders 
his thanks to the gentlemen who 
gave him advice, scarce books, and 
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original tunes, and adds: “On pe- 
rusing the volume, they will find 
that some of their favours have not 
been inserted ; but when they recol- 
lect that as every one had a hymn 
or a psalm in apostolic days, so 
almost every one now has his tune 
or tunes made by himself or his 
favourite composer ; it is hoped that 
approbation will prevent censure, 
especially when assurance is here 
given, that no one piece has been 
adopted or rejected from an unjust 
partiality, but that the selection has 
been made with an uniform endea- 
vour to render it complete and gene- 
rally useful.” 

Possibly these are the embarrass- 
ments of all hymnal editors, but it 
is to be regretted our Irish com- 
pilers have not been sterner in re- 
jecting original tunes, and others 
that some people call “ favourites.” 

Before we leave this period and 
pass on to the next century, we may 
mention the culminating production 
of this school. A Rev. Mr. Mason 
published a book with all these 
tunes with variations, which might 
or might not be played between the 
singing of each verse. 

Dr. Rippon seems to have suffered 
no little himself from this taste for 
appogiatura and florid treatment of 
melodies, for he entreats singers to 
insert grace-notes and trills but 
sparingly, adding a request that 
they will not think it necessary to 
bawl, and to be careful to sing “ my 
soul,” and not “ mee soul.” 

We must notice two more tunes 
derived from secular sources. They 
were introduced into public worship 
at a period some twenty years later 
than “Helmsley,” or that called 
* Leoni,” which was another compo- 
sition by Thomas Olivers, though 
ascribed by the editors of the 
Hymnal to an earlier source. 

The period immediately preceding 
the revolution of 1798, in France, 
is one upon which volumes and vol- 
umes have been written, and yet 
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seems to be a subject quite inexhaus- 
tible. While Whitfield and Wesley, 
with Lady Huntingdon and her 
followers, were pursuing their work 
in England and Ireland, France was 
following the teachings of the two 
great apostles of infidelity, Voltaire 
and Jean Jacques Rousseau. It is 
from the latter we have borrowed 
two tunes, both feeble, both worth- 
less as their author, a man false in 
every relation of life, who put his 
children into the turnstile to avoid 
the expense of bringing them up; 
deserted the friend who fell down in 
a fit in the street, to whom he owed 
food and shelter; who taught wives 
that marriage was no sacred rela- 
tionship, and did that to corrupt the 
tone of French morality from which 
it has never had power to rally 
since. 

Rousseau was not a musician, 
though for bread he once tried to 
teach music. He disliked the labour 
of learning its signs, which were 
then more numerous than they now 
are. But he had sentiment, or sen- 
sibility, as it was called, and from it 
derived some taste for melody. He 
wrote pretty verses and set them to 
music, which he professed to have 
composed, but which his enemies 
said he had stolen. Possibly both 
were right, for as he was ignorant 
of the rules of composition, he 
could scarcely have arranged his 
theatrical pieces without assistance. 
In 1753, he wrote an interlude, a 
species of dramatic entertainment, 
in the Italian style, called “Le 
Devin du Village,” which, after be- 
ing performed in the opera at Paris, 
was, by bringing great influence to 
bear, introduced at Fontainbleau 
before Louis XV. and his court, 
Madame de Pompadour taking a 
part. The story is thoroughly 
French, with the mannerism, both 


of Parisian society and of the 


— Collette, a shepherdess, be- 
ieving her Colin to be faithless, goes 
to the village soothsayer to ask lis 
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advice. She approaches his hut, 
singing,— 


“ J’ai perdu mon bonheur, 
J’ai perdu mon Serviteur, 
Colin me délaisse, 
Hélas! il & pu changer.” 


Sir John Stevenson took the air, 
treated it according to the style 
which he and Moore had established 
as the popular one, adding also a 
third part, and called it a Russian 
air. At No. 468, as Archangel, 
will be found the melody in which 
Collette bewailed the-loss of Colin. 
Presently Colin comes to consult 
the soothsayer, likewise, upon Col- 
lette’s supposed indifference. There 
is a little finessing on both sides, 
and the lovers are reconciled, where- 
upon all the villagers come in pic- 
turesque costumes and dance around 
the lovers, singing ‘ Rousseau’s 
Dream.”* 

There has been a colloquial tradi- 
tion that the Russian air was writ- 
ten by Princess Dashkow, but no 
authentic information can be had 
on this point. She came to Paris 
when Rousseau was still the idol of 
society, of a certain class, and went 
to Ferney to see Voltaire, which 
was de rigeur for all those who 
were privileged to travel. She had 
left St. Petersburg, her opinions on 
woman’s rights being even more 
advanced than those of her mistress 
Catherine, to whom she had given 
material assistance in bringing about 
the revolution which placed Cathe- 
rine on thethrone. Seeing that her 
mistress aspired to rule the whole 
nation, the Princess considered her- 
self entitled to the command of a 
regiment, or at least the title of 
Colonel. On being refused, she left 
Russia in disgust to make the tour 
of Europe. 

There is an Ukranian air which 
closely resembles “J'ai perdu,” as 
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Rousseau rendered it. Sir John Ste- 
venson seems to have followed a set- 
ting by Dr. Burney,who constructed 
an entertainment on the comic airs 
for an English public. “Comic,” in 
the present day, like the word 
“ composer,” bears a different mean- 
ing from that which it had 10 years 
ago, when it was applied as was 
comedy to what was not severely 
tragical, a play which was only de- 
signed to amuse in a tranquil, un- 
exciting kind of way. But the 
Princess Dashkow did not come to 
Paris until nineteen years after the 
first performance of “ Le Devin du 
Village,” which was in 1752, so her 
singing the air in the salons of Paris 
scarcely establishes her claim to its 
authorship. 

There is another tune in the book, 
“ Confidence,” No. 439, the chief 
phrases of which have been derived 
from another air of Rousseau’s, by 
the ingenious device of writing a 
plaintive minor air in a jubilant 
major key. 

There is, on the whole, much to 
admire in the new Hymnal, for in 
many respects it is an advance on 
its predecessor. The collection of 
German chorales is very fine, and 
no style of music is better calculated 
to promote congregational singing, 
having stood the test of experience, 
and been found to answer the de- 
sired end. A few more of the old 
psalter tunes would have been 
valuable, might well have replaced 
“Howard,” and others of the de- 
based period, which is by far too 
largely represented. 

The Oxford school, of which Dr. 
Dykes may beconsidered the apostle, 
has contributed many sound and 
attractive tunes, which have already, 
both in England and America, 
attained to a measure of popularity 
which, showing how admirably they 
have met the want which existed 
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of good hymn music, places them 
above criticism otherwise than 
favourable. 

In the very new tunes in the 
volume there is scarcely sufficient 
individuality to ensure them long 
lives. It has been the laudable de- 
sire of the writers to avoid the faults 
of the former school, which has 
militated against the production of 
lifelike work in the latter, but ten 
years more of experience in using 
the tunes will probably set matters 
right. 

Meantime, it is surely not too 
much to expect that none of the 
music designed for the service of 
the sanctuary, which is to express 
prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, 
shall be otherwise than of the best, 
and drawn from the purest sources. 
That no airs associated with profane 
words shall be wedded to sacred 
verses, and that when melodies like 
* Belmont,” of doubtful origin at 
the best, shall have become the pro- 
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perty ofthe streets and music-halls, 
as “The Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” 
we shall leave the thief his spoil, 
and replace the want by something 
of greater worth from those stores 
which we have inherited from the 
earnest men of past generations, and 
which will as well, if not perhaps 
a great deal better, answer our 
purpose, 

The introduction of the good 
music, of which there is abundance 
in this volume, without appropriating 
any of the meretricious melodies, 
must eventually leaven public taste, 
and contribute to establish music 
in the public worship of the Church 
of Ireland on a sound basis. Then, 
indeed, the tunes will be such as 
all can join in; the music so con- 
structed as to do no violence to the 
sense of the words or distract the 
attention from the main object of 
sacred song, but be hearty, spon- 
taneous, and, above all, congrega- 
tional. 





Our Dependencies. 


OQUR DEPENDENCIES. 


In every part of the world are to be 
found those scattered particles of 
territory which, taken together, are 
comprehended under the term the 
British Empire. They are inhabited 
by subjects of every shade of colour, 
from the fairest white to the dingiest 
black. There are amongst them, 
too, tawny, red, and copper-coloured 
races. But all these countries, 
peoples, and nations unite in render- 
ing homage to our Sovereign Lady 
the Queen, and are subject to her 
mediate or immediate control. To 
these territories various names have 
been given; they have been called 
plantations, provinces, colonies, and 
lastly, dependencies, a name be- 
coming popular, as it includes under 
it all forms of subordinate govern- 
ment, the vast provinces under a 
governor-general as well as the small 
military post under the commander 
of the garrison. Of these names, 
plantation and colony involve the 
idea of settlement from a mother 
country ; province conveys the notion, 
not of a conquered territory, but, 
as Sir Geo. Cornewall Lewis suffi- 
ciently shows,* of a care or charge, 
providentia, entrusted to a governor ; 
and dependency points, not to the 
origin of the subordinate territory, 
nor to the duty of the mother 
country, but to the present relation 
subsisting between them. All the 
subordinate territories of Great 
Britain need not necessarily have 
been colonies or plantations ; they 
ought all to be provinces in the 





original signification of the term, 
and they must all be dependencies 
from the very nature of the case. 

The dependencies of Britain are 
of three kinds:—First, imperial 
stations of naval, military, or com- 
mertial importance, such as Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and Heligoland, in 
Europe; the Bermudas and Falk- 
land, in America; St. Helena and 
the Mauritius, in Africa; and Aden, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore, in 
Asia. 

Secondly, territories not settled 
or planted by Britishmen, as Carlyle 
properly calls them (and, by the way, 
why cannot we have this word, and 
not the inaccurate, and to many 
distasteful, word ‘‘ Englishmen ?”’), 
such as India and Assam; and 

Lastly, plantations or colonies, 
such as those of North America and 
Australasia. These last stand, for 
the most part, on a very different 
footing from those comprehended 
in the first two classes, on account of 
race and consequent political educa- 
tion and capability of self-govern- 
ment. 

The total of these dependencies 
constitute the Colonial Empire of 
Great Britain, the growth and 
aggregation of which are without 
parallel in the history of the world. 
To show this we give, as it were, 
a bird's-eye view of that Empire, 
which exhibits, at a glance, its vast 
extent and population, and at the 
same time how and when it was 
acquired :— 


* “ Government of Dependencies,” p. 352. 
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Our Dependencies. (Dec. 
Dependencies. Area, square miles. Population. Mode and date of acquisition. 
Europe :— 
Gibraltar 13 25,216 Capitulation 1704 
Heligoland 1} 1,912 ~ 1807 
Malta and Gozo 115 146,852 we 1800 
Asia :— 
Ceylon 24,454 2,128,884 sé 1795 
British India 971,241 190,277,654 Settlement and 
Conquest 1625-1819 
Hong Kong 30 124,198 Cession 1843-60 * 
Labuan 45 4,898 ~* 1846 
AFrica :— 
Cape of Good Hope 200,610 566,158 Capitulation 1806 
Gambia 21 14,190 Settlement 1631 
Gold Coast 6,000 151,346 a 1750 
Natal 16,145 315,250 = 1838 
St. Helena 47 6,241 af 1654 
Sierra Leone 468 55,374 oe 1787 
Mauritius 676 322,917 Capitulation 1810 
AMERICA :— 
Dominion of Canada 3,481,779 5,657,887 Capitulation and 
Settlement 1714-1858 
Bermudas 24 12,121 Settlement 1609 
Honduras 13,500 25,635 Cession 1670 
West Inpizs :— 
Total 89,103 1,190, 400 Cession,  Settle- 
ment and Capit- 
ulation 1605-1797 
Falkland Islands 6,500 811 Settlement 1765 
AUSTRALASIA :— 
Total 2,582,070 1,683,707 7 1787-1859 
Grand Total 7,392,820 200,711,651 


These figures rather understate 
the total area and present popula- 
tion than otherwise of our whole 
colonial possessions, but they are 
sufficiently accurate to show the 
marvellous extent and resources of 
that vast Colonial Empire upon 
which the sun never sets. The 
total average emigration from Great 
Britain to all her colonial depen- 
dencies for some twenty years past, 
has amounted to not less than 
180,000 annually, while the total 
value of the imports and exports, in- 
cluding bullion and specie,amounted 
in 1870 to—imports, £123,078,250 ; 
exports, £126,491 ,867. 

Of late years a great change has 
been effected in the government of 
our dependencies. Self-govern- 
ment has been largely introduced 
and developed; consequently the 
cost to the mother country has 
been very much diminished. The 
estimates for the total cost of 


colonial, military, and naval expen- 
diture for 1872-3 did not amount 
to £2,000,000 sterling. 

There are nuw two Colonial 
Secretaries of State, who have 
seats in the British Cabinet—one 
charged primarily and principally 
with the affairs of India, the other 
with those of our other dependen- 
cies. We have divided our depen- 
dencies into three classes, the two 
first of which are more particularly 
under the direct administration of 
the Colonial Secretary, aided by 
governors and councils appointed 
by the Crown, while the third class 
is under what is called “ Respon- 
sible Government ;” they govern 
themselves by laws made by the 
Governor and a local legislature, 
formed more or less after the model 
of the British Parliament. This is 
the class of which we now propose 
totreat. The organization by which 
they are governed has grown up 
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with their growth, and exhibits the 
patchwork appearance so often to 
be remarked in Britain’s best and 
oldest institutions. They are pro- 
tected by Great Britain, and in 
return for that benefit they receive 
her surplus population, and add 
to the prestige of her name. They 
govern themselves in every respect, 
and act in every way as indepen- 
dent communities, so far as relates 
to each other and the mother 
country ; to the outside world they 
are part and parcel of the British 
Empire, and are entitled to and 
receive its full protection. 

Is mere protection sufficient much 
longer to bind the great British 
communities of North America and 
Australasia to the mother coun- 
try ? Evidently not, since they will 
soon not require it. The system, 
or rather the no-system, which has 
thus grown up, renders the relations 
between the mother country and 
her colonies exceedingly indetermi- 
nate. There have, hitherto, been 
no ties binding their populations 
together but common descent, com- 
mon institutions, and present in- 
terest. There has been no forming 
of those closer and finer bonds, 
sentimental they may be called, 
which bind the natives of the same 
country in a union many times 
stronger than that of mere interest. 
Circumstances alter cases, and the 
distance of a hemisphere wonder- 
fully alters a sentiment. It would 
be much to ask an Australian or a 
Canadian to die for his country, 
meaning by that Britain; but very 
little if by that is meant the country 
of his homestead. The great 
dependencies of Australasia and 
America are beginning to think and 
feel for themselves, and it will now 
be the business of statesmen if they 
are unwilling to set them afloat to 
sink or swim—a questionable benefit 
for those concerned, and much more 
for the world at large—to devise 
some means by which their in- 
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habitants can be made to think and 
feel, not merely in harmony, but in 
unison with the inhabitants of the 
mother country. That they may 
not feel a sense of inferiority, a sus- 
picion of being thought parvenus’; 
that they may not think them- 
selves shut out in the cold, some 
prompt measures should be taken ; 
and the best means is, to make 
every individual, Australasian or 
Canadian, think himself and really 
be as fully and effectually a Briton, 
not only with regard to rights, but 
in the enjoyment of privileges, as 
any Cockney, Sawney, or Paddy in 
the three kingdoms. 

Mr. Mill has some words, words 
of immense weight, and becoming 
the increasing gravity of this sub- 
ject:— 


“There is a means by which, and 
in general by which alone, a full 
equivalent can be given to a smaller 
community for sinking its individuality, 
as a substantive power among nations, 
in the greater individuality of a wide 
and powerful empire. This one indis- 
pensable, and at the same time suffi- 
cient, expedient, which meets at once 
the demands of justice and the grow- 
ing exigencies of policy, is, to open 
the service of Government in all its 
departments, and in every part of the 
empire, on perfectly equal terms, to 
the inhabitants of the colonies. Why 
does no one ever hear a breath of dis. 
loyalty from the islands of the British 

Chanvel ? By race, religion, and geo- 
graphical oie. they on Jess to 
England than to France. But while 
they enjoy, like Canada and New 
South Wales, complete control over 
their internal affairs and their tax- 
ation, every office and dignity in the 
gift of the Crown is freely open to the 
native of Guernsey or seamen Gen- 
erals, admirals, peers of the United 
Kingdom, are made—and there is 
nothing which hinders prime min- 
isters to be made—from these insig- 
nificant islands. The same system 
was commenced in reference to the 
colonies generally, by an enlightened 
colonial secretary, too early lost, Sir 
William Molesworth, when he ap- 
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aented Mr. Hinckes, a leading Cana- 
ian politician, to a West-Indian 
government. It is a very shallow 
view of the springs of political action 
in a community, which thinks such 
things unimportant because the num- 
ber of those in a position actually to 
profit by the concession might not be 
considerable. That limited number 
would be composed precisely of those 
who have much moral power over the 
rest; and men are not so destitute of 
the sense of collective degradation, 
as not to feel the withholding of an 
advantage from evenone person, because 
of a circumstance which they all have 
in common with him, an affront to all. 
If we prevent the leading men of a 
community from standing forth to 
the world as its chiefs and represent- 
atives in the general councils of man- 
kind, we owe it both to their legitimate 
ambition, and to the just pride of the 
community, to give them in return an 
equal chance of occupying the same 
prominent position in a nation of 
greater power and importance.” * 


At the present time, the native of 
the colonies has no means of en- 
trance —that is, recognized means— 
into the imperial service. This 
should be remedied. This one 
expedient, as Mr. Mill calls it, would 
give a tone to the colonies, and 
bring them at once abreast of the 
mother country, raising them at the 
same time in the opinion of the 
empire and of themselves. 

' Another thing also requires to be 
attended to ; the home Government 
should have an intelligent know- 
ledge and appreciation of the habits 
and feelings of the colonists. At 
the present moment, and under the 
present system, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies may or may 
not know anything more of the 
colonies than any other well-educated 
man. He may or may not have 
met with colonists and studied their 
circumstances, their wants, and their 
desires. ‘There has been no method 

by which these things could be en- 
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sured, no method by which he could 
do so except what might suggest 
itself to his own intelligence, what 
accident might throw in his way, 
or what might be gained by his 
own personal enterprise. A step 
has been taken in the right direction 
by the appointment of a council to 
assist the Secretary of State for 
India. Something of this kind 
should be done for the colonies. 

Lastly, the best possible men, as 
regards ability, learning, and social 
rank should be sent to govern them, 
and this can only be secured by 
providing good pay, good social 
position, and last, but by no means 
least, a good pension. 

In order to gain these two 
most desirable ends (a better under- 
standing of the colonists at home, 
and a closer and better feeling in 
the colonists towards the mother 
country), two things seem wanting. 

I. There ought to be a colonial 
council. Those of the colonies 
that are able and willing to be 
joined still closer to the mother 
country, should have a right to 
nominate a member of Council to 
assist and advise the Colonial Secre- 
tary in the same manner that the 
members of the Council for India 
assist, and advise the Secretary for 
India. This member of Council 
should hold office for a certain 
number of years—three or four. 
He should not be removed by 
political changes in thecolony, since 


the distance and the frequent 
changes of colonial ministers 
render this undesirable. ‘The 


benefit to be derived from some 
such arrangement as this would be 
twofold. ‘The direct benefit would 
be that the Secretary of State would 
have the best advice the colony 
could send him, and, indirectly, this 
would be the means of introducing 
into the imperial service, perhaps 
permanently, some of the best men 
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of the colonies, and thus Mr. Mill's 
expedient would be employed, at 
least as far as the civil service is 
concerned. Since the colony would 
receive not only the direct but the 
indirect benefit, it should pay the 
member of Council, through the 
Treasury. The salary should be 
such an one as would keep up a 
proper social position as members of 
the public service, and remunerate 
them ror their absence from home. 
They should be allowed to find 
seats in Parliament if they could. 
They should not, however, be con- 
sidered in any manner as ambas- 
sadors from the colonies, but as 
members of the imperial Govern- 
ment, paid by the Treasury, sub- 
ordinate to the Colonial Secretary, 
but nominated and provided for by 
the colony that desires to have 
this better understanding and means 
of communication with the mother 
country. 

II. There should be a recognized 
means of entering into the imperial 
service provided for the colonists. 
In carrying out our first proposal 
such an entrance would be secured 
into the civil service. Can any- 
thing be done as to the naval and 
military services? There should 
be a Royal Naval College and a 
Royal Military College established 
in Australia and Canada. These 
should be supported by the colonies, 
and they should have nominations 
to them in proportion to their con- 
tributions. These colleges should 
be formed on the same system, 
subject to the same rules, and have 
the same position as the home 
colleges. From these the respective 
commanders-in-chief should select 
gentlemen by competitive examina- 
tion for all first commissions vacant 
in the regiments stationed in those 
colonies. Moreover, these colleges 
would be the means of providing 
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a properly qualified staff of officers 
for the colonial militia. In like 
manner, first vacancies in the men- 
of-war on the station should be 
filled from the Naval College. In 
process of time these officers would 
be taken away in the course of 
service to England and over the 
world, and thus a number of the 
strongest ties would bind the lead- 
ing families of the colonies to 
England and England’s fortunes. 
There is nothing binds men so 
much together as having fought 
side by side, as having shared the 
same dangers, the same suffering, 
the same struggle, and the same 
victory. The anxiety and delight 
of the colonists to take part in 
the military service was strikingly 
manifest in Canada by the raising 
and equipping of the 109th Regt., 
the Canadian Rifles. 

By some such means as we 
have pointed out, a better feeling 
and a more intimate knowledge 
of each other might be secured. 
It may be said that all these pro- 
posals would affect but few; still, 
as Mr. Mill wisely remarks in our 
former quotation, “It is a very 
shallow view of the springs of 
political action in a community, 
which thinks such things unimpor- 
tant because the number of those 
in a position actually to profit by 
the concession might not be con- 
siderable. That limited number 
would be composed precisely of 
those who have much moral power 
over the rest; and men are not so 
destitute of the sense of collective 
degradation, as not to feel the 
withholding of an advantage from 
even one person, because of a cir- 
cumstance which they all have in 
common with him, an affront to 
all.” 
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SECOND SERIES.—No. 11. 


SIR WILLIAM FOSTER STAWELL, LL.D., 
Chief Justice of Victoria, Australia. 


In some of our former sketches we have traced the success of Irishmen 
in the fields of law and science. The ability of our countrymen in the 
administration of Government, and in the science of politics, has been ex- 
hibited in our Colonies, as well as in numerous instances at home. It was 
shown by Lords Wellesley, Lawrence, and Mayo, in an empire which was 
founded by Clive and Hastings, and extended by Wellington and Gough. 
In Canada, it was proved by Lords Monck and Lisgar, where also Sir 
Garnet Wolseley maiutained the national reputation. 

In Australia, under circumstances of almost unparalleled difficulty, 
similar powers were exercised by several Irishmen in the civil and legal 
organization of a new society, notably by the subject of the following 
sketch : 

Sir William Foster Stawell, Chief Justice of Victoria, is the second son 
of Jonas Stawell, Esq., of Old Court, in the county of Cork, and of Anna, 
daughter of the Right Reverend William Foster, Bishop of Clogher. 
He was born in 1815, and married 1856, Mary, only daughter of William 
Poneray Greene, Esq., R.N. After a distinguished undergraduate career 
in Trivity College, Dublin, he took the degree of A.B., 1837. On his 
return to Ireland last year, on leave of absence from Australia, the board 
of the University conferred on him honoris causd the degree of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Laws. 

In 1842, soon after he had been called to the Irish Bar, he determined 
to seek in Australia for a freer field for the exercise of those talents, which 
doubtless would have been crowned with success in the older country. 
There he for several years practised his profession; he was appointed first 
Attorney-General of the Culony of Victoria, which was separated from 
New South Wales in 1851, and created an independent colony. 

Few who did not witness them can appreciate the difficulties in which 
the new Government found themselves placed. No official establishments 
equal to the requirements of the colony were in existence. There were 
no military, and very few police. The latter all abandoned their appoint- 
ments and went to the Gold Fields. 

None of the colonists ever had the opportunity of political training,‘and 
yet to this inexperienced community ample powers of legislation were 
granted, and questions involving in a new country the fundamental Jaws 
of society, were intrusted to them. To add to the difficulty of the situ- 
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ation, a sudden influx of population from all parts of the world—including 
expirees, as convicts whose sentences have expired are termed, from Tas- 
mania, the doubly and trebly convicted felons of the empire—produced 
a chaos of disorder such as has rarely been paralleled in history. 

As an example of the difficulties, we may mention that no roads had 
been made through an unsurveyed, uninhabited country. Although not the 
direct duty of the Government, it was necessary that above 100,000 
diggers, scattered over a wide tract, many of them 150 miles from any 
source of supply, should be supported and supplied with food and the 
various necessaries of life. The old bush tracks soon rivalled the seven 
miles of road from Balaclava to Sebastopol. We all remember how our 
Commissariat broke down under the strain. 

The master mind of Sir William Stawell rose to the occasion, and it is 
with honest pride that we record that some of his most efficient colleagues 
were Irishmen; and here we may remark on the success which has in every 
part of the Empire and in the United States attended on Irish emigrants 
in political, legal, professional and mercantile pursuits, for which numbers 
have possessed the greatest aptitude. But to return. Perseverance, in- 
tegrity, and ability crowned an arduous struggle with success. Light and 
order were educed from darkness and chaos, and the prosperous and mag- 
nificent colony of Victoria emerged from the hopeless confusion in which 
it had its birth. To none was this more attributable than to Sir William 
Stawell. 

Whilst he filled the office of Attorney-General his attention was not 
limited to the duties of his own department. The present constitu- 
tion was enacted, which has so far proved both liberal] and stable. This, 
and the various laws rendered necessary by the abnormal position of 
society ; an enlightened system of education; the foundation of the Mel- 
bourne University ; the introduction of a thoroughly free trade tariff; a 
liberal and workable law for local municipal government ; the creation of 
the Church of England Synod on a basis which might well be imitated 
here; the introduction of an extensive system of Government Railways 
and Telegraphs, and of many other public works; the foundation of a 
splendid police and volunteer force, are some of the lasting results of the 
Government of which he was a member. 

The general appreciation of his services was proved by his election as 
member of Parliament, for the city of Melbourne, in the first Parliament 
of Victoria under the present Constitution. 

In 1856, he was with the unanimous approval of all appointed Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court, in succession to Sir William a Beckett, 
since which time we say advisedly no Judge has earned a higher reputation 
both in his colony and in this country. 

But it is not for his public character alone that he is valued by those 
who know him. His singular energy has in no way been more displayed 
than in the zeal with which he has supported every philanthropic object. 
The interests of religion and education were constant objects of his care, 
and amidst his severe judicial duties he has always found time to attend 
to the legislation of the Church of England Synod. The estimation in 
which he is held by his fellow-churchmen is evident by the fact that he 
was appointed, in conjunction with the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishop of Melbourne, to select the first Bishop of the new 
see of Ballarat. . 

In the interval between the departure of the Governor of the colony, 
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Viscount Canterbury, and the arrival of his successor, Sir George Bowen, 
Sir William Stawell administered the Government. 


He left Melbourne, in March 1873, on a well-earned leave of absence, 
with the cordial good wishes of all who had learned to esteem his sterling 
worth, and amidst hopes of bis speedy return to a country from which he 


could so ill be spared. 





ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tus Loxpon Hermir. 


“ETHEREAL CUSSES.” 


“ Orgustus is a Ethereal Cuss..—Arremus Warp. 


Our Transatlantic friends are won- 
derfully apt at inventing words and 
phrases which, though their con- 
struction sets at naught all etymo- 
logical laws, are yet so exquisitely 
expressive of the thing signified 
that we are often led to adopt them, 
from sheer want of a more legitimate 
equivalent. None but an American, 
we may feel assured, could have hit 
upon the felicitous epithet contained 
in the above quotation. At first 
sight it would seem that the words 
“Ethereal” and “Curse’’ could 
never,when used conjointly, be made 
to convey any meaning whatever. 
“ErHerea,” formed of ether: 
Curse,” a malediction. What 
can these possibly have in common ? 
They have, however, approached 
each other by those gradual transi- 
tions of meaning to which the majo- 
rity of words are more or less liable. 
“Ethereal,” from its merely atmo- 
spheric signification, came to mean 
celestial, heavenly ; was then applied 
to anything light, aerial, spiritual, 


highly rarefied, and thence can be 
appropriately used of the mind or 
character. ‘ Curse,” from its origi- 
nal meaning of a malediction, was 
figuratively applied to any thing or 
person exercising ablighting or harm- 
ful influence ; thus we say of a great 
criminal, “he is a curse to society.” 
In its softened form of “ Cuss,”’ the 
word was adopted in the Far West 
to express a lesser degree of evil ; 
next, to mean mere lawlessness or 
eccentricity ; and, lastly, to signify a 
man, fellow, or person, apart from 
any special quality he may possess. 
At this stage the affinity was com- 
plete, and we have the result in 
the term employed by the lamented 
humorist. 

It is evident that an “ Ethereal 
Cuss” is a person of exceptionally 
refined sensibilities, of romantic 
views, poetical inclinings; enthu- 
siastic, unpractical, passionately 


devoted to all the imaginative arts, 
and with a nature thrillingly alive 
to the slightest emotion—a person, 
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in short, who is, in the language of 
other days “ all soul.” 

A popular authoress makes her 
heroine adore “‘any one who wore 
his hair long enough to be called 
a Being "—thereby signifying the 
very typical embodiment to which 
I refer- The ‘“ Ethereal Cuss”’ is 
a “Being.” We picture him in 
our mind's eye as we have often 
seen him represented; with di- 
shevelled locks, open collar, loose 
necktie, and eyes rolling in fine 
frenzy; standing absorbed in deep 
meditation, inditing an ode to the 
moon, or wandering on the lone 
shore to address the boundless and 
eternal ocean—doing anything, in 
fact, but attending to the concerns 
of everyday life. It seems little 
short of profanity to regard so 
exalted a creature as a mere human 
animal like the rest, subject to the 
vulgar sensations of hunger and 
thirst, and the prosaic necessity of 
facing tradesmen and tax-gatherers. 
We feel that he is far above all this, 
that he resembles the bard, 


“Whose soul was like a star, and 
dwelt apait;” 


and that his proper sphere is some 
lofty region where such sublunary 
trivialities can never intrude. 

The origin of the ‘ Ethereal 
Cuss” is lost in obscurity, Pro- 
bably he has existed, under various 
names and guises, in all highly- 
civilized ages and countries. In 
his modern form he may be safely 
ascribed to the era of Byron. 
About sixty years since, as we 
are all aware, the Byronic fever 


was an epidemic. Independent 
of their intrinsic worth and 
popularity, Byron's works were 


closely associated with the personal 
individuality of Byron himself. 
To read them was to call up the 
image of a stately individual, upon 
whose classical features,surmounted 
by dark curls, sat an expression of 
elevated abstraction, and highly- 
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wrought sensibility; enhanced by 
a certain romantic negligence of 
attire, which was an effective pro- 
test against the stiff and starched 
conventionalities of modern society. 
Young gentlemen of a_ poetical 
turn, smitten with the prevalent 
Byromania, seized upon these ex- 
ternal characteristics as obvious 
signs of genius—the guinea stamp 
which proved the presence of the 
genuine metal. They, too, culti- 
vated not only the Muse, but turn- 
down collars, and negligent neck- 
ties ; together with an expression of 
rapt reflection, lofty scorn, sublime 
discontent, and majestic misery. 

They did all they could to convey 
the impression that— 


“Their spirits walked not with the 
souls of men, 

Nor looked upon the earth with 
human eyes,” 


but that they held in utter contempt 
the prosaic or frivolous pursuits of 


the mundane creatures around 
them. They fell—naturally, of 
course — into graceful attitudes 


when the poetic fit came upon 
them, and would start in pictur- 
esque confusion on being suddenly 
disturbed in their dark imaginings. 
‘They were supposed to be utterly 
unfitted for the consideration of all 
pecuniary affairs. Harold Skim- 
pole was a model of the “ Ethereal 
Cuss,” though the Byronic misan- 
thropy was in his case changed for 
a beaming and benevolent selfish- 
ness. The“ Beings” were naturally 
the objects of admiration to young 
ladies of what we should now call 
the “gushing’’ temperament, and 
who believed themselves to be like- 
wise “all soul.” Finely-drawn 
sentiment was very prevalent at that 
time; Moore and Haynes Bayley 
were warbled in all the drawing- 
rooms, sighs and tears were con- 
tinually being set to music, and a 
general desire to ‘be a butterfly,” 
or something equally light and un- 
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substantial, pervaded society. In 
such a-congenial atmosphere it is 
no wonder that the “ Ethereal Cuss” 
grew and flourished, and, to use 
another Americanism, became an 
“ institution.” 

It is curious to reflect that the 
great model of the species, Byron 
himself, despite his curl-papers, 
attitudinizing before mirrors, and 
the other histrionic tricks of which 
he was undoubtedly guilty, yet, 
true to his inconsistent nature, was 
much averse from anything that 
savoured of mere sentimentalism. 
He would have scorned to be num- 
bered among the class of persons 
we are considering. His conversa- 
tion and letters were often studiously 
commonplace and practical in their 
tone. The jaunty manner in which 
he spoke of his most sublime pro- 
ductions would indicate the very 
opposite of an irrational and ex- 
cessive enthusiasm. He said,- in 


effect, ‘I am none of your lacka- 
daisical poets—your puling senti- 


mentalists. My poetry is mere 
bagatelle ; I am a man of the world, 
a man of action, ready to swim a 
river with the best of you, and just 
in my element when putting on the 
gloves with my especial friend, John 
Jackson, pugilist.” 

Moore remarks how very con- 
versant with the most recondite 
slang of the Prize Ring was the 
sublime poet of “Childe Harold.” 
It is doubtful how far this was 
genuine on the part of Byron, and 
how far it was mere bravado, affecta- 
tion carried in exactly the opposite 
direction, but it was a side of his 
character ignored by his sentimental 
admirers. They saw him only as 
he appeared in busts or portraits, or 
as he was wont to depict himself in 
his poems. 

There were certain men of hard, 
unyielding common sense, even in 
those days, who had little sympathy 
with the ‘Ethereal Cuss.” They 
regarded him as a person either 
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half-crazed, or wholly consumed by 
a peculiar form of vanity, and opined 
that, in many cases, he had in him 
very little of Byron beyond his 
collar and his frown. Without 
being quite so harsh and sweeping 
in our verdict, we have no doubt 
that the Byronic mania gave en- 
couragement to a great deal of 
affectation, as well as a vast amount 
of bad poetry ; and by confounding 
sham with reality, perpetuated the 
long prevalent notion that a certain 
flightiness of manner, and some- 
thing fantastic in dress, were in- 
separable from literary or artistic 
pursuits. 

The type has entirely died out. 
In this busy, practical, matter-of- 
fact age, so inimical to singulari- 
ties of any kind, the ‘ Ethereal 
Cuss” is out of date. There are 
no “Beings” now. Long hair, 
though exceptional, has ceased to 
be regarded as a sign of genius, 
and turn-down collars being the 
common wear, it is not worth while 
to affect them as marks of singu- 
larity. A finely frenzied eye is 
just as likely to be attributed to 
insanity as to the action of poetic 
fire, and a look of gloomy abstrac- 
tion is not necessarily attributed to 
the inward workings of an inspired 
soul. Ceasing to be admired, these 
externalities had no longer a reason 
of existence. ‘ 

Men of genius are now out- 
wardly undistinguishable from the 
common throng. I would not 
readily undertake, without previous 
kriowledge, to tell a poet or artist 
from a lawyer or bill-discounter. 
Real poetry often exists where it 
least appears, and is least expected. 
The most commonplace - looking 
person, engaged in the most com- 
monplace occupation, may be in 
secret devoted to poetry or the 
arts, with results quite as satisfac- 
tory as many that are produced 
openly. Yes, the Byronic enthu- 
siast has disappeared, along with 
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Rosa Matilda heroines and yellow 
post-chaises. The “ Being” has 
gone out with the Promethean fire 
and the nine Muses, whose assist- 
ance used to be indispensable to 
all poetic effort. The “ Ethereal 
Cuss” has paired off to the Land of 
Shades with the “interesting” 
young lady who was ever ready to 
‘* melt into tears” on the slightest 
provocation; but who is never met 
with now, even in novels or on the 
stage. 

The reaction has been most com- 
plete. So far from being “all soul,” 
the modern artistic temperament, 
in these days of muscular Chris- 
tianity, Guy Livingstonism, and 
Carlylean work-worship, is in danger 
of becoming “all body.” Many 
contemporary authors are so robust 
and athletic in their literary style 
as to give the idea that their works 
are generally composed in the in- 
terval between rowing in a Univer- 
sity eight, and riding the Derby in 
jockey-disguise. 

The “ Ethereal Cuss”’ indulged 
in no such violent physical excite- 
ments. To him the body was 
nought, the soul all; he felt that he 
was “cooped in clay,” and would 
far rather (but for the look of the 
thing) have been “of imagination 
all compact.” 

On the whole, we cannot lament 
the extinction of the ‘“ Ethereal 
Cuss.” The assumption was, it is 
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true, founded upon an actual ex- 
istence. Eccentricity and over- 
wrought enthusiasm, though no 
signs of genius, are often the ac- 
companiments of it. The reason 
is not far to seek. Great minds, if 
not “to madness close allied,” are 
likely to be devotedly attached to 
great things, to the neglect of the 
smaller conventionalities of life. 
In Byron's nature there was doubt- 
less much sentiment and much 
singularity. 

Shelley was even more forcibly 
an erratic genius ; he was, above all 
poets and all men, “ethereal,” 
although I should hesitate to apply 
to him the rest of the epithet. 

But to be pardoned, much more 
admired, this eccentricity must be 
genuine, spontaneous, unconscious; 
and if it be not these, it must be 
affectation. A person who, in this 
fallen and adulterated world of 
ours, assumes to be “all soul” 
instead of the “‘ mixed essence ” of 
which ordinary humanity is com- 
posed, must be deceiving himself 
or others. If the former, he is to 
be pitied ; if the latter, he is to be 
reprehended for adding unneces- 
sarily to those false appearances 
which are already too numerous 
amongst us, but which will prevail, 
I fear, until that millennium arrives 
when all men shall be what they 
seem, 








First Scene. 


Frorexce the Beautiful lay sleep- 
ing in the delicious stillness of a 
lovely evening in early summer. 
The air was fragrant with the breath 
of countless flowers, and the glory 
of the sunset hues which illumined 
the heavens, was such as can only 
be seen in those favoured southern 
lands. 

In one of the loftiest palaces of 
Florence this evening hour found 
two men engaged in earnest con- 
versation. The Palazzo B. was one 
of those seen so frequently in Flo- 
rence, where the heavy architecture 
of the exterior had a gloomy effect, 
which gave little promise of the rich 
and glittering beauty of the saloons 
and galleries within. The apart- 
ment in which the two individuals to 
whom we have alluded were seated 
was, perhaps, one of the most gor- 
geous in Florence. Lofty columns 
of variegated marble supported a 
roof on which a mastg-hand of a 
former age had left memorials which 
might never die. On three sides of 
the apartment these columns were 
only divided from one another by 
mirrors, which extended from the 
tesselated floor to the painted ceil- 
ing. An exquisite statue in the pur- 


est white Carrara marble was placed . 


before each of the mirrors, which 
thus reflected images of which every 
hue was a study, whilst a new beauty 
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was displayed in each by each new 

oint of view from which it might 
seen. On the fourth side of this 
saloon, which extended almost the 
whole length of the Palazzo, the 
marble pillars were separated by 
glass doors which opened on a raised 
terrace, from which a broad flight 
of marble steps at either end led to 
a perfume-breathing garden. 

The floor of the saloon was com- 
posed of specimens of the rarest 
marbles. The couches were covered 
with rose-coloured silk, finished with 
heavy golden fringes. There were 
several tables and consoles in the 
room, and they were all formed of 
malachite, and on each were ar- 
ranged with taste, which had assisted 
nature, groups of splendid flowers. 

In this saloon, aud little heeding 
all the luxury and beauty to which 
they were as much accustomed as to 
the air they breathed, a long and ap- 
parently very earnest conversation 
had occupied the Marchese B. and 
his companion for some hours. The 
Marchese was a man of middle age, 
and of stately presence, which ac- 
corded well with his position as one 
of the proudest Florentine nobles. 
His demeanour was grave and quiet, 
with a certain hauteur which was 
never entirely cast aside, and which 
was perceptible even now, as his 
companion—a much younger man 
than the Marchese—rose as if to 
end the interview, in which he had 
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been the more eager speaker, ad- 
dressing his host with an impulsive, 
passionate manner, which bespoke 
an ardent nature, which nothing in 
his bright youth had yet checked or 
chilled. We have nothing to do 
with their conversation. If the 
guest had sought the Marchese to 
crave advice from his experience, or 
assistance in some favourite scheme, 
from his influence, he had at least 
gained his attention, and occupied 
some hours of his time. But with 
their conversation, which treated of 
State affairs, we have no concern. 

A close observer might have seen, 
as the young guest rose and ended 
the conversation, that the Floren- 
tine noble treated him with a cer- 
tain deference, which, without de- 
tracting in the least from his own 
dignity, seemed to denote that he 
acknowledged in the youth one of 
higher rank than his own; one 
whose presence conferred an honour 
on his house. 

The guest led the way to one of 
the doors that opened upon the ter- 
race, and, passing through it, he 
stood for a moment leaning against 
the marble balustrade which con- 
nected the two flights of steps of 
which we have spoken. For a mo- 
ment he stood in apparently idle 
thought; his eyes slowly wander- 
ing over the lovely scene before 
him—over the distant hills—the 
deep blue skies, darker and deeper 
in the evening light—the smiling 
vineyards—the perfumed groves. 
The indescribable charm of the hour 
and of the scene seemed to influence 
him unconsciously. The fire that 
had lighted his eye in conversation 
gave place to a dreamy expression, 
which softened a singularly hand- 
some countenance, of which the 
fault was a too determined expres- 
sion in the lines of the mouth, a 
certain recklessness of all save his 
own will and pleasure. It has been 
written of the Visconti that they 
never spared man in their anger, nor 
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woman in their love. This youth 
was not of the Visconti, but some- 
thing in his expression told of the 
same character. The Marchese stood 
in silence beside him, and neither 
spoke until the silvery sound of 
children’s laughter from the garden 
below broke the stillness; and the 
guest, starting from his reverie, said 
a few words of the beauty of even- 
ing, and, as he spoke, he descended 
the steps which led to the garden. 

Below the terrace, and beside a 
marble fountain, of which the waters 
played ceaselessly, with refreshing 
sound, three little girls were seated. 
They were the Marchese’s children, 
and the father’s eye lighted with 
pardonable pride as his guest stood 
and gazed on them. The two elder 
children gave promise of great 
beauty, the beauty of their country 
and clime. Their dark eyes and 
purple-black hair—their rich olive 
complexions—their quick glances, 
and eager gestures in their play— 
told of their warm Italian blood. 
The children’s mother was a noble 
English lady, and the youngest child, 
who might have seen some eight 
summers, was very different from 
her sisters. Her bright golden hair 
fell in rich, clustering curls almost 
to her feet ; the blue veins could be 
traced in her transparently white 
forehead, and the delicate hue of 
her cheek rivalled that of the blush- 
rose. Long dark eyelashes rested 
on the rounded cheek, and when at 
her father’s approach she raised her 
eyes, it seemed as if the deep sap- 
phire blue of the skies were reflected 
in their depths. She wasa child of 
rare loveliness, and the young guest 
of the Marchese B. gazed on her 
with admiration, which evidently 
gratified the proud father. 

The child stood at a little dis- 
tance, glancing with a mixture of 
shyness and defiance at the stranger, 
whose remarks she scarcely seemed 
to like. The young man approached 
her, and, taking her hand, he leant 
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down and kisséd her pure forehead, 
laughing lightly as he did so, and 
addressing her with some caressing 
words. The Marchese and his 
guest passed on, and neither of 
them remarked the deep crimson 
flush that had overspread the child’s 
fair face. She stood motionless 
until they were out of sight, and 
then running to her nurse, who was 
seated at a little distance, she hid 
her face in her lap, and spoke with 
all a child’s vehemence of passion. 

“Who is that Signor, Bianca ? 
He must never touch me again. 
Do you remember how I shuddered 
when the large lizard crawled upon 
my arm? I felt the same shudder 
when that Signor touched me. He 
must not come again;” and she 
burst into tears. 

“ Hush! little one,” said Bianca, 
soothingly. “ Thatis a great Signor. 
Lena must not be angry with him. 
Lena should be proud of the notice 
of that Signor. He is——” and 


the nurse whispered; but her words 
did not dry little Lena’s hot, angry 


tears. 


Srconp ScEnE. 


E1ent years passed away — with 
their hopes, their fears, their sor- 
rows, and their joys. Some hearts 
had beat with tumultuous joy—some 
hearts had broken during those 
years, whilst the tenacious thread of 
life had refused to break—some had 
lived and suffered—some had died 
and were at rest. Eight years, with 
their chances and changes, had rolled 
away, and the stream of busy life 
flowed strong as ever, unmindful of 
the breaks which during those eight 
years might have been cast ashore. 
Florence the Beautiful was in a 
state of unwonted excitement. It 
is not our province in this record of 
a life to speak of political matters 
which may have influenced the move- 
ments and actions of some of those 
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of whom we have to speak. It is 
enough for our purpose to say that 
Florence was the scene of unusual 
excitement, and that many strangers 
had come from other states to join 
in the revelry of the moment, of 
which Florence was the centre. 

On a certain evening the Palazzo 
B. was opened for the reception of 
the many distinguished strangers 
who were visiting Florence, as well 
as of the principal Florentine fami- 
lies. The magnificent saloons of 
the Palazzo were thrown open, and 
arranged with a taste and splendour 
of which it would be only tedious 
to attempt a description here. - 
There were apartments dazzling 
with light, and glittering with deco- 
rations, where rich strains of music 
rose and fell. There were galleries 
where the light was subdued ; where 
the heavy perfume of flowers de- 
lighted the senses, and where the 
music came softly from the more 
distant saloons, entrancing tbe lis- 
tener with its faint melody. There 
were beauty, and wit, and rich attire, 
and bright eyes which flashed in 
rivalry with the rare jewels which 
rested on many afairbosom. There 
were light hearts, there were care- 
less natures ; and, doubtless, there 
were heavy hearts, and scheming 
heads also, in that brilliant throng. 

The day had been oppressively 
hot, and the glass doors of the 
saloon, which we have previously 
described, were thrown open, admit- 
ting the soft breeze which had risen 
after sunset, and which came laden 
with sweets from the garden. Many 
of the gay guests of the Marchese 
B. had found their way to the ter- 
race, which was brightly illuminated, 
and from time to time, as pauses in 
the dance silenced the orchestra, 
which was placed in the principal 
dancing saloon, music rose from a 
distant part of the garden, falling 
on the ear with that peculiar and 
delicious sense of melody which 
seems to belong only to music at a 
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distance, and only when heard in 
the open air. 

Amongst the various groups that 
were scattered over the brilliantly 
lighted terrace, was one in which 
the conversation seemed to be more 
animated -than in any other, and 
from which the ringing sound of 
silvery laughter was frequently 
heard. Some of the most noble 
youths of Florence stood there 
together, surrounding, and at times 
almost concealing from those who 
passed by, a young girl who was the 
centre of the group, and whose 
presence seemed to a the attrac- 
tion that drew them there. She 
was very young—she did not look 
more than sixteen, and a more per- 
fect specimen of girlish loveliness 
eould scarce have been seen. She 
had seated herself upon a low couch, 
and, fatigued with dancing, she 
continued half reclining there, and 
laughingly declining all entreaties 
to join the dancers again. The 


fashion of the time required, even 
in a young girl, an elaborate style 


of dress, of which the richness was 
a poor substitute for the simplicity 
which should surround girlish 
beauty. But whether it might be 
that this fair girl was considered 
too young to be regularly intro- 
duced into society, and consequently 
too young for an elaborate toilette, 
or whether it might be that, in defi- 
ance of fashion, her own taste had 
rejected what was customary, the 
fact was that her singular loveliness 
was enhanced by the complete con- 
trast which her appearance pre- 
sented to that of any other youthful 
beauty in the gay throng. Her 
dress was of soft white muslin, the 
purity of which only served to show 
to greater advantage the exquisite 
fairness of her complexion. The 
long hanging sleeves were caught 
up and fastened on each shoulder 
with two rare gems, emeralds of an 
unusual size. She wore no other 
jewels. Her hair, which was bright 
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and golden, as if a sunset ray had 
shed a lasting glory on her head, 
fell around her in heavy natural 
curls, and as she lay back on the 
low couch, they lay in masses on its 
rose-coloured cushions. Her dark 
blue eyes were full of light—of the 
innocent light of childhood, and her 
joyous laughter, as she refused to 
leave her place and return to the 
dancing saloon, was as the laughter 
of a child. 

At a little distance from this 
group, in the recess of one of the 
doors, which led from the terrace 
to the saloon, a Signor stood alone. 
The spot where he stood was thrown 
into comparative shadow, by a large 
quantity of fragrant shrubs, which 
had been arranged there, almost at 
the extreme end of the terrace. He 
had followed the fair girl at a little 
distance, as she left the dancing 
room, and although he had never 
approached her, he had remained 
there, silently watching her, from 
the time that she had seated herself 
on the couch that she still occupied. 
Others as they passed by cast glances 
of admiration on her—some even 

aused as they passed, to gaze on her 
ora few moments—but this Signor 
had never once removed his eyes 
from her face. He watched every 
look, every gesture. His . counte- 
nance denoted no admiration, its ex- 
pression was fixed, and might have 
seemed somewhat impassive, save 
when any movement of those who 
stood near her for a moment, con- 
cealed her figure from his gaze; and 
then, as lightning from a black 
cloud, a glance of irritation flashed 
from his dark eye. He was very 
handsome; but the firmly com- 
ressed lips, and the lurid depths of 
his eyes, betokened a nature as 
determined as it was passionate. 

One by one the young nobles 
who had surrounded the fair girl 
had returned to the dancers. She 
seemed wearied by their entreaties 
at last, and bad somewhat petu- 
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lantly bade them leave her, and one 
by one they had obeyed and sought 
other beauties in the brilliant sa- 
loons. She was alone, and she rose 
and leant against the marble balus- 
trade, turning towards the bills as if 
to greet lovingly the faint breeze that 
came softly caressing her fair face. 
As she rose, a flower fell unheeded 
from her hand, a rich scarlet flower, 
with which she had been carelessly 
playing whilst she talked to those 
around her. The Signor, who had 
watched her so Jong, advanced 
slowly, and stooping to pick up 
the flower, he presented it to her, 
bending his head low as he did so. 
She thanked him, and as he raised 
his head, their eyes met. They 
were strangers to each other, yet 
he did not withdraw his gaze; and 
she could not withdraw hers. A 
few minutes passed, and she uncon- 
sciously stretched out her little hand 
to support herself by the marble 
balustrade near which she stood. 
She was aware of a strange sensa- 
tion, hitherto unknown to her. Her 
senses seemed almost to fail her 
under the fascination of that silent, 
ardent gaze. She could not turn 
away—her heart throbbed wildly— 
she could scarcely breathe—and 
still under the spell of that gaze, 
she moved slowly towards the couch 
that she had recently left, and as the 
Signor marked her unsteady steps, 
the deepening crimson of her cheek, 
and the half terrified expression of 
the shining eyes, which remained 
fixed upon his own, his lips parted 
with a faint smile, and he withdrew 
the intense gaze which he felt had 
done its work. She sunk on the 
couch, breathless still, but conscious 
of a thrill of eestacy as the unknown 
Signor seated himself beside her, 
and spoke in a low musical voice. 

Did the night air become sud- 
denly chill that Lena shuddered 
the next moment, as she listened 
to his whispered words ? 
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Tue féte at the Palazzo B. had 
been unusually brilliant. A whole 
week had elapsed, and people still 
spoke of it. They spoke much of 
the beauty of the daughters of that 
noble house, who had been seen for 
the first time on that occasion. 
They spoke of a marriage, which 
rumour said was already arranged 
for the eldest daughter; a marriage 
that was deemed suitable and desir- 
able, as it would bestow upon the 
dark-eyed Francesca a naine as old 
as the history of Florence itself— 
splendid family jewels—and a Pa- 
lazzo, no less magnificent than the 
home of her childhood. That the 
Prince of , whose hand was to 
confer upon the young girl all these 
advantages, was an old man who 
could scarce expect to sec often 
again the gathering of the olives, 
was a matter of no moment in the 
eyes of the many noble Florentines 
who would hasten, when the pro- 
posed marriage was declared, to 
offer congratulations to the fortu- 
nate parents, who had secured so 
splendid an alliance for their eldest 
daughter. It would have been a 
cause of unfeigned amazement. to 
them if any one had suggested that 
youth, beauty, rank and wealth, will 
not suffice to silence or to satisfy 
the nature that craves love—the 
pature that acknowledges the im- 
perious and universally-felt neces- 
sity of loving and of being beloved. 

The féte was still spoken of, but 
whilst the beauty of the two elder 
daughters was much discussed in 
Florence, few thought or spoke of 
the young Lena, who was known 
to have been present as a child, 
and who was not yet of an age to 
claim notice or admiration in s80- 
ciety. But Lena never could be a 





child again. The féte was an error 


in her young life, never to be for- 
gotten whilst the heart still beat 
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which had that night been sud- 
denly awakened. 

There is no more enchanting 
place of resort in Florence than 
the Cascine, and no more brilliant 
scene than it presents on the even- 
ing of a day in early summer, when 
the carriages assemble there, that 
their occupants may seek in the 
refreshing coolness of the evening 
to dissipate the langour consequent 
upon the exhausting heat of the 
long sultry day. Sometimes the 
fair Florentines will leave their 
carriages, and, sauntering by the 
blue waters of the Arno, exchange 
greetings with their friends; and 
their evening walks are doubtless 
often and anxiously anticipated by 
those, who know that in the gay 
crowd one other heart beats in uni- 
son with their own. 

In every scene in Florence the 
perfume of flowers fs a prominent 
feature, and at the Cascine, on those 
summer evenings, the flower-girls, 
with their fragrent bouquets, find 
ready customers as they pass from 
carriage to carriage, or stand on the 
pleasant walk, so much frequented 
there, overlooking the placid Arno. 

The carriage of the Marchesa B. 
was constantly seen in this gay 
scene. The Marchesa was gene- 
rally alone, but one evening, about 
a week after the féte at which her 
two eldest daughters had been in- 
troduced, when her carriage drew 
up at the accustomed place, the 
beautiful Francesca was by her 
side, and Lena sat opposite to her 
mother and sister. The Marchesa 
did not leave her carriage, which 
was quickly surrounded by eager 
claimants for a word or a smile 
from the still beautiful mother of 
such lovely daughters. The Mar- 
chesa, as we have said, was an Eng- 
lishwoman, and whilst her some- 
what cold and reserved manner had 
prevented her ever being popular 
amongst the noble Florentine ladies 
with whom she associated, she had 
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ever, when she appeared in public, 
attracted much admiration, without 
seeming to value, or even to observe 
her power. The corruptions of Ita- 
lian society had not touched the noble 
English lady, and if she wasregarded 
amongst the Florentine admirers 
as being cold as the suow of the 
m-untains, they would readily have 
granted that she resembled that 
snow no less in its unsullied purity. 

There was a slight movement 
amongst those who stood by the 
Marchesa’s carriage, aud the circle 
opened to give place to a dis- 
tinguished looking man who ap- 
proached it. One could see that 
he was of high rank by the defer- 
ence with which those who had 
hitherto occupied the attention of 
the Marches® stood aside whilst he 
addressed her; and even the Mar- 
chesa herself, as she entered intocon- 
versation with him, seemed to lend 
a respectful attention to his words, 
which was very different from the 
indifference with which she had 
received the young Florentiues who 
had previously thronged around 
her. And yet, the stranger was 
also young—not more than six or 
eight-and-twenty. 

At first he addressed his conversa- 
tion exclusively to the Marchesa, 
but after a little time he turned, 
and by addressing some of those 
who stood near, he made the con- 
versation more general ; and when 
he had thus recalled one or two 
others to share the attention of the 
Marchesa, he moved away, and 
began to examine the bouquets 
which a flower-girl was displaying 
in tempting array near the carriage. 
It seemed as if he were not easily 
pleased. At length he selected 
from amongst the various bouquets 
in her store, several specimens of a 
large scarlet flower, rejecting all 
others, and he arranged each 
blossom carefully as he fastened 
them together, refusing the assist- 
ance of the flower-girl, who could 
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doubtless have done it moreskilfully. 
When the task was completed to 
his satisfaction he again approached 
the carriage, and turning suddenly 
to the young Lena, after seeming, 
with a courteous smile, to request 
her mother’s permission to address 
her, he placed the bouquet in her 
hands with a few words of idle 
compliment, such as might be ad- 
dressed to a child. No one but 
Lena herself could see the glance, 
as rapid as it was eloquent, which 
accompanied the action; and Lena, 
as we have said, was no longer a 
child. She bent her head, whilst 
she uttered a few scarcely articu- 
‘late words of thanks; and if the 
Marchesa had noticed the bright 
flesh that rose to her daughter's 
pure forehead, she “might have 
thought that it was easily ac- 
counted for by the child having 
suddenly attracted the notice of 
one whose notice would have 
seemed an honour by the love- 
liest and the proudest ladies in 
Florence. 

The stranger left the carriage 
whilst Lena still bent over her 
flowers, having prolonged his 
adieux to the Marchesa for some 
minutes, and by the time that the 
mother was free to speak to her 
daughter, and to remark upon the 
somewhat singular bouquet that 
she held, Lena’s fair face betrayed 
no emotion. Verily, Lena was no 
longer a child. 


Fourta Scene. 


Tue festivities which had hitherto 
detained the noble families of 
Florence in that city, at a season 
when they had usually already 
quitted it for the beautiful villas 
in its neighbourhood, were to be 
brought to a close by a ball given 
at the Palazzo of the Grand Duke. ° 
The political affairs which had 
gathered so many distinguished 
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strangers together in his capital 
had been satisfactorily arranged, 
and their conclusion was to be cele- 
brated by a brilliant féte given by 
the Grand Duke, at which all the 
rank and beauty of Florence would 
be once more assembled, before the 
city was once more temporarily 
deserted alike by its noble guests 
and by its own principal families. 

It was the evening appointed for 
this féte. The Marchese B., ac- 
companied by the Marchesa and 
by his two eldest daughters, had 
repaired to the Grand Ducal palace, 
where the gay assembly could 
hardly present beauty to surpass 
that of those young sisters. 

The saloons of the Palazzo B. 
were silent and deserted. Lena 
was alone in her own apartment, 
which she had scarcely quitted 
during the day. She stood at the 
opened window which looked into 
the garden of the Palazzo, where 
every shrub, every flower was now 
illuminated by the moonlight, which 
is so brilliant in these climes, and 
yet which even there in its full 

rilliance has a silvery radiance 


which bathes all it streams upon in 
a mysterious beauty which the full 
sunlight never bestows. 

Lena stood long in apparently 


deep reflection. No sound broke 
the stillness around her save the 
light playing of the fountains in 
the garden below, and it seemed as 
if the beauty of the scene on which 
she gazed filled and occupied the 
young girl’s thoughts, so intently 
were her eyes fixed in that ab- 
sorbing gaze, so silently she stood 
in the shade of her chamber, whilst 
all without was flooded with the 
soft light. But fixedly as she 
seemed to look on the lovely scene 
before her, Lena saw not the deep 
skies—the moonlight—the flowers 
—the more distant hills, where the 
dark pines stood out loftier, darker 
than in the sunny morning light. 
Lena saw none of these things. 
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She only saw what memory brought 
before her—the eloquent glance of 
dark flashing eyes. She heard not 
the ceaseless light fall of the waters 
of the fountains—she heard only 
the rich, musical tones of the voice 
which had spoken low, thrilling 
words to her, as she sat on the 
illuminated terrace on that evening 
which she might never forget. 
The echoes of those words might 
never die. Lena stood motionless ; 
but her young heart beat wildly 
as she stood alone in her chamber 
on that night. She was in great 
danger, as she stood seemingly safe 
and silent in that chamber; and 
there was no hand to draw her 
back, as she was unconsciously and 
irresistibly hurried on to her fate. 
Long years afterwards that moon- 
light scene, which she scarce heeded 
now, came vividly back to Lena’s 
memory—long years afterwards; 
in far different scenes, that hour 
and its associations rushed unbidden 
into her dreams ;—but never again 
could Lena gaze on any scene with 
the innocent light in her eyes, 
which was still trembling there as 
on that fatal night. 

Lena started, as a small clock 
struck with clear, ringing sound the 
hour of midnight. She turned 
away from the window, and for a 
moment she bent low over some 
flowers which stood in a vase on a 
table near her. They were the 
flowers that had been given to her 
on the previous evening at the Cas- 
cine, and many times during that 
day had Lena bent over them, in- 
haling with silent delight their 
fragrance and their associations. 
She glanced round the room now— 
her eyes were restless, her move- 
ments uncertain—it almost seemed 
as if she hesitated in fulfilling some 
purpose. Once more she bent over 
the flowers, and as if in their per- 
fume she found new resolution, she 
threw a black mantilla round her so 
as almost entirely to conceal her 
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white dress, and leaving her room she 
passed softly and hastily down the 
wide marble stair-case, and reached 
the saloon which opened on to the 
terrace overlooking the garden. 

The moonlight streamed through 
the glass doors, lending a softened 
and exquisite beauty to the statues 
with which the saloon was partly 
surrounded. Lena did not pause 
there, but passing on to the terrace, 
she descended into the garden, and 
with gliding, noiseless steps, she 
traversed the open space which lay 
next to the Palazzo, and entering a 
path which wound through the 
fragrant shade of a grove of aroma- 
tic shrubs, which bounded the gar- 
den on the farther side, and which 
extended to the banks of the Arno, 
she did not pause until she reached 
a pavilion which overlooked its 
blue waters, and where again the 
silvery moonlight streamed upon 
the scene. 

At the door of the pavilion Lena 
paused. She trembled whilst she 
drew the folds of her mantilla over 
her head; but ere she had time to 
obey the instinct which now at the 
last moment bade her retrace her 
steps unseen, the Signor, whose first 
glance had made him the master of 
her fate, stood beside her. The 
young girl involuntarily shrunk 
back as he raised her hand to his’ 
lips, and with a few murmured 
words sought to guide her hesi- 
tating steps to the pavilion. But 
when, a few minutes later, as he 
still spoke without receiving any 
answer, he passed his arm round her 
shrinking form, and, yielding to an 
impulse of uncontrollable passion, 
clasped her to his breast, Lena drew 
back no longer; and in a sudden 
tumult of feeling, as strange as it 
was irresistible, she clung to him 
with trembling ecstasy as he covered 
her lips, her brow, her closed eyes 
with passionate kisses. 

Two hours later, and ere the 
Grand Duke’s guests had remarked 
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the absence of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of their number, who 
had been seen in the apartments 
early in the evening, and had then 
disappeared unnoticed, he had re- 
sumed his place amongst them ; and 
with courteous words and affable 
demeanour, he contrived to converse 
for a few moments on that evening 
with each Florentine noble who 
might feel himself entitled by his 
birth and position to such distin- 
guished notice. 

And Lena slept in her silent 
chamber ;—but the parted lips—the 
somewhat quickened breathing— 
the very flush on her cheek—the 
occasionally murmured words—all 
showed that Lena’s sleep was not 
dreamless, and that her dreams were 
no longer of her birds and flowers. 
Lena never could be a child again. 


Firtn Scene. 


On the day following the Grand 
Duke’s féte the Palazzo B. was to 
be deserted, and for the few remain- 
ing weeks of the hot weather the 
Marchese was to remove with his 
family to one of the enchanting 
villas near Fiesole, where many 
Florentine families repair in search 
of the cooler mountain air when the 
valiey, in which their own fair city 
lies, becomes insupportable from the 
extreme heat. 

At an early hour on that bright 
summer morning, and before any 
sounds of life in the Palazzo told 
that its inmates were awaking to 
the new day, Lena again left her 
chamber and descended to the gar- 
den. 
these bright morning hours in the 
= overlooking the Arno. 

er pursuits had ever been some- 
what different from those of her 
sisters. She had ever been more 
childlike in her tastes. She had 


tended birds and flowers, whilst they 
had dreamed of fétes and operas; 
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she had rested well-pleased in her 
simple, childish days, whilst they 
had eagerly sought every opportu- 
nity of approaching the richness and 
splendour of that of their elders. 
Many hours of Lena’s bright young 
life had thus been spent in solitary 
occupation and amusement, and the 
pavilion had ever been her favourite 
resort. 

On this the last morning of her 
stay in Florence, the young girl 
quitted her chamber at an earlier 
hour than usual, aud with a some- 
what slower step than was her wont, 
she passed through the garden. 
She did not turn aside as usual to 
bestow loving glance or touch on 
her favourite flowers ; she did not 
heed the gambols of the little pet 
dog that accompanied her, seeking 
in vain to attract her notice. She 
walked slowly, with her eyes on the 
ground, and her small white hands 
clasped on her bosom. Lena was 
dreaming. How exquisite are such 
dreams! A master hand has touched 
the chords of her young heart ; and 
in the fuluess of their melody 
little recked Lena of the sad truth, 
that in the very intensity of their 
vibration lay the danger that those 
chords might one day break. 

She reached the pavilion, and 
entering it, she stood for a moment 
uncertain, and then, putting aside 
the large hat that she wore, she 
threw herself on the couch on 
which she had sat on the previous 
night. Lena had never looked more 
lovely. The colour in her cheek 
was brighter than usual—was she 
not still hearing that low, passionate 
voice? the light in her eyes lay 
deeper—was it the languor caused 
by the sultry atmosphere which 
made those eyes so dreamy in their 
expression, so languishing in their 
liquid light ? She leaned her head 


_on her hand, her golden hair fuall- 


ing forward shaded her gloving 
cheek. The stillness—-the fragrance 
of the flowers around her—all 
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tended to encourage and to deepen 
the delicious reverie to which she 
was yielding, and an hour passed 
unheeded by; such an hour as Lena 
might, perhaps, recall in after life 
with silent agony. 

She was interrupted at length, 
and she started as she heard her 
own name spoken in a familiar voice. 
She looked up, and saw Bianca, her 
nurse. There isa close tie between 
the Italian nurse and ber nursling 
which can scarcely be understood 
in England, and which leads to a 
familiarity of intercourse very 
foreign to English ideas. Lena 
loved Bianca, and Bianca idolized 
Lena with all the ardour of her un- 
tutored Italian nature. Ignorant 
and superstitious as those of her 
class too frequently are in Italy, she 
had never been regarded with much 
favour by the Marchesa; and, con- 
sequently, whilst she had watched 
and tended her nursling with the 
most faithful and devoted attach- 
ment, she had ever looked on her 
mistress with a mixture of fear 
and dislike ; thanking the Madonna 
that if Lena had inherited the fair 
face and golden hair of her English 
mother, she had not inherited her 
cold English nature. 

Bianca had brought some refresh- 
ment to Lena, and she stood by her 
side as she urged her to take it. 

“What ails you this morning, 
carina?” said the nurse. ‘ Why 
are you so sad?” 

“T am not sad, Bianca,” said Lena, 
raising her deep blue eyes, and even 
as she spoke, a bright smile illu- 
mined her young face. “Iam not 
sad. I only tell you that I am not 
hungry.” 

“ Ah! little one,” said Bianca, 
shaking her head, “ I must speak to 
you, and you will not be angry with 
me. The moon was very bright 
last night, and I was looking into 
the garden about midnight.” 

Lena started to her feet, and the 
quick crimson blood rushed over 
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cheek, neck, and brow, but she 
could not speak. 

“ Don’t be angry, little one,”’ pur- 
sued Bianca. “1t was my affair to 
watch that you came safely home 
again, and how could I help seeing 
that you did not come alone? And 
if I do not speak some words of 
warning to you, who else is to speak 
them? Who else saw my darling 
yesterday, so unlike herself, with 
new thoughts in her dear eyes, and 
looking all day at those scarlet 
flowers until their very colour 
seemed to pass into her cheek ?” 

“Bianca,” said Lena, averting 
her head, “ did you see last night 
who e 

“‘ Yes, darling,” said Bianca. “I 
know him, and I know that no good 
can come to my child from his love. 
Do not love him, little one; there 
can only be sorrow in such love. 
And did you not see as you parted 
from him how suddenly the night 
darkened, although the moon should 
have shone brightly for another 
hour? I could scarcely see you 
as you came up the steps. No 
good can come from his love. Do 
not love him, little one.” 

“Do not speak of him, Bianca,” 
said Lena, as she sunk once more 
on the couch. ‘Do not name him 
to any one.” 

“ Nay,” answered the nurse, “I 
will speak of this to no one but my 
own child. But will you not pro- 
mise me that you will not love bim, 
darling? Think what he is. If 
that mountain came down into the 
valley, carina, would it not crush 
and ruin our sweet flowers and 
groves? Promise that you will not 
love him, little one.” 

Lena looked at her, but the ex- 
pression of her eyes was vague and 
dreamy once more. It seemed as 
if she scarcely heard the words 
that were addressed to her. Her 
thoughts had wandered. She was 
not even disturbed that her secret 
was known to her faithful nurse. 
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The first instinctive feeling on hear- 
ing it spoken of had been such as 
to call up a vivid blush; but the 
tie between Bianca and herself was 
such as to make her feel no dread 
of any further discovery in conse- 
quence of what her nurse had seen, 
no fear of further remonstrance 
from Bianca than she herself chose 
to hear; and whilst Bianca talked, 
Lena’s thoughts had wandered’from 
her words. 

“‘ Promise me,” repeated Bianca, 
“promise me, carina, that you will 
not love him.” 

And Lena smiled strangely as 
she rose and left the pavilion, and 
pausing at its entrance whilst she 
turned towards her nurse for a 
moment, she said softly, ‘ Bianca, 
can you promise that you will not 
feel the heat of the sun?” 

Bianca stood looking after her as 
she went slowly towards the house, 
and she shook her head as she 
looked, and muttered to herself, 
“There is no use trying to tell her 


-to-day, that I could promise that 


very well. I have only to keep in 
the shade where the sun’s scorch- 
ing rays cannot reach me, and to 
believe that they will destroy me if 
I am exposed to them.” 

Bianca paused for afew moments 
in thought; and then following 
Lena with a quick step, she over- 
took her, and laid her hand fondly 
on the young girl’s shoulder, as she 
spoke in a low voice, “Do you 
know, tesoro, Miss, I can remember 
a day when you were a little child, 
and this great Signor came to visit 
the Marchesa—and his large black 
eyes were fixed on you then—and 
he stooped to caress you as you 
played by the fountain under the 
terrace—and you came and hid 
your face on Bianca’s lap. when he 
went away—and you cried, and said 
that his touch made you shudder. 


Now, darling, that shudder meant ° 


something, and I tell you that there 
is no good in his love.” 
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And Lena listened with attention 
at last, and raised her eyes to 
Bianca’s kindly face with an eager 
glance of inquiry. “Did he really 
caress me when I was a little child, 
Bianca ?” 

“Yes, and you cried passionately, 
little one, as trembled in my arms 
afterwards. Promise me that you 
will not love him.” 

But Lena spoke no more, and as 
she walked slowly on, Bianca saw 
that a sweet smile lightened the 
young face that she loved so well. 


Sixtu Scene. 


Tue few remaining weeks of that 
summer and early autumn passed 
away, and one of the first families 
that returned to Florence was that of 
the Marchese B. The preparations 
for Francesca’s marriage had been 
concluded, and within a few days 
after their arrival at the Palazzo 
the ceremony took place, and the 
magnificent saloons of the Palazzo 
were thrown open on the same 
evening, that a brilliant ball might 
celebrate the event. 

The apartments were already 
crowded, and still Lena had not 
quitted her own chamber. Her 
toilette was complete, the same 
simple style of dress that she had 
worn at the summer féte of which 
we have spoken. Her rich hair 
fell, as then, in clustering curls 
on her shoulders, instead of being 
bound up and arranged in the 
formal fashion of the day. The 
same large emeralds clasped her 
sleeves—these rare gems had the 
unspeakable charm of association 
for Lena now. They were the 
only jewels that she had worn on 
that summer evening, and she wore 
no others now. Lena stood, as we 
have seen her stand before, bending 
over some flowers; and Bianca, 
who stood near her, watching her in 
silence, had seen with the watchful 
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eye of affection, and the quick ob- 
servation of an Italian, reared from 
her youth upwards in the mysteries 
of love and intrigue, that there was 
acertain peculiarity in the bouquet 
on which her nursling gazed so in- 
tently, that-was not unfamiliar to 
her. It was formed entirely of large 
scarlet flowers, unrelieved by any 
other colour. It recalled to Bi- 
anca’s memory another bouquet 
which had remained sufficiently 
long in Lena’s chamber to attract 
her nurse’s attention. It had been 
tended and cared for by Lena her- 
self, long after the time at which 
she was accustomed to cast aside 
her most fragrant favourites, and 
replace them with others. Bianca 
recollected that bouquet well. She 
knew that it had been carried from 
Florence to Fiesole, and she did 
not doubt that its withered leaves 
were still in Lena’s possession. 
Once again during their stay at 
Fiesole, Bianca had found a pre- 
cisely similar bouquet in Lena’s 
chamber. Bianca knew not whence 
it came, but she saw it tended 
and valued as the previous one 
had been—and now, when the 
late season must have made it 
somewhat difficult to procure them, 
the very same scarlet flowers—the 
same peculiarity in their arrange- 
ment—were there; and as Bianca’s 
eyes fell upon them, and she 
marked Lena’s glowing cheek, she 
felt that those flowers spoke elo- 
quently to the young girl’s quickly 
beating heart. 

“The guests have all arrived, 
darling,” said the nurse. “ Will 
you not descend to the saloon, 
now?” 

“Yes, Bianca, I am going,” said 
Lena; and with a lingering step, 
and without meeting the fond glance 
of her faithful nurse, Lena left her 
chamber, and slowly repaired to the 
scene of revelry. But though Lena’s 
step lingered, her heart bounded, 
for the flowers were, indeed, a sign 
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or token, and she longed to be 
amongst the brilliant throng of 
guests, whilst with the strange con- 
tradiction and struggle of feeling 
which is so familiar to all who have 
loved, the more intensely she longed 
to be there, the more she hesitated 
and seemed to shrink from going. 
The season was too far advanced 
to allow of the terrace being a 
favourite resort, but one of the glass 
doors of the saloon was open, that 
those who chose to breathe the air, 
which on this evening chanced to be 
soft and balmy, might pass to the 
terrace, on which, as usual, exqui- 
site flowers and shrubs were ar- 
ranged, but it was not illuminated, 
save by the softened light of a ris- 
ing moon. Lena found her way to 
this opened door at once, and stood 
there uninterrupted for some time. 
The guests were dancing in a more 
distant apartment, and in this saloon 
there were only scattered groups of 
those who, being occupied with their 
own companions or conversation, 
did not at first observe the young 
girl, who was, indeed, unknown to 
most of the Marchese’s guests. 
Lena watched with eager, quick 
glance each new group as the gay 
crowd came and went. She stood 
in the recess of the opened door, 
where she would be least likely to 
be observed, unless any one wished 
to pass on to the terrace, which was 
as yet unoccupied; but whilst she 
stood rather in the shade, all who 
passed through the brilliantly lighted 
saloon were plainly seen by her, and 
on each new comer she darted the 
same quick, silent glance. Sud- 
denly her eyes fell, her fair face 
flushed deeply for one moment, 
whilst the next she was paler than 
usual, and, turning hastily aside, she 
passed on to the terrace with that 
same contradiction of feeling which 
had kept her so long in her chamber; 
for she passed on to the terrace at the 
very moment when, by remaining 
in her place, she could have met 
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the glance for which her very soul 
thirsted. But she had not been 
unobserved in her quick movement, 
and as she watched the approach of 
the Marchesa, accompanied by a 
guest whom she eeemed to treat 
with marked distinction, Lena saw 
that they approached the opened 
door, and in another moment her 
mother’s voice summoned her. 

“ Lena,” said the Marchesa, “ the 
Duke of —— has requested your 
hand in the next dance. Let me pre- 
sent you to his Royal Highness.” 

And Lena advanced, and stood on 
the terrace in the soft moonlight, 
whilst a few ceremonious words were 
uttered by the Duke, who stood by 
the Marchesa within the saloon. A 
few minutes later, and without Lena 
having addressed a word to her illus- 
trious partner, as they passed to- 
gether through the crowded apart- 
ments, where most of the guestsstood 
aside as they passed, she found her- 
self joining in the dance with him, 
and painfully conscious that many 
eyes were watching them. 

But Lena’s natural grace came 
to her assistance ; she scarcely at- 
tempted to speak whilst the dance 
lasted—she answered a few formal 
sentenecs which the Duke addressed 
to her—she never raised her eyes to 
his—but, when their hands met in 
the dance, it might have been the 
heat of the crowded saloons that 
brought the flush to her cheek ; for 
only Lena knew the thrill of ecstasy 
which that touch caused to vibrate 
through her whole being. 

The dance ended, and the Duke 
conducted his fair partner once more 
to the saloon where he had found 
her, and Lena soon stood beside him 
on the otherwise unoccupied terrace. 
But even then Lena shrank back, 
and, trembling with emotion, tacitly 
refused to advance beyond the first 
few steps, which she took almost in- 
voluntarily. Again low, passionate 
words were uttered—again Lena 
trembled with answering and un- 
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conscious passion—her hands were 
clasped in his—her face was averted, 
as she listened to what seemed to 
be entreaties rapidly and eagerly 
uttered. For a time these entreaties 
seemed to be vain. Lena did not 
speak, but she bent her head lower, 
and her gestures seemed to speak 
denial of his request. At length, 
vehemently, imperiously, with a 
manner that almost terrified her, he 
bade her look up, and as with sud- 
den and startled impulse she obeyed 
him, and raised her eyes, she met 
once more that strange, passionate 
gaze. Lena trembled, and her head 
sunk slowly on her bosom as she 
whispered the required promise. 
The next moment she was aloue, and 
she only saw the Marchese’s illus- 
trious guest again at a distance, in 
conversation with the Marchesa and 
other noble ladies. 

The following morning at an early 
hour, when the breezes came with 
somewhat chilly breath from the 
mountains, Lena sat in the pavilion 
at the end of the garden—every 
sense enchained by the music of the 
voice she loved—every pulse throb- 
bing wildly in answer to the passion 
with which her lover clasped her un- 
resisting to his breast. 

“Tell me no longer of my beauty,” 
she murmured, as she raised her 
liquid eyes to his, only to lower them 
once more as she met his burning 


gaze. “Tell me no longer of my 
beauty. Tell me only of thy love.” 


SeventH ScENE. 


Taree months later, when the 
winds were piercing, and the full 
beauty even of an Italian summer 
and autumn had yielded to the 
colder season, Lena sat alone one 
morning in the pavilion overhanging 
the Arno. Her face was buried iu 


-the cushions of the couch on which 


she sat, and one might have imagined 
that she slept, so long had she re- = 
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mained in the same attitude, motion- 
less save for a slight tremor which 
occasionally and visibly shook her 
frame, and which might be the re- 
sult of her exposure to the keen 
air, as her mantle had fallen, appa- 
rently unheeded by her. 

But Lena did not sleep, and when 
at length she raised her head at the 
sound of footsteps approaching the 
pavilion, and glanced towards the 
door, one could almost have doubted 
whether it were Lena who sat 
there, so changed was she from what 
the past su:nmer-time had seen her. 
Her check was perfectly colourless, 
her lips quivered with suppressed 
but uncontrollable emotion. Her 
dark blue eyes were distended, and 
in their lustre there was a restless, 
startled expression, which was once 
very foreign to their cali, liquid 
light. It seemed unnatural that so 


childlike a face and form should 
betray such strange agitation. If 
tears bad rained from her large eyes, 
if her trembling lips had but spoken 
her grief, one could only have felt 


that like other mortals Lena had 
found that this was a world of 
sorrow, but that she had found it 
out too early. But no tears gathered 
in the restless eyes, no words burst 
from the quivering lips. Was the 
wild beating of her heart the prelude 
to the breaking of its overstrained 
chords ? 

Lena’s secret had been discovered. 
It matters not here to tell in what 
mauner it came to the Marchesa’s 
knowledge. Abouta fortnight before 
the morning on which we again find 
Lena in the pavilion, the secret had 
been discovered ; and whilst it had 
been jealously guarded by the 
haughty parents, the unhappy girl 
had felt the full weight of the shame 
of the discovery. Her father had 
refused to see her. The Marchesa 
had never been a tender mother, and 
when it became her task to convey 
to her child the harsh and peremp- 
tory commands of her father, as to 
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the only course to be pursued now, 
the communication was coldly made. 
No gentle word invited the confi- 
dence of the young girl’s bursting 
heart, no tender caress opened the 
fountain of the tears- which might 
have been shed upon a true mother’s 
bosom even by the most erring 
child. And only sixteen summers 
had passed since those eyes first 
opened to the light; only sixteen 
summers since the wail of the help- 
less new-born infant bad first ap- 
pealed to that proud mother’s heart. 
What had that mother done during 
these sixteen years for her child? 
Had not Lena been left to train 
herself? left to the guidance of her 
own undisciplined, impulsive nature? 
Pure as the light in her own inno- 
cent eyes, she had pursued her care- 
less way—knowing no evjl, but 
taught no good—and when the gust 
of passion came, her very innocence 
made her destruction inevitable. 
During that miserable fortnight 
not one word had been addressed 
to the unhappv Lena by the Mar- 
chesa after the first words of cutting 
reproach, save the cold communica- 
tion of the Marchese’s resolution 
concerning her future lot. The 
honour of the family must be saved 
at any hazard. The Prince was a 
useful son-in-law. He had power 
and influence, and was found very 
ready to exert both to save the 
threatened honour of the family, 
whose daughter bore his own illus- 
trious name. All was speedily 
arranged, and in Lena’s chamber, 
even now as she sat alone in the 
pavilion, the bridal robes were dis- 
played which she was to wear on 
the following morning; and, as 
Baroness de L., she was told that she 
might once more be restored to ber 
place in the esteem of her family; 
that the shame which they had 
sought to make so overwhelming 
to her during that fortnight might 
be consigned to oblivion ; and that 
when she should at some future 
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day return to Florence, she might 
depend on a reception suitable to 
her position as a daughter of 
that noble house. Meantime, by 
the interest of the Prince, it was 
arranged that the Baron’s diplomatic 
duties called him to Lisbon imme- 
diately after the marriage, which had 
been hurried accordingly. 

Remonstrance would have been 
useless, and Lena did not remon- 
strate. She heard her fate pro- 
nounced,and she left the Marchesa’s 
presence without uttering one word 
of entreaty, which she knew would 
not be heard. She had been warned 
that, in the event of her not being 

. submissive, a convent must be the 
alternative ; and little as Lena could 
as yet realize the full horror of her 

osition, she was yet fully conscious 
in her bewildered misery that to be 
consigned to a convent was to be 
separated fur ever from the love 
which was all the world to her, and 
to which she clung with the more 
tenacity as she became aware of the 
destruction that it had brouglit upon 
her. So in silence she apparently 
submitted to the proposed marriage. 
But deep in Lena’s heart lay a hope 
which she dared scarcely utter even 
to herself. With the truest un- 
bounded devotion, that had led to 
her misery, she thought that she 
might be saved yet. The time was 
short, but love was all-powerful, and 
Lena had passed the last days of that 
fortnight in a state of restless ex- 
citement and wild hope, which was 
watched with dismay by the only 
loving eyes that watched her, those 
of her faithful Bianca. 

The footsteps that had roused 
Lena were those of Bianca, who 
came to seek her with watchful care, 
and to urge her to return to her 
chamber. Lena had never told 
Bianca in words that any hope lay 
buried in her heart, but Bianca had 
noted the restless look of expecta- 
tion which the poor girl’s pale 

countenance wore, and Bianca did 
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not doubt that a hope was indulged 
which this last day must destroy ; 
and Bianca greatly dreaded the 
moment when Lena should feel that 
her fate was inevitable. How would 
she bear it ? 

“ You are quite chilled, little one,” 
said the nurse in a caressing tone. 
* Come back to your chamber; you 
have remained here too long.” 

And Lena rose immediately to 
return to the Palazzo, almost as if 
she welcomed any change. Bianca 
accompanied her to her chamber, 
and ere Lena had crossed its thresh- 
old, Bianca’s quick eye detected 
what Lena saw the next moment. 
A bouquet, of large scarlet flowers, 
was on the table. They were some- 
what paler and more fragile than 
such flowers were wont to be, as 
if unusual heat had forced them 
into unnatural bloom at an un- 
wonted season. But they were the 
same flowers which Bianca had pre- 
viously seen in Lena’s chamber— 
many bouquets had succeeded the 
first one—and Bianca stood petrified 
when she saw them. But when 
Lena’s glance fell on them, not even 
her nurse’s presence could check 
the burst of emotion excited by the 
sight. She clasped the flowers to 
her heaving bosom —she pressed 
them to her trembling lips—she 
gazed-on them as if there were new 
life in the very sight of their fragile 
blossoms. She unwound the ribbon 
which fastened their stems together, 
and as she read the contents of the 
tiny slip of paper which was en- 
closed there, and on which only 
three or four words were traced, the 
vivid colour rose to her pale cheek. 

“TI am saved, Bianca,” she mur- 
mured at length; “I am saved. I 
shall see him to-night.” 

Bianca did not answer. She could 
not tell the poor child that not even 
his presence could save her, and she 
did not choose to tell her what she 
herself felt painfully—that his pre- 
seuce was a terrible risk at such a 
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moment, however great the precau- 
tions that he might use. 

When all the inmates of the 
Palazzo had retired to rest that 
night, Lena stole forth for the last 
time to meet her lover. Bianca 
watched anxiously for her return. 
The interview was long, and when 
Lena regained her chamber, Bianca 
drew back at her aspect, and the 
words that she would have uttered 
died upon her lips. The restless 
light in Lena’s eyes had died away— 
her features betrayed no symptom 
of agitation—a deep settled despair 
seemed to have fallen on her young 
spirit with almost deadening power, 
and she moved and looked as if 
she were in a trance. She offered 
no resistance, as Bianca, with gentle 
care, waited on her, and prepared her 
for rest ; but she did not speak, and 
when she looked at her nurse, the 
fixed expression of her eyes—the 
speechless woe portrayed on her 
countenance — made the faithful 
Bianca turn away in tears. Only 
once did she betray any kind of 
emotion. Her glance fell on the 
scarlet flowers, and as she looked at 
them, she pressed her hands to her 
bosom as if to still its sudden and 
tumultuous throbbing. But the 
next moment she bowed her head 
and hid her face in her hands; and 
when she again looked up, Bianca 
had removed the flowers, and though 
her glance sought them, she did not 
ask her to replace them, but laid 
herself wearily down to take the 
rest which might mercifully be 
granted to her youth; and which 
would deaden for a time, at least, 
the senses which seemed to be even 
now half stupefied by some great 
mental shock. 

On the following morning, pas- 
sive, and betraying no outward sign 


of emotion, Lena became Baroness 
de L. 
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Erentu Scene. 


Tue balmy breath of spring had 
quickened countless blossoms into 
life. Even in cold northern climates 
the woods were filled with melody, 
and in green glades the soft air was 
scented with the fragrant breath of 
violets and pale primroses. And in 
the more favoured southern lands, 
where winter is almost unknown, 
and where nature brings forth fresh 
treasures from the stores as each 
season comes and goes, in these 
climes spring had come, and with 
magic touch had spread a sudden 
loveliness over the land—and joyous 
in her own fresh beauty, in her 
radiant light, in her perfumed atmo- 
sphere, she seemed to invite all 
mankind to rejoice with her. But 


vainly is the outer life, joyous and 
smiling, when the inner life is 
darkened. 

Amongst the rocky heights of 
Cintra, where the numerous white 
quintas gleamed through the luxu- 
riant and varied mantle of green, 


which nature with lavish hand has 
spread over that delicious scene, lay 
Lena’s new home. ‘There were 
statelier homes amongst those rocky 
heights, but there was not a more 
beautiful spot, even at Ciutra, than 
that on which stood the low white 
quinta of San Gennaro. Placed 
higher than any other dwelling 
there, its site commanded a view of 
almost unequalled beauty in the 
scene below. The orange-groves, 
the odoriferous breath of which 
filled the air; the light foliage of 
the olive, contrasting with the 
darker verdure of the bay and the 
cypress; the shining quintas, each 
embosomed in its own rich beauty, 
whilst each lent a feature to com- 
plete the exquisite whole. All these 
combined to make the scene spread 
below that somewhat isolated quinta 
of San Gennaro lovely as a dream. 
On a terrace, at some little dis- 
tance from the house, and which 
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from its situation commanded the 
most extensive view, Lena was 
seated on a bright spring morning 
some months after her marriage. 
One glance at her drooping figure, 
her listless attitude, would have 
told that either sorrow or illness 
had marked her as a victim; but 
when the fair face was seen, still 
surrounded by the bright golden 
tresses, falling in childlike fashion 
on her shoulders ; when the lustre- 
less eye was noted, the mournful 
expression of the mouth, the pale 
cheek, it might well be thought 
that sorrow had darkened to despair ; 
and that such despair must soon 
destroy the springs of that young, 
blighted life. A dreamy, wandering 
gaze, that looked without seeing 
what it seemed to gaze upon, was 
poor Lena’s. She sat alone. She 
held a book in her hand, but the 
hand lay listlessly on her knees. 
Her thoughts were far away, vague 
and indistinct even to herself; for 
almost constant solitude and cease- 
less reverie, following closely upon 
the fatal events of the past year, 
had somewhat overtasked Lena’s 
nature, and unless something might 
soon occur to rouse her, it seemed 
to Bianca, as if her nursling’s mind 
would never recover its tone. But 
Bianca knew that ere long a crisis 
would come, and she felt that then 
Lena must either die, or awaken to 
a more real life. 

When the Baron de L. had first 
brought his lovely young bride to 
Portugal, enchanted by her beauty, 
and gratified by a marriage which 
had greatly advanced his fortunes, 
which had not been very prosperous 
when his illustrious patron, the 
Prince, bad arranged this union; he 
had devoted himself with an assi- 
duity, not very usual on the Conti- 
nent, to the task of winning the 
heart of the wife to whom he was 
a total stranger; but he had found 
his endeavours met by a strange and 
hopeless indifference. This had but 
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increased his passion for her, and he 
had watched her with ceaseless and 
devouring anxiety to discover in 
what way he might succeed in 
touching the heart that seemed so 
cold—so silent—and yet which he 
instinctively felt had great wealth 
of passion in its depths. 

Lena seemed at first perfectly 
passive, and she might have been 
thought almost unconscious of his 
devotion. If she shrank from ca- 
resses which she dared not quite 
refuse, no eye bebeld the inward 
shudder—if his ardent words fell 
unheeded on her ear, no one knew 
that the echo of another voice was 
even there; and the very echo of 
that voice had dulled her ear to all 
save its own music. 

But after a time—a very short 
time — Lena’s demeanour had 
changed to her husband. No longer 
passive, she did not attempt 
to conceal her repugnance to his 
caresses, almost to his presence. 
Restless and petulant, her very 
nature seemed to change, and whilst 
the Baron—wounded, indignant— 
desisted from his efforts to gain her 
love, a sudden suspicion, not unnea- 
tural in that land of intrigue, darted 
into his mind, and he determined 
to watch closely the childlike wite 
who appeared to regard his devotion 
with scorn, and who seemed, with 
a struggle of feeling beyond her 
years, to be alternately a prey to 
deep dejection and to restless su’- 
fering. 

Then Lena became ill, and the 
medical advisers, whom the Baron 
hastily summoned, desired her im- 
mediate removal from Lisbon to 
Cintra. The Baron’s duties made 
it impossible for him to reside con- 
stantly at Cintra, and Lena soon 
found herself at the quinta of San 
Gennaro, freed alike from bis love 
and from his scrutiny, save during 
his occasional and hasty visits. 

And then Lena sunk into deeper 
and more apparently hopeless 
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apathy than ever. The strange, 
stricken look, with which she had 
returned from her last visit to the 
pavilion on the eve of her marriage 
day, returned to her countenance ; 
and she would pass day after day 
seated on the terrace, motionless, 
idle, and sunk in gloomy, shapeless 
reverie. Bianca tended her with 
fond anxiety, and looked with a 
mixture of hope and fear to the 
crisis that was approaching. If it 
did not bring new life, new hope, 
to that heavy heart, Bianca felt 
that the last blossoms of the coming 
summer would too surely fall on the 
young Baroness’s grave. 

The terrace upon which Lena 
sat alone, was bordered by almond- 
trees, which within the last few 
days had burst into beauty; the 
delicate pink and white of their 
fragile blossoms adding to the fairy- 
like loveliness of the scene. Under 
one of those trees Lena’s seat was 
placed, and she was aroused at 
length by some of its light blos- 


soms dropping into her lap, shaken 
from the tree by the faint breeze 
which whispered among its branches. 
Lena started, and seemed to be- 
come suddenly conscious that the 
sun’s noontide rays were streaming 
through the light branches on her 


uncovered head. She rose, and re- 
turned to the quinta, there to cast 
herself on a couch in a shaded cham- 
ber, plunged once more in gloomy 
thought, from which Bianca’s fond 
care would arouse her at the cooler 
evening hour, whence she was wont 
to return again to her place o. the 
terrace, under the almond-trees. 

But wherever she went, i sun- 
shine or in shade, in sad day-dreams, 
or in troubled fitful slumber, Lena 
carried with ber the bitter memory 
of the irreparable past. 
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Sprine had deepened into summer, 
the almond blossoms had fallen, 
light and noiseless, and the richer 
children of the glowing summer 
made the air heavy with their per- 
fume. The nightingales had ceased 
the melodious song which during 
the bright spring had made the 
fragrant thickets musical, and as 
the summer sunshine deepened in 
its glory, a light had returned to 
Lena’s eye—as the gorgeous sum- 
mer flowers had opened around 
her, they had seemed to reflect a 
warmer glow on her young cheek ; 
her step that had been so heavy, 
was lighter now, and if her voice 
were not ringing as of old, still 
there was something in its tone 
which recalled the days when it 
had been joyous and careless as 
the carol of a bird. For Lena was 
a mother now, and in the cradle of 
her infant she seemed for the mo- 
ment to have centred her love, her 
hopes, her fears; calling up from 


- their buried th the fountains of 


her girlish feelings, pouring them 
forth with the added fervour of 
motherhood on that little unconsci- 
ous head. 

It might not last long, but Bianca 
welcomed the change, the revulsion 
of feeling which had followed the 
infant’s birth, with a thankful heart ; 
and whilst Lena cherished the in- 
fant, Bianca cherished the infant’s 
mother. Lena had remained at 
Cintra, the Baron only visiting the 
quinta occasionally. The Baron 
had become moody and miserable, 
and if Lena could have turned from 
her child to watch her unloved hus- 
band, she might have trembled at 
the darkened expression of his 
countenance, the gloomy silence 
which had succeeded his former 
efforts to please and interest her. 
Those efforts were now entirely dis- 
continued, and gradually, but surely, 
the relations between the husband 
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and wife had become as distant and 
cold as Lena herself could have 
desired. But the Baron still watched 
her, and Lena was all unconscious 
of his scrutiny. , 

It may seem strange, but it is 
true, that in all that had passed, 
Lena’s sufferings had never been 
aggravated by remorse. It had 
never even occurred to ber that the 
Baron de L. had been wronged by 
the hasty marriage which she had, 
with all the selfishness of bewil- 
dered love, regarded only as the 
expiation demanded from her when 
she had endangered the honour of 
her family. She had felt herself 
outraged by the Baron’s love—she 
had never realized that he was out- 
raged by her indifference. Untaught, 
savé by Nature’s dangerous lessons ; 
unprincipled, from no one having 
ever pointed out to her the difference 
between right and wrong, Lena had 
never for one moment regarded her 
conduct in its true light. Her in- 
dignant parents had, indeed, sought 
to overwhelm her with shame by 
their cutting reproaches ; but these 
reproaches spoke only of the honour 
of the family, and the shame to 
which they pointed was the shame 
that their world would have heaped 
upon her, had they not saved her 
from its obloquy by her marriage 
and removal from Florence. To no 
higher tribunal had Lena ever been 
taught to look, in a home where 
even the usual duties of the faith 
that her parents professed had been 
habitually neglected. And Lena, 
bewildered, ignorant of the world 
and its ways, knowing only that her 
very soul seemed bound by death- 
less ties to the man who, they said, 
had degraded her by tempting her 
into clandestine meetings with him, 
Lena had been conscious of nothing 
at the time that her secret was dis- 
covered save a passionate longing to 
behold him once more; to escape 
from their reproaches to his devo- 
tion ; to exchange the Marchesa’s 
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angry glances for the fascination of 
that gaze which had lured her to 
destruction; to clasp his hand once 
more, and breathe the intoxicating, 
poisonous atmosphere with which 
his passion surrounded her. 

When he came, and when Lena 
heard from his own lips that the 
dreaded marriage was inevitable; 
when, with looks and tones of love, 
and caresses that the bewildered 
Lena never dreamed of resisting 
even then, he urged, with the 
sophistry of which he was a master, 
the expediency, nay, the necessity, 
of the marriage taking place, the 
unhappy Lena had only become 
suddenly conscious of an over 
powering, a misery, where 
a less childlike mind would have 
been filled with a wronged woman’s 
deep and bitter resentment. At 
first, she had only listened to his 
impassioned words; she had heard 
only his fervent vows, his protes- 
tations and promises of future 
meetings; she had clung to him 
with all the passionate devotion 
which filled her very being, and 
under the influence of which she 
could scarce understand anything 
beyond the bliss of the moment in 
which she was clasped in his arms ; 
and it was ouly when the last wild 
embrace was over, and he had left 
her with the pressure of his last 
kisses on her lips, that Lena be- 
came at all conscious of the misery 
of her position; and even then, an 
enforced separation from the idol of 
her young heart was the only part 
of her lot that she thoroughly 
realized ; and whilst, with stricken 
look, and the apparent passiveness 
of despair, she did during the fol- 
lowing days what was required of 
her, his last words were echoing 
ceaselessly in her inmost heart, and 
she was scarcely aware of all that 
passed in her outer life. She only 


felt that she was now obeying his 


will. 
As time had passed on, and the 
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apparent prostration of her mind 
and body had alarmed her faithful 
Bianca, the echo of his voice had 
never died away; but each week as 
it passed away had seemed to tell 
her how vain had been his promises 
—how false his vows. She had en- 
tered passively, at his bidding, on a 
life that was a lie, and she had 
heeded little the falsehood of such 
a course: in very truth, she had 
never thoroughly realized what she 
was doing. For her there was a 
real inner life; for her there was a 
promised Future—a moment of 
ecstacy when they were to meet 
again. Absorbed in the intensity 
of the emotions of that inner life, 
she had been strangely unheeding 
of all around her. But as weeks 
passed away, without word or sign 
from Italy, Lena’s heart became 
heavy within her; and utterly in- 
capable as she was of making any 
struggle, careless of the future as 
of the present; wrapt up in the 
past, she sank into the prostration 
from which at length the birth of 
her child had roused her to some- 
thing like new life and hope. 

On a sultry summer afternoon 
Lena lay half slumbering in the large 
and shaded saloon of the quinta of 
San Gennaro. She had been ino 
the open air during the early 
morning hours with her child, and 
now, languid from the excessive 
heat, she lay with her eyes closed, 
not sufficiently awake to think, not 
sufficiently asleep to dream, and yet 
lulled into waking dreams by the 
stillness around her, which was 
only broken by the faint wailings 
of an olian harp from a distant 
window of the apartment, which 
told that, sultry as the day was, 
there was always a breeze amongst 
the heights of Cintra. Lena had 
remained undisturbed for some 
hours when her solitude was inter- 
rupted by Bianca, who entered the 
saloon, bringing a letter from the 
Barov, which a messenger had just 
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brought from Lisbon. Lena was 
not accustomed to receive letters 
from her husband, and -she opened 
it with a kind of languid surprise, 
and, after perusing it, she gave some 
orders to Bianca. 

“The Baron comes to-morrow to 
remain some days, and he is to be 
accompanied by a guest. Give the 
necessary orders to the servants, 
Bianca ;” and Lena sank on her 
couch again. “I wonder who this 
Count d’Azeglio is?’ she said. “It 
is strange that I do not remember 
ever to have heard his name. 
Bianca, do you recollect a Count 
d’Azeglio at Florence ?”’ 

Bianca did not remember the 
name, and Lena continued,— 

“The Baron says that he is a 
connection of our family, and that 
he has brought letters from Flo- 
rence which recommend him to his 
hospitality, whilst he requests that 
his presence may be kept secret. 
He is here on some private mission. 
I wish that he had remained at 


Lisbon,” murmured Lena, wearily. 
“It does not please me to ontertain 
a stranger here.” 

“Remember, carina, how very 


seldom the Baron has_ brought 
any strangers to the quinta,”’ said 
Bianca, soothingly. ‘‘ You must 
exert yourself to receive this guest 
with attention ; and, after all, you 
need not see more of him than you 
choose. You have to tend the little 
one, and can always find an excuse 
to retire when you are fatigued. 
But you must be gracious to this 
guest to-morrow when the Baron 
comes.” 

“T wonder that you do not know 
his name, Bianca,” said Lena, “ if 
he is connected with our house. 
Did you never hear it ?” 

“Never, darling; but the Mar- 
chese had many connections, and 
doubtless this Signor has been well 
pleased to claim the relationship, 
whether it be near or distant, 
which enabled him to bring letters 
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from so illustrious a Signor as the 
Marchese.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Lena, “ he may 
be the Prince’s relative, and in that 
way connected with our family.” 

“That is very possible,” re- 
turned Bianca, who scarcely knew 
why the Baroness should care 
whose connection he was, but was 
glad to see her show some interest 
in any passing matter. “ But at 
any rate, darling, he is an Italian, 
and you will receive him well.” 

And Bianca was quitting the 
saloon to give the needful orders 
when her eye fell on an object in a 
distant part of the spacious apart- 
ment which seemed to transfix 
her gaze, whilst her sudden and 
startled exclamation arrested Lena’s 
attention. Lena raised her head, 
and looked towards the opposite 
end of the saloon, where a table 
stood by an open window in which 
the olian harp was fastened. The 
strange bouquet of scarlet flowers 
was once more before her. With 
a cry of rapture, Lena started from 
her place, and the next moment 
she was bending over the flowers, 
Suddenly she drew back, trembling, 
and bid her face with her hands. 
What new emotion had succeeded 
the first rapturous sensation? It 
was soon past—and once more she 
bent over the flowers in uncon- 
trollable agitation. What was the 
past to Lena now? What was 
the future? The present was all 
powerful. Her heart throbbed 
wildly—he was near—she should 
see him—was not that enough ? 

She unbound the ribbon that 
fastened the flowers together with 
trembling eagerness. Bianca had 


no need to read the contents of 
the slip of paper which it concealed, 
to learn who the Count d’Azeglio 
might be. 
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THE world seemed very bright to 
Lena during the following fort- 
night. It seemed to her that in 
no previous summer of her young 
life had the sunshine been so 
brilliant, the cloudless skies so 
blue, the flowers amongst whicb 
she lived so rich in their hues, 
so exquisite in their fragrance. 
Careless of the beauty that was 
all around her, she had hitherto 
noted it but little, and now it burst 
suddenly on her awakened senses 
in its full and overwhelming power. 
And if anything in the outer world 
could add to the intensity of the 
feelings to which Lena yielded at 
that time; if the trance of pas- 
sion in which she passed those days 
could be deepened by the sur- 
rounding influences of the outer 
world—too surely in the very 
atmosphere of Cintra, with its 
effulgence of beauty, its thousand 
blossoms, and its delicious summer 
stillness, Lena might in vain have 
struggled against her own un- 
disciplined, ardent nature. But 
Lena never dreamt of such a 
struggle. It only seemed to her 
that for a moment she had escaped 
from her false life, and was re- 
stored to the only life that could 
ever be real or true to her. Un- 
reservedly, and with a passionate 
sense of bliss, she yielded to the 
feelings which influenced her, and 
as these days glided by, Lena’s life 
was one dream of delight, all 
untroubled by doubt or self-re- 
proach. No guiding principle had 
ever been planted in her young 
mind; no words of warning had 
ever been spoken by loving lips to 
train and fit her for life and its 
temptations, to teach her to control 
the nature which is ever too ready 
to prompt to evil; and without 


‘remorse or struggle she yielded 


unresistingly to the only powerful 
emotion that she had ever known, 
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and of which nothing but the 
pure worldly shame had ever 
een pointed out to her as danger- 
ous. 

No resentment or sense of 
wrong embittered Lena’s love. 
She had taeitly accepted the fate 
that she had been told wasinevitable, 
and in the boundless devotion of her 
own heart she was ready to believe 
implicitly in the faith and attach- 
ment of her lover. Lena was too 
innocent and too ignorant of the 
world to be troubled for a moment 
by doubt or anxiety on that point. 
It had been easy to make her 
understand the impossibility of a 
marriage between herself and her 
illustrious lover—it was possible 
to make her submit to the neces- 
sity of the marriage that had been 
arranged for her — but it would 
have been impossible now to make 
her understand that the passion 
she had excited, ardent as it was, 
would not be lasting ; and that the 
time might come when that passion 
would be but a faint memory to 
the man who had thus enthralled 
her; that to him her heart was 
but a plaything, enchanting him 
now, but to be cast aside as worth- 
less when the hour of warnings 
caine, or when some new attraction 
came in his way. Lena’s love was 
troubled by no such doubts or 
fears. She loved with the passion 
of a woman, but also with the 
simplicity and faith of a child. 

The Baron de L. had been re- 
called to Lisbon three days after 
his arrival at Cintra, but he had 
courteously requested the Count 
d’Azeglio to await his return at 
San Gennaro, the intense heat of 
the weather making Lisbon a most 
undesirable residence at that 
time. A fortnight had elapsed, 
and the Baron had twice visited 
Cintra, each time only remaining 
two days, and during the days of 
his presence at the quinta, Lena 
secluded herself very much with 
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her child. But the Baron never 
relaxed his watchful scrutiny ; and 
Lena was unaware that when she 
did appear, her downcast eyes, the 
varying colour on her cheek, the 
trembling smile upon her lips—all 
were closely watched by the un- 
loved husband, and his glance 
darkened as he watched the change 
in her hitherto listless, silent de- 
meanour. But the Baron was very 
courteous to his Italian guest, and 
requested him to prolong his stay 
so long as Cintra pleased him; 
whilst he regretted that his own 
duties at Lisbon required his almost 
constant residence there. 

The evening breeze was beginning 
to steal gently through the closed 
jalousies of the shady saloon in 
which Lena was wont to pass the 
sultry hours of the day in silence 
and repose. The breeze whispered 
amongst the strings of the AXolian 
harp; it came lovingly to Lena’s 
fair brow, and wafted the fragrance 
of the surrounding orange groves 
to the silent chamber. Lena re- 
clined on her couch, and the Count 
d’Azeglio knelt by her side; and as 
he gazed on her matchless loveliness, 
his whispered words brought a 
glow to Lena’s cheek, and a liquid 
lustre to her soft blue eyes. This 
was the reality of her life to Lena 
—all else was forgotten in the 
blissful ecstasy of the moment. 

The breeze sighed amongst the 
strings of the wailing harp; the 
scented blossoms of the orange 
groves sent it to the darkening 
chamber, still heavier with their 
evening perfume; the moon rose 
in the blue heavens, silvery in her 
radiance, and shining in fuller 
glory as the skies darkened at the 
approach of night; and then Lena 
and her lover came forth and stood 
in the pure moonlight, and Lena’s 
dark eyes were raised to his, and 
in their eloquent blue depths he 
read her passionate devotion ; whilst 
his low, murmuring words of love 
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fell again on her ear, entrancing 
her with their melody. 

And Lena did not know that the 
Baron never relaxed his watchful 
scrutiny. 


ELEVENTH ScENE. 


Tne glory of summer still glowed 
among the rocky heights of Cintra, 
as if reluctant to quit so fair a 
scene, although the cooler breezes 
told of the commencement of 
autumn. The oleander still show- 
ered forth its pink blossoms; the 
delicate purple cistus, dying nightly, 
still opened new flowers to greet 
each new sunrise; the white mag- 
nolia_ still gleamed amongst its 
broad leaves; and the shelter of 
the large bay-trees, so thickly 
clothed with their glossy- verdure, 
was welcome in the noontide heat, 
which in the earlier summer could 
scarcely have been endured even 
under their shade. 

The Count d’Azeglio had quitted 
Portugal after nearly three weeks’ 
stay at San Gennaro. More than 
a month had elapsed since his de- 
parture, and Lena had scarcely seen 
her husband during that time. 
These weeks of solitude following 
immediately on the excitement of 
the Count’s visit, would have 
brought deep depression to some 
natures; but it was not so with 
Lena. A revulsion of feeling might 
come as time passed on, but it 
seemed as yet as if she were under 
the influence of his presence still— 
still listening to the words s0 re- 
cently spoken—still thrilling under 
the caresses of the parting hour. 
Lena did not yet look forward— 
she was literally dwelling in the 
past, living over again each golden 
hour of the Count’s stay at San 
Gennaro—realizing each scene so 
vividly, that as she sat alone the 
colour rose to her cheek, and her 
dark eyes languished and deepened 
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in expression even as when the 
words and looks which she recalled 
were casting their spell around her. 

Lena sat on her favourite ter- 
race late on a sunny afternoon. 
The Baron was expected at Cintra 
on that day. He wished her to be 
present with himself at a ball, which 
was to be given on that evening at 
one of the neighbouring quintas, by 
the British Minister. Lena had very 
seldom gone into society since her 
marriage. Her delicate health had 
given her an excuse to decline in- 
vitations, and the Baron, who had 
seemed wee at first at her 


apparent dislike to accept any of 


the numerous invitations sent to 
them on their arrival at Lisbon, 
had not cared latterly to urge her 
to quit her retirement. But he 
had told her of this ball on his last 
visit to Cintra, and she had con- 
sented to his wish that she should 
attend it with him. 

She had spent the long, bright 
day alone. During the last few 
weeks she had not devoted herself 
to her child as she had done before 
the Count d’Azeglio’s visit. She 
would nurse the infant fondly at 
times, but she did not devote her 
life to it as she had done before the 
Count came. It seemed that not 
even her child was to be allowed to 
rouse her from those dreams of the 
past in which she lived. Lena did 
not wish to be disturbed. She 
would not allow any other interest 
or occupation to come into her 
present life to make those scenes 
and recollections, on which she 
loved to dwell, seem to vanish 
farther into the past. And so she 
lived—and dreamed—and no vague 
presentiment of evil came to 
cloud her golden dreams. She was 
strangely, intensely happy. 

In nature the lurid clouds fore- 
tell the coming storm: the awful 
stillness of the darkening atmo- 
sphere gives warning of an ap- 
proaching convulsion. But no sign 
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came on that sunny afternoon to 
tell Lena that never again might 
the sunlight be bright to her; that 
never again might her young heart 
beat with the tumultuous joy of 
those past hours; that the clouds 
were closing fast around her, and 
that the storm would be very 
pitiless, very desolating. 

She sat alone on the terrace, 
her glance seeming to wander un- 
consciously over the lovely scene 
before her, the sunset rays falling 
on the golden hair which they 
could scarcely brighten. Her atti- 
tude, and the soft light in her 
dark-blue eyes, told that she was 
yielding to the influence of a de- 
licious languor; and no inward 
voice whispered to her that the 
tones, whose echoes were ringing 
through her heart, should never 
fall on her ear again—that the 
shadow of Death had fallen on 
the eyes whose light must only be 
a memory to her now. 

Lena was roused by the approach 
of the Baron. She rose to meet 


him, and when the usual cold greet- 
ing had been exchanged between 
the husband and wife, she did not 


resume her place, but walked 
slowly along the terrace, uncon- 
scious of the scrutinizing gaze 
which the Baron fixed on her as 
he walked silently by her side. 
The Baron was the first to break 
the silence. He spoke of the ball 
which they were to attend on that 
evening. He spoke of Lena’s 
dress, of her languid looks. He 
spoke of the beauty of the scene 
on which he gazed from the ter- 
race. He spoke of the unusually 
prolonged summer. He spoke of 
the flowers, of the contrast between 
Lisbon and Cintra’s loveliness ; and 
as he spoke, and listened to Lena’s 
indifferent, listless replies, and 
marked the visible effort with 
which they were uttered, his stern 
features darkened ; and whilst the 
young wife, with downcast eyes and 
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absent air, walked slowly on, the 
unloved husband never relaxed his 
scrutiny. 

The sun was sinking, and Lena 
turned towards the quinta. They 
had reached the end of the terrace, 
and she paused ere she descended 
the steps by which she would leave 
it. She gathered some pome- 
granate blossoms which attracted 
her attention at the moment. It 
was unusually late in the season 
to find these flowers, and Lena 
gathered them slowly, one by one, 
arranging them with apparent care 
as she did so. The Baron stood 
beside her, and continued conver- 
sing on indifferent subjects; and as 
he spoke, he watched her still. 

At length he spoke of Italy. He 
mentioned that letters had been 
received in Lisbon that morning 
from Italy, and that they brought 
tidings of threatened troubles in 
Northern Italy, consequent on the 
sudden death of the reigning Duke 
of 7 

The flowers dropped from Lena’s 
hands, and for a Be moments she 
stood perfectly motionless. Then 
she turned slowly to the Baron, 
and raised her eyes to his. No 
emotion quivered round her com- 
pressed lips—no flush rose to her 
marble cheek. The hands were 
tightly clasped together—her large 
eyes were distended—and as she 
fixed them on her husband, he 
drew back and shuddered. He 
was accustomed to Lena’s stillness, 
to her silence; but he saw some- 
thing in her eyes now, that, with all 
his watchful scrutiny, he had never 
seen before. Lena scarcely seemed 
to breathe. ‘The last quivering 
rays of the sinking sun trembled 
on her young face, and left it 
rigid and white as before. It 
might have been a marble statue 
on which the Baron gazed, and 
when she spoke, her voice startled 
him. Lena spoke slowly, her voice 
was very low, and it had a —— 
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unnatural sound; but the few 
words that she uttered were clear 
and distinct. 

“ How did he die?” 

And as the Baron heard these 
words, a sudden and violent emo- 
tion passed across his countenance, 
and he answered her with a fierce- 
ness of manner, which at any 
other time would have terrified her, 
but which passed utterly unheeded 
now. 

“He was assassinated. He had 
been absent for some weeks on 
some expedition where disguise 
had been esteemed necessary ; and, 
on his return, he was waylaid and 
assassinated. His fate seems to 
disturb you, Baroness. You have 
seen him, I presume, in Italy ?” 

And Lena’s hands were more 
tightly clapsed together, and a 
quick shudder for a moment re- 
laxed the strange tension of her 
nerves ere she replied, and she 
spoke calmly as before. 

“Yes, I have seen him in Italy.” 

She turned away when she had 
spoken, and, as she turned, she saw 
the flowers which she had so lately 
gathered lying scattered at her feet. 
She stooped, and gathered them 
together again, and when she had 
done so, she descended with slow 
and measured steps, and returned 
to the quinta without looking at 
her husband again. She was not 
suffering. The marble that she 
resembled could scarcely have been 
more unconscious than she was. 
The sudden agony had stunned 
her—the awakening was still to 
come. 

The Baron stood and gazed after 
her. The old look of watchful 
scrutiny was gone, and a fierce 
joy lit his dark features. As she 
entered the~ house, and he could 
no longer see her, he turned and 
paced the terrace with rapid steps, 
whilst incoherent words and threats 
burst from his lips. 

And so that sunny day closed at 
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San Gennaro, amongst the perfume- 
breathing breezes of Cintra. 


TWELFTH SCENE. 


THE moon rose in all the majesty of 
her loveliness, shedding a softened 
and silvery light over the pic- 
turesque heights of Cintra, as one 
hour Toten, Bianca sought her young 
mistress. The hour appointed for 
repairing to the ball was near, and 
the Baroness must attend to the 
duties of the toilette. Bianca 
sought her on the terrace, but 
the Baron was there alone; and 
as Bianca caught a glimpse of his 
countenance as he paced to and 
fro, she hurried from the spot, 
thankful that she had not attracted 
his attention. She sought her 
mistress in the house. She was 
not with her child, the little one 
was sleeping peacefully. She was 
not in the lighted saloon, and 
Bianca felt some surprise that 
Lena should apparently have noted 
the hour herself, and gone unsum- 
moned to her chamber. 

Bianca sought her there. The 
room was unlighted, save by the 
pale moonlight, and Bianca could 
only see that the Baroness sat 
near the opened window, her white 
dress shining in the silvery light. 
The nurse hastened to light the 
lamps, making many apologies as 
she did so, that Lena should not 
have found the room prepared for 
her; and when she had completed 
her arrangements, she turned to- 
wards Lena, as if awaiting her 
orders. 

Bianca looked at her silent 
mistress, and the next moment 
she uttered an exclamation of 
horror, as the glare of the lamps 
fell upon Lena’s countenance. Her 
eyes were fixed and tearless ; her 


‘lips were colourless ; it seemed to 


Bianca as if the hue of death 
rested on her pallid cheek. She 
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did not move ; she did noteven seem 
to notice Bianca’s presence; and 
the stony, unnatural expression of 
her young face terrified her at- 
tached attendant. Bianca knelt 
before her, she caressed her, she 
called on her in tender entreaty 
to speak to her, to look at her, 
to tell her what ailed her. Lena’s 
gaze remained riveted as it had 
been at first; she evidently saw 
nothing, and noted nothing that 
passed, but she gazed fixedly on 
vacancy. During the hour that 
she had been alone, a bewildering 
sense of anguish had struggled into 
her soul, but it was vague and un- 
real; and whilst shapeless thoughts 
and torturing visions were passing 
with feverish haste and confusion 
through her wandering mind, she 
seemed to have no actual conscious- 
ness of any calamity having befallen 
her. 

Bianca still knelt before her, ex- 
hausting every endearing epithet, 
seeking vainly to arouse her, but 
Lena evidently did not even hear 
her voice. At length, as she 
caressed the little hands that lay 
locked together ou Lena’s knees, 
and with some effort ape the 
fingers that were so tightly clenched 
together, Bianca started, as the 
scarlet pomegranate blossoms fell 
withered from the hands that had 
crushed them in an unconscious 
grasp, until their colour only, not 
their form, could be detected. 
Bianca’s entreaties ceased suddenly 
as she noted the colour of those 
faded blossoms. She stood up, and 
looked round the room with a 
frightened, anxious expression. She 
held Lena’s cold hande in her own, 
and, after a minute’s silence, she 
bent over her and spoke in a 
whisper. 

“Tesoro Mio, were those scarlet 
flowers sent to you?” 

As Bianca spoke she stooped, and 
lifted the pon te flowers, and held 
them before Lena. The action, or 
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the previous silence following the 
nurse’s hitherto loud exclamations 
and entreaties, attracted Lena’s 
attention at last. Her gaze fell on 
the scarlet flowers. A low cry of 
suppressed agony burst from her 
lips. She snatched her hands from 
Bianca’s grasp, and as she covered 
her face with them, a convulsive 
shudder shook ber slight form. 

“Speak to me, darling,” whis- 
pered Bianca, still bending over her, 
and thankful that she had at last 
succeeded in rousing her from the 
strange state in which she had found 
her. “Did you find them flowers 
in your chamber ?” 

And as Bianca spoke she again 
cast a frightened glance round the 
room, as if she expected to see some 
unwelcome visitant there. Lena 
looked up, her eyes were filled with 
a wild, imploring terror, as though 
she sought to be saved from some 
threatened danger. ‘‘ Never again,” 
she whispered, “I shall never find 
them again ;” and she wrung her 
hands in anguish. 

Ere Bianca could attempt to 
speak any soothing words, a mes- 
senger came from the Baron to in- 
quire whether the Baroness were 
ready, as he awaited her before pro- 
ceeding to the ball. “ You cannot 
go, little one,” said Bianca. “I 
will go and tell the Baron that you 
are ill; and she left the room as she 
spoke. 

Lena did not relapse into the 
silent apathy from which she had 
been aroused. She looked wildly 
round her, and the same imploring 
look was in her eyes, as though she 
besought a refuge from herself, and 
from the coming anguish of which 
she was as yet but dimly conscious. 
But when the Baron entered the 
chamber after a short delay, followed 
by Bianca, and when her husband 
addressed her in stern accents, and 
asked her what had caused this 
sudden indisposition, and whether 
she were really unable to keep her 
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engagement, Lena’s demeanour sud- 
denly changed. All outward signs 
of the agitation that had been 
rapidly increasing during the short 
interval of Bianca’s absence were 
instantly subdued, and, to her 
nurse’s amazement, she declared 
herself perfectly able and ready to 
accompany her husband to the 
ball. 

Bianca did not dare to remon- 
strate, but as the Baron left the 
unhappy Lena, there might have 
been observed the keen searching 
glance which had so alarmed her 
faithful attendant, who silently pro- 
ceeded to prepare her young mis- 
tress’s toilette. 

It seemed as if Lena had forcibly 
repressed every feeling, as if she had 
succeeded in deadening every faculty 
for atime. She sat passive, as the 
rich tresses of her shining hair 
were quickly gathered together. 
Bianca sought to meet her glance 
as she stood motionless, whilst the 
folds of her dress were arranged ; 
but the expression of the dark-blue 
eyes was again forced and unnatural, 
and Bianca did not venture to speak 
to her. 

The young Baroness was soon 
ready, but some jewels were requi- 
site to complete her toilette; and 
Bianca, observing that she did not 
seem to notice the jewel-case which 
she had opened on the table before 
her, selected two jewels which she 
knew to be favourite ornaments of 
Lena’s, and proceeded to fasten her 
sleeves with them, in the fashion 
which Lena had always followed. 
She was just finishing her task ; 
and, looking wistfully in Lena’s face, 
she reminded her with gentle words 
that the Baron was awaiting her. 
Lena’s glance fell on the ornaments 
with which Bianca was fastening 
her sleeves, and again the low 
quivering ery of agony burst from 
her lips. The ornaments were two 
are emeralds. She tore them 
from her dress, and casting them 
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on the ground, she spoke passion- 
ately, “‘ Not these ; not these.” 

And Bianca, who heard the 
Baron’s voice, as he begged Lena 
to delay no longer, knew that this 
was no moment to encourage an 
emotion that she did not under- 
stand, and hastily substituted other 
jewels as the Baron entered the 
chamber. 

Again the cold, stony expression 
hardened on Lena's features, and 
as her husband led her to the car- 
riage, watching her keenly as he 
did so, Lena moved on, seemingly 
unconscious as ever of his scrutiny, 
and betraying not the slightest 
emotion. She had a dim conscious- 
ness that she had a certain task 
which must be performed that 
night, and she also vaguely felt 
that beyond that night she dared 
not look. Lena was not yet awak- 
ened to the full measure of her 
suffering. Her senses were still 
partly stunned, and she seemed to 
move on as in a dream ; but witha 
strange uncertain knowledge that 
she must awake from that dream 
to an anguish from which her 
shrinking spirit turned shuddering 
away. 


TurrTEENTH Scrne. 


THe quinta occupied by the 
British Minister was one of the 
largest at Cintra, and this ball 
being given to celebrate some cause 
of national rejoicing in the country 
which he represented, every effort 
had been made to make the splen- 
dour of the féte worthy of the oc- 
casion. The apartments which 
were thrown open to the guests 
were richly decorated, and brilliant- 
ly illuminated ; and on the southern 
side of the quinta, where the win- 
dows of the principal rooms opened 


on an extensive and ornamental 


flower-garden, an awning had been 
erected, and a considerable portion 
of the garden had been enclosed 
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and fitted up as a temporary saloon. 
The profusion of magnificent flow- 
ers, the coloured lamps, which were 
judiciously arranged amongst them, 
shedding a subdued and uncertain 
light on all around, the low couches 
which were placed at intervals, and 
the softened sound of distant music, 
made this garden-saloon a place of 
favourite resort; and as the guests 
passed through its flower paths, they 
might have imagined themselves in 
some exquisite region of fairy-land. 

The Baroness de L. was little 
known amongst those who crowded 
the brilliant apartments through 
which she passed, leaning on her 
husband's arm. The retired life 
that she had led since her marriage 
had prevented her forming acquaint- 
ances either at Lisbon or at Cintra, 
and she moved on at first quite 
undisturbed by any interchange of 
word or salutation amongst the 
crowd of strangers. 

But the Baron de L. was well- 
known to many there; and rumour 
had not failed to whisper during the 
past month that the young wife, 
who resided in such strange seclu- 
sion at San Gennaro, was lovely as 
a dream. Lena consequently was 
the unconscious object of much 
notice as she passed through the 
rooms, and, ere long, many intro- 
ductions had been sought, and her 
hand was solicited for the various 
dances. The strange apathy in 
which Lena's senses were sunk 
enabled her to comply with her 
husband's peremptorily expressed 
desire that she should join the 
dancers. Her thoughts were again 
wandering and vague, with that 
total want of connection in her 
ideas which too surely foretells the 
coming fever, Her eyes rested on 
the objects around her, and with 
an interest and accuracy which she 
remembered years afterwards; she 
noted the form of the wreaths which 
decorated the walls—the colours of 
the flowers which formed them— 
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the number of the lights which 
illuminated the ball-room. But 
whilst she noted these outward 
things with an involuntary observa- 
tion, she could not give her mind 
on anything which concerned her 
inner life. Her thoughts became 
vague and uncertain when she at- 
tempted it, and she was only aware 
of a bewildering sense of woe from 
which she could not escape, and to 
which she dared not yield until she 
was alone. 

And she continued unconscious 
as ever of the scrutinizing glance 
that never left her, following her in 
each dance. Although the Baron 
did not remain constantly near her, 
he remained where his eye could 
watch her every movement. 

Late in the evening Lena com- 
plained of fatigue, and her partner 
led her to the garden-saloon of 
which we have spoken, where she 
seated herself wearily, and, declining 
to join the dancers again, she beg- 
ged him to leave her. The young 
Englishman with whom she had 
been dancing obeyed her at once. 
The beauty of the Baroness had 
tempted him to seek an introduc- 
tion to her; but her silence, her 
marble-like stillness” and coldness, 
had rather awed him, even whilst 
her singular loveliness, and some- 
thing strange in her statue-like 
demeanour, excited his interest and 
attention more than if she had 
looked and conversed like other 
people. 

Lena was left alone, and as she 
glanced around her, it seemed as if 
some recollection or association for 
a moment struck some living chord 
within her. Lena had only been 
present at two balls in her short 
life. Hitherto, nothing had appa- 
rently recalled these two oceasions 
to her wandering mind; but now, 
as she sat alone amongst the 
flowers, and glanced at the faintly- 
lighted scene around her, whilst the 
distant music reached her ear in 
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softened strains, a sudden memory 
seemed to flash upon her. Another 
scene was before her—flowers and 
lights, and the distant sounds of 
music and revelry, and a voice 
came with the sudden memory ; 
a voice which, at that instant of 
awakened consciousness, she knew 
might never fall on her ear again. 
Dark eyes seemed to be gazing into 
her own, and she knew at this 
moment of agony that those eyes 
were darkened for ever; and Lena 
cowered down amongst the cushions 
on which she sat, and writhed in 
silent anguish. 

The keen glance that watched 
her ceaselessly during that evening 
was on her now; but the Baron 
had not yet approached her when 
he saw her start, and, raising her- 
self, she seemed to listen with 
breathless interest to something 
which had apparently reached her 
ear even at that terrible moment, 
and attracted her attention. She 
did not turn her head away, and 
the Baron could see the parted 
lips, the quick gasping breath, the 
clasping of the hands together, as if 
to repress some involuntary move- 
ment or action, He saw the marble 
hue of her cheek give place to a 
faint tinge which quickly deepened 
to a crimson flush, and some vio- 
lent emotion sent that flush over 
neck and brow; whilst Lena’s 
hands were suddenly pressed to 
her heart, as if to still or control 
the throbs which seemed to be 
suffocating her. 

The Baron marked all this: it 
passed in little more than a minute, 
and he was near enough to see it, 
although he could not guess what 
had caused it. He could not know 


that two gentlemen were conversing 
near Lena, concealed from her by 
the shrubs, which alike concealed 
her presence from them. They were 
Italians, and when Lena had started ~ 
from her recumbent position, it was 
at the sound of a name which made 
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her heart stand still for one mo- 
ment, to beat with increased vio- 
lence in the next. 

“The Duke of —— was beloved 


by his people. What motive is as- 
signed for his assassination ?”’ 

** There could be but one motive,” 
replied the speaker’s companion ; 
“some jealous husband or lover has 
prompted the deed. The Duke was 
loved by his people; but his charac- 
ter for intrigue was well-known. 
His love has been fatal to many 
women, and now the love of some 
woman has been fatal to him.” 

The speakers moved away, and 
Lena heard no more ; and when her 
husband almost immediately ap- 
proached her, the excitement of her 
manner, which had seemed so un- 
controllable, was again suddenly 
and forcibly subdued, and Lena rose 
without uttering a word as he pro- 
posed that they should return home. 
But the Baron saw that her hands 
trembled, he saw the quick convul- 
sive breathing, the flushed cheek, 
and the flashing eye. The Baron 
saw that there was violent agitation 
now under the icy demeanour, and 
whilst he never relaxed his scrutiny, 
he did not attempt to speak to his 
wife. 

They reached home in silence. 
With a haughty gesture Lena de- 
clined her husband's offered hand 
when he would have assisted her 
from the carriage. She passed with 
rapid steps through the hall, and 
entered the saloon; and as the Baron 
followed her, and saw her stand 
silently, but impatiently, watching 
the servant light the lamps at her 
desire, he instinctively felt that a 
crisis was at hand, and that Lena 
would speak when they were left 
alone. 

They stood confronting each other, 
the unloved husband and the guilty 
wife. ‘There was a moment's silence, 
broken only by the wailing of the 
Z£olian harp. The conflict of feeling 
which had torn Lena during the 
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last half hour—which was still 
doing fierce battle within her—could 
be seen on her countenance now. 
Her lips trembled, her eyes flashed, 
and it was with difficulty that she 
commanded sufficient voice to utter 
the few words that she wished to 
say. 
“TI wish to know whether your 
gold hired the assassins of the Duke 
of— ?” 

The Baron looked fixedly at her, 
and as he looked, his dark features 
were lighted with sudden and tri- 
umphant joy. He answered her 
slowly in a low, stern tone, “ My 
gold hired the assassin of the Count 
d’Azeglio.” 

And Lena clasped her hands, and, 
to the Baron’s amazement, she 
uttered an exclamation of joy— 
forgetful of all save that her sudden 
and frantic, vague jealousy had been 
uncalled for—jealousy which had 
tortured her into the resolution to 
brave the worst, and to seek no 
further concealment. 


Then she turned, and spoke ter- 
rible words to her husband—words 
that flowed as a wild torrent that 
may not be checked, bearing destruc- 


tion on its path. She told him in 
burning words of her love—of her 
past sufferings—of the long agony 
which she felt that each hour of life 
must now be to her. She said that 
she never would look upon his face 
again; she said that she prayed for 
speedy death; and when her in- 
creasing wild excitement became 
alarming, and her words became 
incoherent, the Baron summoned 
Bianca to her assistance, telling her 
that sudden and violent fever had 
seized upon her mistress. 

Bianca watched her and tended 
her alone through that terrible night, 
allowing no other attendant to enter 
her chamber, that no other might 
hear the wild raving, the frantic 
exclamations wrung from the depths 
of despair and agony. 

In the morning, the medical man 
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who was summoned pronounced 
the Baroness de L. to be attacked 
by brain fever, and declared her 
state to be very critical, if not utterly 
hopeless. But Lena did not die. 


FourtTEFNTH SCENE. 


Some five or six years later, two 
Englishmen were sauntering in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, which 
spring had clothed with their 
brightest beauty. The younger of 
the two was speaking eagerly, whilst 
his companion, who seemed consi- 
derably older, listened with a some- 
what cynical smile, which his friend 
was too much preoccupied to ob- 
serve. 

“She is the most exquisitely 
beautiful creature you ever saw. I 
shall never rest until I find out who 
she is You never saw such eyes, 
such expression—and she has that 
bright golden hair which one sees 
in pictures, but which I never saw 
in real life before—and there is 
something so childlike, so peculiar 
in her loveliness. How I wish that 
you had been with me, Seymour. 
You might have known who she 
was. Will you go with me to-night ? 
She may be there again.” 

“T am engaged to-night, Gerald,” 
replied Sir Charles Seymour, “ but 
I will look in at the opera for a few 
minutes with you before keeping my 
engagement to see if your divinity 
is there. As for myself, I have out- 
lived the age of such delusions. I 
can scarcely now see the divinities 
in the mysterious occupants of opera- 
boxes. If they are divinities, they 
are too openly seeking for worship- 
pers. I suppose this peerless lady 
was resplendent with jewels, and 
surrounded by adorers.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” an- 
swered Gerald, with some pique in 
his manner. “TI do not think that 
she wore a singlejewel. Her dress 
seemed as childlike as her face, and 
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no one entered her box during the 
whole evening.” 

Sir Charles Seymour stood still as 
Gerald spoke, and uttered a slight 
exclamation of surprise, not un- 
mixed with annoyance. 

* Was she dressed in white? 
and was her hair hanging round her 
in ringlets, without flower or orna- 
nament of any kind?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Gerald, eagerly. 
* Do you know who she is?” 

“‘ And was her only companion an 
old woman, as inviting in her ap- 
pearance as duennas generally are?” 

“Yes, yes,” repeated Gerald. 
* Who is she?” 

“The lady whom you saw goes 
by the name of the Countess Gra- 
ziani at present,” said Sir Charles, 
dryly. “Take my advice, Gerald, 
and do not try to see her again.”’ 

“What do you mean by saying 
that she goes by the name of the 
Countess Graziani at present?” 
asked Gerald. ‘‘ You cannot mean 
——” Gerald paused, he had only 
been in Paris a few days. He was 
very young, young in years, and 
young in evil, and the thought 
that Sir Charles's words had sug- 
gested to him was not spoken as 
most men would have spoken it. 
It brought no jest to his lips. 

“I mean,” said Sir Charles, 
slowly, “that she has borne other 
names, and that she will probably 
some day change her present title.”’ 

“ Do you know her?” asked Ge- 
rald, almost reluctantly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

* Almost every man in Paris 
knows her. Her lady visitors are 
few, and they do not bear stainless 
names. Think no more of her, 
Gerald, and don’t look so downcast, 
because you are not the only man 
who has cast admiring eyes on the 
Countess Graziani.” 

* You must be wrong,” said Ge- 
rald, vehemently. “She seems 
almost a child—and if she were 
what you insinuate, she would not 
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appear, as I saw her last night at 
the opera, in dress, in manner, in 
everything so utterly unlike what you 
would have me believe her to be.’ 

Sir Charles remained silent for 
some minutes, and then suddenly 
turned to his young friend. 

“Gerald, my engagement this 
evening is at the Countess Grazi- 
ani’s hotel. I will take you with 
me if you choose to go. She re- 
ceives this evening, and I have 
carte blanche on such occasions to 
take any friend with me.” 

Gerald walked moodily by his 
friend’s side, and he made no an- 
swer to his proposal. Sir Charles 
knew Gerald’s nature and disposi- 
tion well. He saw that the sudden 
admiration that the Countess Gra- 
ziani had excited in Gerald was such 
as to make it positively painful to 
him to hear her spoken of lightly. 
Sir Charles Seymour was anxious 
to watch over Gerald on his first 
arrival in Paris as a careful elder 
brother might, and, if possible, to 
shield him from some of the dan- 
gers of which he himself knew but 
too much from experience. He 
knew that Gerald would be only 
repelled by what would have proved 
attractive to many young men of his 
age ; and he decided that the surest 
way to remove the impression which 
he fancied that the Countess had 
made on his imagination, was to let 
Gerald see her as she would be seen 
at her own hotel on that evening. 
After a short silence, he repeated 
his offer. . 

“ Come with me this evening, and 
judge for yourself, Gerald. I know 
but little personally of this lady, but 
rumour has been very busy with her 
name. No one knows who she is. 
She appeared here two years ago, 
and you shall see her to-night as 
she has been seen during these 
two seasons by those who have the 
Strange things 


have been whispered of her previous 
life. She is Italian, and tales are 
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told of a husband whom she first 
wronged, and then poisoned. Some 
say that on discovering her faithless- 
ness, he ended his own life. At any 
rate, there is a mystery about her. 
She is constantly in public, always 
attended by that old Italian duenna 
whom you saw last night. It is un- 
derstood amongst those who know 
her that she does not choose to be 
visited in her opera-box, and she 
always appears in public, dressed 
with studied simplicity, as you have 
seen her. Twice every week her 
rooms are open to her acquaint- 
ances. She seems to be rich, but 
no one knows anything at all cer- 
tain about her previous life, or in- 
deed about her present life here. 
If she distinguishes any one 
with special favour here, she 
manages to conceal it well. I 
have never heard any name men- 
tioned in connection with her own, 
though she has doubtless many 
adorers amongst those who fre- 
quent her rooms. Now I have told 
you all that I know of her. Will 


you come with me this evening ?”’ 


“Yes,” answered Gerald. “I 
will go and judge her for myself.”’ 

He turned away as he spoke, 
evidently unwilling to pursue the 
conversation, and the friends parted, 
Sir Charles pursuing his solitary 
walk, looking back to long past 
times when he, too, would have 
found it impossible to shake off 
at once the impression made on 
him by a fair face and a bright eye 
—and to the worn-out man of the 
world, it seemed now as if that time 
had not been the least happy period 
of his life. 

It was late on that evening when 
Sir Charles Seymour and Gerald 
Mortimer entered the brilliant apart- 
ments occupied by the Countess 
Graziani. Gerald had not cared to 
make any further inquiries of Sir 
Charles, and, imagining that he was 
going to a large evening reception, 
he paused for a moment in surprise 
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at the entrace of the saloon, as the 
doors were thrown open to admit 
the late guests, 

The apartment was glittering 
with light, and with the somewhat 
showy decorations of a French 
hotel. There were only about 
thirty people present, and they 
were principally grouped round a 
large table at the farther extremity 
of the apartment, where evidently 
some object of interest retained 
them. They were principally gentle- 
men, and one glance at the few 
ladies who were amongst them was 
enough for Gerald. 

He slowly followed Sir Charles, 
who had at once approached the end 
of the room which seemed to attract 
the guests; and the next moment, 
as Gerald joined the others, and 
saw the object on which every indi- 
vidual’s attention seemed to be 
riveted, he drew back with an invo- 
luntary pang. One glance was suffi- 
cient to show the most uninitiated 
what was the nature of the attraction 
which brought the guests there. 

The Countess Graziani sat at - 
the end of the table, facing Gerald. 
He could scarcely have recognized 
her, had he not expected to see her 
there. Her dress was still white, 
but it was of the richest satin, and 


_jewels of priceless value flashed on 


her fair bosom, and encircled her 
rounded arms. Her cheek was crim- 
son with excitement, her dark eyes 
sparkling with eagerness. The 
sunny hair, which had hung in 
childish ringlets round her fair face 
on the previous night, was braided 
with care round her small head, and 
the heavy braids were sparkling 
with the lustre of the diamonds that 
were wreathed amongst them. 

On the table before her lay cards, 
and a shining heap of gold; and 
when Gerald had watched the scene 
for a few minutes in silent pain, he 
was roused from his thoughts by 
the Countess rising from her place, 
and, with a ringing~ laugh, which 
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might have come from a joyous, 
innocent child, she threw down the 
cards, and, proclaiming herself the 
loser, begged some one to take her 
place. Gerald saw it all ata glance. 
The guests were drawn here by the 
fatal fascination of play. The child- 
like Countess was a gambler. 
Gerald withdrew from the circle 
when Sir Charles had presented him 
to his hostess, and he had ex- 
changed a few formal words with 
her. He did not wish to converse 
with her, and yet he watched her 
with a strange interest. He saw 
her pass from one to another of her 
guests ; he heard her ringing tones ; 
he noted her bright glances, and he 
listened to her careless laugh ; and, 
as he watched her, he wondered 
whether it was his own imagination, 
still influenced by the impression of 
the previous evening, that made him 
fancy that her gaiety was assumed, 
her manner reckless, as if she dared 
not pause to think or to feel. Gerald 
could not tell, but in a momentary 
silence, when the attention of her 
guests was again fixed upon the fatal 
table; when no claims on her powers 
called on her to act a part, and she 
might have felt herself unobserved, 
Gerald noted from his distant cor- 
ner the sudden change that passed 
over her young face—the expression 
of unutterable heaviness that, for a 
moment, filled her dark eyes, and 
betrayed the sad lines round her 
mouth. He fancied that she seemed 
too weary to be miserable—too hope- 
less to be conscious of her own 
despair. But ere Gerald had time 
to study the features that seemed to 
him so strangely attractive without 
their mask of reckless gaiety, the 
game of hazard ended, and the 
young Countess’s attention was 
claimed. When Gerald next saw 
her, she was raising a glass of spark- 
ling champagne to her lips, and he 


quitted the saloon as her light laugh ° 


fell on his ear. 
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Firteenta and Last Scene. 


“T am weary, Bianca; I am very 
weary,” murmured Lena that night, 
as her faithful attendant removed 
her rich dress and jewels, and bound 
up her long, bright tresses. Sing 
to me, Bianca; sing the songs that 
you used to sing at Florence when 
I was a happy little child. Let me 
forget everything to-night—I am so 
weary.” 

Lena sunk on her couch, and 
Bianca sung as Lena bade her. As 
she sung, the memories of her 
nursling’s bright infancy crowded 
on the attached nurse's thoughts, in 
bitter contrast with the associations 
of her present life. Old recollec- 
tions came back to her from the 
vanished past, bringing before her 
the joyous child, with her innocent 
eyes and guileless nature; and as 
she gazed wistfully upon the pale, 
sad face before her, and thought of 
her wrecked life, Bianca bowed her 
head upon her knees, and wept over 
the ruin that man’s false and fatal 
love had wrought. 

And Lena slept ere long, worn 
out with the constant effort and the 
false excitement of her wretched 
life—a life in which the vainly 
sought forgetfulness—forgetfulness 
of bliss that it was torture to re- 
member now —forgetfulness of past 
and unendurable anguish—forget- 
fulness of sins of which Lena had 
never understood the deep guilt— 
forgetfulness of her little child’s 
dead face, of her dying husband’s 
last words—forgetfulness which she 
might never find. Such bliss— 
such anguish—such guilt—and such 
memories, may never, never be for- 
gotten. 

Lena slept the deep sleep of ex- 
haustion, and as she sunk into it, 
she dreamed once more of her birds 
and flowers, under the influence of 
Bianca’s song, whilst the hot tears, 
drawn from their source by its asso- 
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ciations, still rested onherlong,dark hours of the long night, and 
eyelashes. thought of what she was, and of 

Bianca's song gradually ceased as what she might have been, Bianca 
she gazed on Lena; and as she muttered curses on the memory of 
watched her sadly through many the Duke of-—. 





SILENI ACIBIADIS. 
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Fut many a gross Silenus holds within 
His paunch, obscene, the statues of the gods, 
Hiding with sottish leer and bestial grin 
Such grace as that which flower-clothes earth’s dull clods. 
Unwieldy on his patient ass he lolls, 
Drowsy with wine, but drunk with music too; 
By nymphs and satyrs propped, whose chant extols 
Him the grand master of their joyous crew. 
Wine-drowsed—but lore of all the Past he treasures 
In secret estres of that subtle brain, 
And all the Future, prophecying, measures, 
Clinching the links of Time’s continuous chain. 
His soul is filled with harmonies divine ; 
A god infleshed in likeness of a swine. 


INVERSI SILENT. 
II. 


AND many outward-seeming gods there be, 
Fair as the languid Bacchus ever-young, 
Or eager Adon flushed with venery, 
Whose specious beauties from no root have sprung. 
These gilded vessels hold no gods within— 
Some ringing forth a tinkling, hollow sound, 
Others dust-filled, like Dead-Sea fruits of sin, 
And some wherein are deadly poisons found. 
No wine of Wisdom or of Music there; 
The Past a waste, or yielding shards and dross, 
Or vomiting fumes of nightshade on the air; 
And all the Future one sheer blank and loss. 
Empty negations, ciphers in rich place, 
Or arch-fiends glozing with an angel face. 
Joun Anpis, M.A, 
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BOSWELL, THE BIOGRAPHER OF 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


By James Purves. 


Joun Crare, the “ Northampton- 
shire poet,” when recovering from 
one of his severe attacks, brought 
on by hunger, though he never 
allowed his family to want, crept 
out into the woods and fields to get 
a mouthful of the fresh air, and 
visit the beloved haunts of his 
childhood. He had stayed out a 
considerable time, and the doctor 
having arrived, a search was made. 
They found him sitting in his fa- 
vourite hollow oak enrapt in a 
trance, and drinking in the splen- 
dour of the closing day. Poetry 
breathed her charms through his 
weak body, and lit up his fine face 
with unspeakable joy. The doctor 
upbraided him for remaining out 
so long, but without effect. 

“ Tf you loved the sun and flowers 
as I do,” Clare quietly said, “you 
would not blame me.” 

The answer, we are told, startled 
the medical adviser. ‘The sun and 
the flowers had educated him, had 
been his dearest companions, and 
given his life much of its sweetness 
and ‘poetry ; they were inseparable 
from his existence. They had crept 
over his whole being, and had given 
him his fine freshness of feeling, as 
roses creeping over the porches of 
a farmstead. The warmth of the 
glorious sun-rays had cheered his 
heart when all was cold and drear 
in the speaking world, and the sight 
of the simplest flowers had elevated 
his daily life and thoughts when 
distractions and cares pulled thenr 
down {fo the earth. 

Such also was the position of 


James Boswell. Men with intense 
feelings that spring from the heart, 
such as poets or men like Boswell, 
must always be misunderstood by 
the world as Clare was by his 
doctor. They are wayward, erratic, 
impulsive ; and wherever they pass 
the confines of talent and step into 
genius, they are incomprehensible 
by the multitude. Anything out of 
the ordinary prepossesses the world 
against it; they cannot, nor care 
not to understand it. For a long 
time Boswell was not appreciated ; 
his labour was undervalued, and his 
love for Johnson made the butt of 
scorn and derision. He had written 
a poem on new principles ; he had 
wrought a mine in such a startling 
way as to take from it the utmost it 
could produce; he did not select 
much, his aim was to produce to 
the exchange true samples of the 
whole lays. Faithfully he recorded 
the quantity and quality that was 
produced, leaving it to others to 
judge its value, though he himself 
had estimated it long ago for his 
own satisfaction. In all this there 
was something so new, so startling 
to the onlookers, that they could not 
only not comprehend it, but totally 
misunderstood the aim of the man. 
Certainly his detractors would not 
have blamed him, if they had 
understood his heart. 

As one, after travelling for a time 
over land brought to the best and 
most modern’ state of cultivation, 
where everything has the fresh ap- 
pearance of the diligent application 
of implements of husbandry, where 
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the theory of utilitarianism is mani- 
festly practised and verified—hails 
with joy an old crumbling, tum- 
bling castle, standing alone in some 
desolate moor or ravine, which at 
once transports his thoughts away 
from the present to the “ dark 
backward and abysm of time,” so 
we also hail with joy any records of 
the past, or the lives of the men of 
olden times. In such castles or 
lives, the past is not all past; it is 
present to us—ay, perhaps more 
immediately present than many 
houses we have lived in, or the men 
we have lived with. We then live 
for a time in the past, and what the 
eye does not accomplish, gentle 
Fancy steps in as a fairy weaving 
her garlands, and chanting her 
melodious music. The man may 
have died long and many years ago, 
but only now can a proper estimate 
of his life be formed. Before, men 
only knew part of his life—the 
part they saw—now we see it en- 
tirely, and are companions of his 
thoughts from his childhood to his 
death-bed. 

Bulwer Lytton, in his novel 
“ Kenelm Chillingly,” puts into the 
mouth of old Sir Peter these words: 
“To genius, the first requisite is 
heart.” This truism is an old one, 
and has been expressed by Carlyle 
about forty years ago in still more 
expressive terms: “A loving heart 
is the beginning of all knowledge.” 
As heat takes out heat, so heart 
draws out heart. The heart is the 
secret—is the foetus of genius. It 
lights up the whole man ; it rouses 
the whole man into action ; it over- 
rules and guides all; it is the 
motive power for all that is good 
and noble. When its heat is felt, 
there is diffused over the whole 
frame a glow of pure devotion. 
What is inspiration but the secret 
working of the heart? What is 
more infectious, more convincing 
than heart, and what more repelling 
than stoicism? Nothing ever sur- 
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vives, or possesses any great power 
but what has been written by heart, 
love, enthusiasm. The best, sub- 
limest, most powerful, and most 
lasting works in all languages, have 
been written by heart. We must 
have the fervent glow of a pure 
heart, the warm beat of heart to 
heart, the immediately close God- 
like communion, before any words 
can catch the ears of futurity. 
Poetry does not possess that secret 
influence over us because it is 
poetry, but because it is often the 
means of the heart’s comneunica- 
tion, to which the great republic of 
poetry gives scope and freedom 
enough for cultivation and expres- 
sion. These axioms of Bulwer 
Lytton and Carlyle are nowhere so 
true as in the paintings of the old, 
or eminent modern painters. Great 
paintings and great poems are the 
heart's creations. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that the possessor of a 
large heart is a genius—if heart 
only was required, all rustics and 
servant-maids would be geniuses. 
They may have too much heart and 
too little talent. 

It may perhaps be doubted 
whether the biography of :man 
should ever be written where the 
biographer cannot reproduce the 
whole man. Biography is like 
other things at present, regarded as 
so many scraps stuck together like 
a fireside screen. Immediately a 
man dies people run off with pieces 
of his life, the papers select what 
parts they desire, the friends their 
parts, while magazines and critics 
may take a larger part. Modern 
biography is on “this piece and 
patchwork system a sham; no 
breadth or width of view is given; , 
it is more like a peephole of a 
penny show, where only one side 
of the picture is presented to view. 
Here Boswell rose, and still rises, 
above all his compeers; he stands 
unrivalled and impassable. His 
biography was one of intense love ; 
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its execution was guided by the 
same holy power. Every page bears 
the stamp of that feeling—that he 
considered Samuel Johnson the 
greatest man of his day, and that 
his equal never existed. To Bos- 
well he was a god. His life has all 
the feeling, expression, and tone of 
a passionate first and last lover. 
Who is more deserving of having 
his life preserved than the bio- 
grapher of Johnson? By the 
manner in which he analyzed the 
Lexicographer as with a spectrum, 
he has lifted biography and the art 
into a place in literature next to, if 
not equal, with the foremost of our 
original works. He has turned 
biography away from its old stereo- 
typed record of so many actions, 
and events, into what the man 
thought and said. Life as the 
world knows it—adventures, suc- 
cess, money-making, honours—he 
did not so much portray as he 
did the man himself, the reality of 
his existence. He did not so much 
record the mouthings and affecta- 
tions of the actor in the theatre of 
the world, as he recorded the actor’s 
unconstrained tattle in a tavern at 
a midnight supper. 

Johnson entirely depends on 
Boswell’s life of him for his fame. 
The fond Boswell, with all his 
Scotch affection, andScotch strength 
of diligence, gathered the gleanings 
from the fields, and picked up the 
heads of grain, long after the reaper 
had fulfilled his work. The pick- 
ings and gatherings, so carefully 
preserved, have fed many a hungry 
and empty mind since, and enrich- 
ened the gallery of English litera- 
ture. Would thegreat Lexicographer 
have occupied the exalted position 
he holds if it had not been for the 
careiul gleanings and gatherings of 
the Scotch Advocate? He was not 
an estimable or a popular man, so 
that he could not depend on the 
public, or even on many literary 
men preserving his greatness to 
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the succeeding generations. There 
were qualities he possessed which 
gained for him very much dislike. 
His writings did not, nor will not, 
procure for him any great standing. 
He shone above all in his brilliant 
powers of conversation ; his genius 
layin good speaking; in making 
quotable, sententious remarks; in 
giving sound, judicious opinions. 
But he made many enemies on that 
account, and the occasional coarse- 
ness and rudeness of his address. 
While poor Goldsmith could write 
infinitely better than he could talk, 
Johnson spoke better than he wrote. 
The presence of company confused 
the one, it sharpened the other. 
Such being the nature of the man, 
the difficulties and honours were 
greater than ordinary difficulties and 
honours, when Boswell completely 
succeeded in not only portraying the 
life, habits, thoughts, sayings, likes, 
dislikes, and all the little and great 
things that went to make up the 
man, but in producing the best 
biography in the English language. 
There were, it is true, no lack of 
materials ; but that only proves the 
more the steady affection and un- 
ceasing diligence of Boswell in 
gathering and preserving his say- 
ings and doings. ‘“ Had his other 
friends,” he very truly said, “ been 
as diligent and as ardent as I was, 
he might have been almost entirely 
preserved.” 

Though many men, great and 
small, have taken occasion to sneer 
at him, how few of them have pro- 
duced a work which has retained 
its popularity so long! It is the 
richest literary, social, and political 
mine of the last century. ‘lhe two 
had but seldom met ere they “ built 
up a pile of better thoughts.” The 
origin of the book may be traced to 
the statement by Mr. Walpole in a 
letter, when he said Boswell was 


-carried away with “a rage for know- 


ing anybody that was ever talked 
of.” 


« 
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So far as we are aware, this life of 
Boswell * is the first complete life 
of him published. It is, at all 
events, a correct life; the name of 
Dr. Rogers is sufficient testimony, 
It is a pity that the publication 
should be confined to the Grampian 
Club, for we think it isa book which 
many outside of its membership will 
be very eager to possess. It is a book 
which all admirers of the “ Life of 
Johnson” will be willing to possess. 
The duties of the editor have been 
great—great in research, great in 
footnotes. He has very wisely left 
Boswell to tell his own life by way 
of letters, supplying only the blanks 
he left; in this he followed the Bos- 
wellian plan, and consequently has 
produced a very true and lifelike 
account of the remarkable bio- 
grapher. It is a plain unadorned 
account of his life—exhibits the de- 
fects and weaknesses as strongly as 
it exhibits the good points of the 
man. Every page we read confirms 
the opinion that it is a most truthful 
life. 

James Boswell was born, of an old 
Scotch aristocratic family ,onthe 29th 
of October, 1740, at Edinburgh. His 
father, Alexander Boswell, was a 
Judge in the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland, and took the title of Lord 
Auchinleck, from his ancestral es- 
tates in Ayrshire. James was edu- 
cated, first at the High School, and 
afterwards at the University of Edin- 
burgh. His parents were strong 
Presbyterians and upholders of the 
House of Hanover; he, however, at 
an early stage began to show his 
want of obedience to their com- 
mands and desires, which continued 
throughout his life, by declaring 
himself a Jacobite, and despising 
the Presbyterian faith. At the Uni- 
versity he formed one of those col- 
lege friendships which students form 
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with each other. His friend was 
Mr. W. J. Temple, an English gentle- 
man, who joined the Church of his 
country, and who was the best friend 
through life that Boswell had. They 
corresponded with each other, after 
they parted at the college gates, for 
the period of thirty-seven years. 

After finishing his Arts course, 
Boswell studied for the Scotch Bar, 
and wrote occasionally for the maga- 
zines, though what these papers 
were like we are not informed. When 
a law student he fell in love with a 
lady, whom he says had a “just 
regard for true piety and religion,” 
and also that “she is a fortune of 
thirty thousand pounds.” A lady 
so wealthy might be difficult to win, 
but he thinks “a youth of his turn 
has a better chance to gain the affec- 
tions of a lady of her character than 
of any other.” The dream dis- 
appears simultaneously with the 
disappearance of the lady. 

It was on the suggestion of a 
teacher of elocution in Edinburgh 
that he began to keep a common- 
place book or journal of conversa- 
tions, the forerunner of his great 
biography of his English friend. 
In 1759, he removed to Glasgow, to 
study civil law at the University 
there, but not much law did he 
study. He spent his time in fre- 
quenting-the theatre, and making 
acquaintances with the actors, who 
looked upon him asa patron. His 
parents were so much annoyed at 
his resolutions to embrace the Catho- 
lic faith there, that they removed 
him the next year to London. He, 
however, provided that he should be 
permittedto jointhearmy. Thither 
they went, but the Duke of Argyll 
said to the father, “I like yourson ; 
this boy must not be shot at for 


- three shillings and sixpence a day.” 


A minister of the English Church 


* ‘*Boswellian, the Commonplace Book of James Boswell ; with a Memoir and Annota- 
tions by thé Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., &c., &c., and Introductory Remarks by the 


Right Hon. Lord Houghton. 


London: Printed for the Grampian Club. 
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took him in charge with a view to 
get him to join it, but he must have 
been sadly distressed with the gaiety 
of Boswell, for he wrote, ‘ Nothing 
is more intractable than a fanatic.” 
When in London he made the ac- 
quaintance with the poet Derrick, a 
native of Dublin, whose poetry he 
said was “infamously bad.” 

With very great reluctance he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, in obedience 
to his father’s desires. Some notes 
on London life, printed in a local 
periodical, procured for him the 
acquaintance of a Scotch lord. He 
was now fairly introduced to literary 
society, meeting Lord Kames, Sir 
David Dalrymple (better known as 
Lord Hailes), Dr. Robertson, and 
David Hume. There, as in Glas- 
gow, he took a great interest in the 
theatre, and wrote a prologue for the 
opening night, which was described 
by Lord Mansfield as “witty and 
conciliating.” Shortly afterwards 
he published “ An Ode to Tragedy, 
by a Gentleman of Scotland.” In 
a note to a friend he describes the 
author (himself) in these character- 
istic words: “ He is a most excellent 
man. He has travelled in post- 
chaises miles without number. He 
eats of a very good dish, especially 
apple-pie. He drinks old hock. 
His shoes are neatly made, and he 
never wears spectacles.” He con- 
tributed a number of verses to a 
publication at the time. Again he 
left Edinburgh for London to join 
the army, but before doing so he 
wrote a friend, “I hope, however, 
you will not impute my living in 
England to the same cause for which 
Hamlet was advised to go there, 
because the people were all as mad 
as himself.” It is well to note this 
remark, as we will show he enter- 
tained the idea that his mind was 
imperfectly balanced. 

It was on this second visit to 


London that he met Johnson first, ’ 


the interview being finely told in his 
life. As events turned out, it was 
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the most important event in both 
their lives. While Boswell was servile 
in his speech to Johnson, Johnson 
was more than ordinarily polite when 
he knew he was the son of a Scotch 
judge, and heir to a good estate. 
“Can I help indulging vanity ?’’ 
proudly asked the Scotchman, now 
that he was on friendly terms with 
him. Not many evenings had he 
been with him until he says, “ He 
has assisted me to become a rational 
Christian.” But this must have been 
written in one of his melancholy 
moods, which were soon dispelled 
by his habits of “dissipation and 
folly.” His Christianity must have 
been too rational; at all events, his 
life did not give his father that satis- 
faction he desired, and he threatened 
to disinherit him. “* My scepticism,” 
he cleverly wrote, “‘ was not owing 
to thinking wrong, but to not think- 
ing at all.” To satisfy his father, 
and to study for his profession, he 
thereafter proceeded to Utrecht, 
where Johnson wrote him letters 
containing such sound advice as 
shows that he must have, indepen- 
dent of other things, been greatly 
attached to the wayward youth. 

He was not long at Utrecht when 
he took a fancy to travel. In the 
course of his travels he visited 
Corsica, where he was introduced 
to General Paoli. He describes 
himself as having been “full of 
generous enthusiasm ;”’ but his en- 
thusiasm often outran good taste. 
He received Rousseau’s com- 
mands to take his mistress, Therése 
la Vasseur, to London. Of Bos- 
well’s proceedings at this time David 
Hume did not think overmuch, 
and described him thus: “ A young 
gentleman, very good-humoured, 
very agreeable, and very mad.” 
The Corsican fever raged in his 
veins so strongly that he pleaded 
with several members of the 
English Government in Corsican 
costume. 

On the 29th of July, 1766, he was 
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admitted an advocate, and the same 
year his mother died. He got him- 
self into a sad mess thereafter with 
a lady whom he described as a “ dear 
infidel,” but who was a married 
woman, separated from her husband. 
** My life is one of the most romantic 
that I believe either you or I really 
know of, and yet I am a very sen- 
sible, good sort of man.” This ro- 
mance about a “ pretty, lovely, black 
little lady, who, to oblige me, stayed 
in Edinburgh, and I very genteelly 
paid her expenses,” Boswell got 
over, but an ugly mark was left, 
He was not then altogether dis- 
sipating his time, but was work- 
ing hard at his profession, and en- 
gaged on his work on Corsica. He 
took the liberty of writing to Lord 
Chatham about Paoli, to which his 
lordship replied. ‘This chance was 
too good for Boswell to let slip, so 
he again wrote, replying to his lord- 
ship's reply. His letter is, in truth, 
a very conceited and bombastic one, 
written on stilts. The concluding 
sentemces are exceedingly cool: 
“Could your lordship find time to 
honour me now and then with a 
letter? I have been told how 
favourably your lordship has spoken 
of me. To correspond with a Paoli 
and with a Chatham is enough to 
keep a young man ever ardent in the 
pursuit of virtuous fame.” This re- 
quest of an unknown youth, from 
the foremost man of the day, is un- 
paralleled ; but Boswell thought 
nothing of it. Next to knowing 
eminent men, he desired to corre- 
spond with them. 

In 1768 he brought out his work 
on Corsica, having obtained one 
hundred guineas for the MS. ‘I'he 
book bore to be written by “ James 
Boswell, Esq.” “ You know what 
vanity that name means,” he once 
wrote. This  self-appellation of 
“Esq.” on the title-page of a book 
is characteristic of him, and repeated 
in his “ Life of Johnson.” From 
the preface, a very loud and egotis- 
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tical piece of composition, we get 
an insight into his aspirations: “ I 
should be proud to be known as an 
author, and I have an ardent ambi- 
tion for literary fame; for of all pos- 
sessions I should imagine literary 
fame to be the most valuable.” And 
he also stated that the “hope of 
being remembered after death ” has 
been ‘‘a great object to the noblest 
minds in all ages.” The book sold 
very well. Boswell started for 
London to receive an ovation, but 
Johnson was at Oxford, from where 
he sent the laconic advice, “ I wish 
you would empty your head of 
Corsica, which, I think, has filled it 
rather too long.” Whereupon Bos- 
well wrote an eloquent, indignant 
reply, not without merit. Whenever 
Boswell was touched keenly, he 
generally spoke or wrote well. 
“Empty my head of Corsica! 
Empty it of honour; empty it of 
humanity ; empty it of friendship ; 
empty it of piety.” His visit to 
London was a success, and he was 
introduced to the men of letters, 
but was dissatisfied until he got 
Johnson's approval of his book. 
The great city of letters had so 
great a charm for him that, on his 
return to Edinburgh, he could not 
settle to the prosaic work of his 
profession. The time he should 
have spent in his study he spent at 
the gambling table. All that having 
reached his father, a quarrel ensued. 
To reconcile his father, he fell upon 
a novel plan—to make love, and 
marry, if possible, a neighbouring 
lady proprietrix. He attributes this 
passion not tolove, ‘ but my grand 
object is the ancient family of 
Auchinleck—a venerable and noble 
principle.” A little time elapsed, “ 
and he extolled her as the finest 
woman he ever saw—as an “ angelic 
princess.” A bright idea, a happy 
thought, occurred to Boswell—he 
asked Temple to visit her. ‘Temple 
consented to undertake the arduous 
task. Boswell instructed him as a 
45—2 
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general instructs his lieutenant, or 
a solicitor instructs a barrister in 
the minutiee of a case, what to evade, 
what to dwell upon. Instructions 
more strange were probably never 
given by a lover to a friend before. 
Temple, to fulfil his instructions, 
travelled five hundred miles—a nice 
distance for a goose chase, as it 
turned out. After he had been 
introduced to the lady, Miss Blair 
of Adamtown, he was to “ talk of 
my mare, the purse, the chocolate. 
Tell them you are my very old and 
intimate friend. Praise me for my 
good qualities—you know them ; 
but talk also how odd, how incon- 
stant, how impetuous, how much 
accustomed to women of intrigue. 
Ask gravely, ‘Pray, don’t you 
imagine there is something of mad- 
ness in that family?’ Judge if she 
would be happy with your friend. 
Think of me as the great man at 
Adamtown — quite classical, too! 
Study the mother. Remember well 
what passes. Stay tea. At six 
order horses and go to New Mills, 
two miles from London; but if 
they press you, stay all night. Pe 
a man of as much ease as possible. 
Consider what a romantic expedition 
you are on; take notes ; perhaps 
you now fix me for life.” From 
these short sententious sentences, 
which Boswell very seldom used, 
we may infer—and it is a very fair 
inference—that he was in a great 
heat of passion. and dashed the 
epistle off in a feverish mood of 
mind. The letter was certainly 
written, not in his usual Johnsonian 
high-flown style, but couched in 
that expressive language that the 
heart shapes. The lady could not 
understand the strange style of 
courtship, was cold towards Bos- 
wells advances, and by her in- 
different manner let him see he was 
nobody in hereyes. This mortally 


wounded Boswell’s feelings. He - 


somehow thought nobody could 
refuse him. He recovered his self- 
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possession in a remarkable way, and 
consoled himself with the reflection, 
“T should have been ruined had I 
made such a woman my wife. What 
a risk have I run!” The reader 
may think otherwise. 

Alas! for Boswell's instability. 
A few days had only elapsed when 
off again he went into a fit of rhap- 
sody over her:—“ Temple, I ven- 
tured to seize her hand. She is 
really the finest woman, to me, I 
ever saw.” He suspected a baronet 
was the happy lover, andso what did 
Boswell do but got him to frank a 
letter addressed to her—a piece of 
eccentricity well befitting him. He 
met a Mr. Fullarton, also a candi- 
date for the lady; the two drank 
together all night, and getting com- 
municative, unburdened their se- 
crets, and agreed that on the morrow 
each should propose. Boswell made 
sure to be first, but was refused. 
Very characteristically he the: eafter 
wrote, “ Now that all is over, I see 
many faults inher which I did not 
see before. The heiress is » good 
Scotch lass, but I must have an 
Englishwoman ’’—a desire he never 
accomplished. 

In love, as in everything else, 
Boswell was not easily overcome. 
No sooner had he been refused by 
Miss Blair than he renewed ac- 
quaintance with a “charming Dutch - 
woman,” known by the name of 
Zelide, and who had translated his 
book on Corsica into French. She 
wrote him a letter full, he said, “ of 
good sense and tenderness.” So 
he asked his father—who apparently, 
like his son, had always an eye 
after wealth,—** How do we know 
but she is an inestimable prize?’ 
He had again to meet with dis- 
appointment. 

As fast as he fell out with old 
loves he fell in with new ladies. It 
was only two months after the last 
adventure when he had found 
another lady—an Irish beauty. Of 
course she eclipsed all her prede- 
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cessors, her father, a councillor-at- 
law, having a fortune. ‘“ Upon my 
honour, I was never so much in 
love; [ never was before in a 
situation to which there was not 
some objection, but here every 
flower is united, and not a thorn to 
be found. ... What a fortunate 
fellow am I! What a variety of 
adventures in all countries! 1 was 
allowed to walk a great deal with 
Miss - Il repeated my fervent 
passion to her again and again ; she 
was pleased, and I could swear that 
her little heart beat. I carved the 
first letter of her name ona tree; | 
cut off a lock of her hair, male per- 
tinax, ..... This is the most 
agreeable passion I ever felt; six- 
teen, innocence, and gaiety make 
me quite a Sicilian swain.” Bos- 
well was then twenty-eight, the lady 
sixteen; she regarded the whole 
affair as a pleasant relaxation from 
the strings of the boarding-school. 
She laughed at him when he fol- 
lowed her to Ireland; the more she 
laughed at his silly preteusions, the 
deeper was his mortification. ‘That 
he was serious, although she was not, 
we can most readily believe. Indeed 
he was incapable of doing anything 
by way of a joke; he was too Scotch 
for that. He was in a pretty con- 
dition, and felt very awkward, after 
having gone to Dublin to claim her 
hand, to be laughed at for his pains. 
He explained the cause of his com- 
plaint to his cousin, Miss Mont- 
gomerie, who accompanied him 
across the Channel; she sympa- 
thized with him: Boswell, in grati- 
tude, tendered his hand; she, in 
pity, accepted it. Such was the court- 
ship of the romantic youth with his 
discreet and common-sense wife—a 
sad falling-off from his previous 
lovemaking. While in Dublin he 
was introduced into elegant society 
by the influence of a relative, Mr. 
Sibthorpe, of the county Down. 
He dined with the Duke of Leinster 
and Lord Charlemont, and met Dr. 
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Leland, Mr. Flood, Dr. Macbride, 
George Falconer, and others. 

In September, 1768, he attended 
the national jubilee at Stratford-on- 
Avon, celebrating the memory of 
Shakespeare, in a most ridiculous 
costume. “He took the part of 
buffoon,” says Dr. Rogers, “in 
supposed tribute to patriotism.”’ In 
worse taste still was the account 
written by himself of his dress, 
published in the London Maga- 
zine. He had not the sense to 
know he had made a fool of him- 
self, and the laughing-stock of the 
company. 

For a considerable time after 
marriage he applied himself very 
assiduously to law. In 1772 he 
was called to the House of Lords 
as advocate in a case, and to enable 
him the better to discharge his 
duties he sought and obtained the 
Lexicographer’s advice. Next spring 
he returned, and was admitted a 
member of the Literary Club, and 
became known to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Oliver Goldsmith, Mr. 
Garrick, and others. Johnson 
thereafter visited him in Edin- 
burgh, and the two made their 
journey in Scotland, of which he 
published an account. Lord 
Auchinleck regarded the English- 
man with great dislike, styling him 
“an auld dominie that keepit a 
schule, and ca'd it an academy.” 
Boswell’s wife was not less com- 
plimentary. On his return she 
remarked, “‘ I have seen a bear led 
by a man, but I never before saw a 
man led by a bear.” Johnson was 
very wroth when Mrs. Boswell’s 
words reached his ear; they 
hastened his departure from Scot- 
land. 

On business he made another 
visit to London, but with worse 
results than hitherto. He led a life 
of pleasure there, and when he 
returned to Edinburgh was dis- 
satisfied with everything. He even 
looked with aversion on the “ little 
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dull labours of the Court of 
Session.” His father was displeased 
with him for being head and ears in 
debt. He tried to study, but “his 
resolution is lively.” He drank too 
much and wrought too little, his 
reading being confined to treatises 
on midwifery. He, however, put 
into order his MS. * Tour in the 
Hebrides,” and sent it to Johnson, 
who said, “One would think the 
man had been hired to be a spy 
upon me.” 

He determined to leave the Scotch 
and join the English Bar. For this 
purpose he went to London, and 
meeting the historian Gibbon, he 
described him as “ an ugly, affected, 
disgusting fellow ;” “he poisons our 
Literary Club to me.” He visited 
London often, saw much company, 
and had slight quarrels with John- 
son, which often reflected honour 
on Boswell, as the attitude he some- 
times assumed showed he was not 
such a great slave as Macaulay 
would have him to be. He got 
into the heavy waters of debt, and 
consequently he and his father had 
words. Johnson acted the part of 
friend well—gave him good advice 
in everything. But Boswell’s father 
very fortunately died, and so he 
succeeded to an estate sufficient to 
meet his extravagant tastes. He 
continued making his annual spring 
visit to London. He was unsue- 
cessful as a candjdate for a seat in 
Parliament for Ayrshire. When 
Johnson was advised a foreign tour 
for the benefit of his health, Bos- 
well, unknown to the patient, 
applied to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
entreating an increase to his pen- 
sion, but it was not entertained. 
For that Johnson was very grateful ; 
he died on the 13th of December, 
1784. 

Immediately thereafter Boswell 
began to publish the “Journal of a 


Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel — 


Johnson, LLD., by James Bos- 
well, Esq , containing some Poetical 
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Pieces by Dr. Johnson relative to 
the Tour, never before published : a 
Series of his Conversations, Literary 
Anecdotes, and Opinions of Men 
and Books,” &c., and in the course of 
printing he made the acquaintance 
of Edmund Malone, a Shakespearian 
critic. The Tour” caused asensa- 
tion, and was the subject of much 
praise and much ridicule. He was 
thus commended by Charles Dilly:— 


“With Reynolds’ pencil, vivid, bold, 

and true, 

So fervent Boswell gives him to our 
view ; 

In every trait we see his mind 
expand; 

The master rises by the pupil's 
hand: 

We love the writer, praise his happy 
vein, 

Graced with the naiveté of the sage 
Montaigne. 

¥ *” m * * 

Who to the7sage devoted from his 
youth, 

Imbib’d from him the sacred love of 
truth; 

The keen research, the exercise of 
mind, 

And that best art, the art_to know 
mankind.” 


The caricaturists fastened on the 
weak points, like flies on a sore, 
tawlindson came down upon him 
in these severe lines,— 


“ Loud of thy ‘ Tour,’ a thousand 
tongues have spoken, 
And wonder’d that thy bones were 
never broken.” 


Very clever werejthe last lines 
referring to Johnson,— 


“ Yes! his broad wing had rais’d thee 
(no bad luck), 
A tomtit twittring on an eagle’s 
back.” 


Peter Pindar lifted his pen in the 
same manner, and hurled at Boswell 
these pungent lines,— 
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“For thee, James Boswell, may the 
hand of Fate 


Arrest thy goose-quill, and confine ° 


thy prate!” 


His simile on his egotism is a 
very clever piece of caricature in bad 
rhyme— 


“Like some lone puppy, yelping all 
night long, 
That tires the very echoes with his 
tongue.” 


From some remarks made in the 
** Tour,” he was threatened personal 
chastisement by an incensed Scotch 
baronet, and so thereafter he exe- 
cuted his will, ‘the apprehension 
of danger to his life’’ being these 
menaces, 

At Hilary Term, 1786,he was called 
to the English Bar, He was soon 
made the object of a personal joke, 
and his name was turned into ridi- 
cule. A few of the junior barristers 
sent him an imaginary case, full of 
absurdity; to that he sent a most 
elaborate opinion. ‘The result was 
great laughter and ridicule. He, 
however, got the sinecure appoint- 
ment of Recorder of Carlisle. 

He then commenced his “ Life of 
Johnson,” interrupted in his writing 
by the serious illness of his wife, 
and his endeavours to get a place 
from the great men. It is very in- 
teresting to notice that, when he had 
but begun it, he, with a little pardon- 
able egotism, formed a very correct 
idea of the value of his work :—“I 
am absolutely certain that my mode 
of biography, which gives not only 
a history of Johnson’s visible pro- 
gress through the world, and of his 
publications, but a view of his mind 
in his letters and conversations, is 
the most perfect that can be con- 
ceived, and will be more of a life 
than any work that has ever yet 
appeared.” 

During continued place-hunting 
and a series of social indulgences, 
Johnson's “ Life” was but slowly 
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proceeded with. Sir John Hawkins 
had tended to satisfy public curiosity 
for the time being by his “ Life of 
Johnson.” But Boswell of his own 
“Life” had always a very high 
opinion. ‘TI think it will be,” he 
wrote to Mr. Temple, “‘ without ex- 
ception, the most entertaining book 
you ever read.” 

Too much drinking, and the accu- 
mulation of debts, made him moody 
and melancholy. One whom he 
reckoned a patron turned out a 
broken reed. He invested in a 
lottery, in the vain hope of getting 
money: he seriously entertained 
the idea of marrying an heiress to 
“clear his legs.” His letters are 
now filled with the progress of his 
“ Life,” and the various schemes he 
thought of to pay his debts. : 

At last he brought it out at the 
price of two guineas a copy. It was 
read everywhere; even those who 
despised him added it to their 
libraries, all being thoroughly taken 
with its chit-chat. Never did a 
biography before attain such a com- 
plete success, and never was a bio- 
graphy written on such a startling, 
yet simple principle. A second 
edition was soon called for and 
published—the “ advertisement ” of 
which he concluded with these 
characteristic words, “I have John- 
sonized the land; and I trust they 
will not only talk, but think John- 
son.” 

Whenever Boswell was very ego- 
tistical he was very true; this we 
ought always to bear in mind: he 
was a correct egotist, conceited, but 
not one who makes himseif the hero 
of untruths. Seeing that we now 
appreciate as being strictly true and 
trite his most egotistical remarks, it 
may be asked, Was he not more of a 
prophet than an egotist proper ? 

No sooner had he made some 
additions to the second edition and 
seen it published, than he fell a 
victim to the tavern’s glitter and 
entertainment. He was knocked 
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down and robbed on one occasion 
when the worse of liquor. “The 
robbery is only of a few shillings, 
but the cut on my head, and bruises 
on my arms, are sad things.” Bodily 
pain and mental anguish wring from 
him confessions and resolutions of 
amendment—resolutions, alas! only 
made to be broken. Whenever he 
was sufficiently recovered in body 
and mind, he frequented his old 
haunts and fell into bouts of drink- 
ing—hard drinking. He was one 
of those men who could do nothing 
by halves—even drinking; to abstain 
for a little was merely to aggravate 
the next bout. At last he overtaxed 
the strength of his constitution, and 
fell a victim to these excesses. 

“A few nights ago Mr. Boswell 
returned from the Literary Club quite 
weak and languid,” wrote young Mr. 
Temple, early in the spring of 1795, 
to his father—the first intimation 
of his final illness. A little later, 
Boswell commenced a letter to his 
old friend Temple: “My dear 
Temple,—I would fain write to 
you in my own hand, but really 
cannot.” He dropped the pen, to 
write no more! He had to dictate 
the remainder to his son. He lin- 
gered in a precarious condition 
until the 19th of May, 1795, when he 
expired in Great Portland-street, 
London, having reached his fifty- 
fifth year. His friends Courtenay 
and Malone paid graceful tributes 
to his memory in the Genileman’s 
Magazine of the next month, dwell- 
ing particularly on his good-nature 
and friendly qualities. By his will 
he left annuities to his overseer and 
his housekeeper at Auchinleck ; and 
to “ several tenants whose families 
have possessed their farms for many 
generations,” he granted them re- 
newals of their leases for 19 years, 
“the rents to be fixed by two men 
to be mutually chosen.” His own 


idea that he was partially insane: 


deserves consideration ; some parts 
of his life can alone be attributed to 


that. ‘ His vanity, and vacillation, 
and rashness,” sa:s Dr. Rogers, 
“were attendant on a distempered 
brain,—his literary achievements 
were the result of a successful con- 
flict with constitutional disorder.” 
In his letters he photographs his 
own life with a most scrupulous re- 
gard to his own infirmities. They 
exhibit him in all his different 
moods, all his egotism, place-hunt- 
ing, and great men-sceking propen- 
sities. Ever honest in his actions, 
his letters are even more honest— 
perhaps, for his own reputation, too 
honest and outspoken. To remark 
that, having been possessed of the 
mind he had, and having lived the 
life he did, he could not have written 
otherwise, and so no pra‘se is due, 
is to take a too narrow view. Does 
honesty of statement deserve no 
praise when its reward is, You make 
yourself the laughing-stock of your 
correspondents for your honesty, 
for your simplicity, for the want of 
duplicity, and for volunteering too 
many statements about your own 
life— its wickedness, its pettiness, its 
soul-destroying frivolity? Assuredly 
Boswell was too outspoken, too 
frank in anything concerning him- 
self. It would have been better for 
himself had he practised the anec- 
dote he told about Dr. Clarke, in 
his dedication to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. In one of the Doctor’s leisure 
hours he was unbending himself 
with a few friends, in the most play- 
some and frolicsome way, when he 
observed Nash approaching. He 
suddenly ceased and said,—‘ My 
boys, let us be grave, here comes a 
fool.” Boswell could not be grave, 
he was always full of life, except in 
his latter years, and hence many 
modern Nashes have put him down 
as a fool. These letters, honest 
outpourings of an honest heart, wilk 
doubtless injure his reputation in 
the minds of ordinary readers, but 
will increase it in those of the 
thoughtful. It might have been 
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otherwise had he left these things 
out of his letters; we would then 
have been admiring a man falsely ; 
we should have been admiring what 
we thought was a marble statue, 
but which in reality was a few pieces 
of wood diessed in rags, to frighten 
away the crows. He might have 
concealed himself, as the strolling 
player does behind his small moy- 
able theatre-box, and given such 
various sounds, by disguising his 
voice, as it would have been difficult 
to say which was the actor, which 
the man. But it is the core and 
heart of the man we desire to get at, 
pushing beyond all dress and out- 
side adornment, as the anatomist 
cuts past the flesh,veins, and muscles 
to the bones. Even although, on 
the dissecting-table, we come across 
flaws, broken bones, dislocations, 
they only the stronger prove the 
reality of the man. There is no use 
in attempting to conceal features in 
his character which are everywhere 
discernible in his letters. They 
shed betimes all colours over his 
career ; they are torches which will 
not only guide the critic in esti- 
mating his character, but, from the 
heavy glare they occasionally give, 
will draw the critic to these spots 
the quicker. Let us never, how- 
ever, forget that, to judge of a man’s 
character, we must take him all in 
all, and live over every scene of his 
career, It is better for one to 
acknowledge his faults and short- 
comings in his own life, than for 
others to find them out; or, as Bos- 
well has said himself (Life of Bos- 
well, chap. 39): ‘He knows that 
others would throw him down, and 
therefore he had better lie down 
softly of his own accord.” 

It is difficult to catch the threads 
of his character—many have tried 
it in vain. His life was eventful, 
but they were events which dis- 
played the working of the heart 
more than the mind. His heart 
was larger than his mind. The 


benevolence to his dependants in 
his will, out of his moderate means, 
will ever purchase for him the good 
opinion of all. His chief and grand 
characteristic feature was his en- 
thusiasm, which we have endea- 
voured to portray. But it may be 
a good question, whether enthu- 
siasm did not often run into egotism 
with him? If the truth were ad- 
mitted, vanity and conceit—the 
fact that his name would be asso- 
ciated for ever with Johnson’s—had 
a great influence in writing his life. 
They occupied the place in his 
mind which ambition occupies in 
ordinary mortals. 

No man will ever claim for him 
the qualities of genius or originality. 
If he had few original ideas~he 
himself said they “are very irre- 
gular, and at a great distance from 
each other ’’-—the best was the idea 
of his writing Johnson's life. The 
facts therein recorded are worth 
infinitely more to all time than many 
thousand fine thoughts of our 
poets. Enthusiasm and _ vanity 
wrought in him for good. It is to 
these feelings that we attribute the 
great life, which is, to use Carlyle’s 
words, “a mighty drama enacted 
on the Theatre of Infinitude, with 
Suns for lamps, and Eternity as a 
background.” With silence, in- 
dustry, and perseverance, he pur- 
sued his aim, and, like all who em- 
ploy these tools, he accomplished 
the work which he had set before 
himself. ‘To be distinguished was 
his ruling passion, and distin- 
guished he is as the greatest bio- 
grapher of his own and all other 
ages. No other can approach him, 
he outdistances every one com- 
pletely. ‘“ Many of the greatest 
men that ever lived have written 
biography. Boswell was one of the 
smallest men that ever lived, and 
he has beaten them all.” 

Lord Macaulay, conscious of hay- 
ing praised in these words the bio- 
graphy very highly, makes it plain 
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that he thinks nothing, or next to 
nothing, of the man. He gives 
him no credit even for talent; says 
any observation he ever made could 
have been made by a schoolboy; 
that his letters were rant and 
twaddle. He owns, however, “he 
had, indeed, a quick observation, 
and a retentive memory. But, be- 
cause he was a dunce, a parasite, 
and a coxcomb, they have made 
him immortal.” When Macaulay 
wrote that criticism he had only 
Johnson's life for his guide, and 
even then his deductions were 
totally unwarranted. It may be 
sufficient to say that “the Lexico- 
grapher could never have tolerated 
a “duncé, a parasite, and a cox- 
comb,” to have been his acquaint- 
ance, far less an intimate friend. 
Johnson had perhaps a greater 
hatred to coxcombs than his lord- 
ship. Macaulay wrote from imper- 
fect information, but the more im- 
perfect his knowledge was, the 
greater was his hatred of the 
Scotchman, and the more confident 
were his assertions. 

He was more at fault, we think, 
when he said the life had brought 
him “nothing but contempt.” No 
one will now endorse that opinion. 
The so-called contempt has changed 
into admiration. There is surely a 
glaring inconsistency in this state- 
ment and the above quotations 
from the same pen, for, if his bio- 
graphy had beaten all the biogra- 
phies, how could it have brought 
him into contempt? When one 
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says he has a strong contempt for a 
man who exhibited one in all his 
weaknesses as well as strength; all 
his acts of folly as well as sense ; all 
his littlenesses as well as greatness, 
we can only arrive at the opinion 
that contempt in such a mind often 
means a contempt for honesty and 
truth. But we may safely leave 
the defertce of Boswell to Mr. Car- 
lyle’s forcible essay, which shows a 
greater appreciation, and a greater 
insight into his character, than 
Macaulay could possess. 

Many literary men have perhaps 
had more vanity than Boswell had, 
but they had the prudence to con- 
ceal it. He openly owned he was 
egotistical and vain; with him, 
these qualities were virtues to be 
avowed, not faults to be concealed. 
He said, ‘‘They are the indigenous 
plants of my mind, they distinguish 
it. I may prune their luxuriancy, 
but I must not entirely clear it of 
them, for then I should be no 
longer as I am, and perhaps there 
might be something not so good.” 
‘We have heard,” said his friend 
Mr. Temple to him one time, “ of 
many kinds of hobby-horses, but 
you ride upon yourself.” As years 
roll on his fame is surely and 
steadily increasing, as being the 
greatest recorder of conversation 
and good sayings. Many, many 
names will be unknown, and many 
books unread, ere the name of 
James Boswell be forgotten, or his 
“Life of Johnson” buried in ob- 
livion. 
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“ How many years is it since we 
left Ireland, Laura?” said Mr. 
Lendrick, looking up from a letter 
which he had been reading to 
address his wife, who was sitting 
opposite to him at the breakfast- 
table. 

“TI can tell you, papa,” cried 
Miss Lendrick, before her mother 
could reply. “I was ten when we 


left, and I am twenty now.” 
“Why do you ask,” said Mrs. 
Lendrick. 
“ Because, my dear, it struck me 
as I read this letter from my agent, 
that whatever may be the number 


of years we have been absentees, 
we have been so many too long, 
and that we ought-—”’ 

“Oh, my dear John, do not go 
back to that dreadful place!” 

“Oh, papa, do come back to 
that dear old place!” cried Mrs. 
Lendrick and her daughter in a 
breath. 

“There it is,” said Mr. Lendrick, 
with something very like a groan. 
“ One of you calls it dreadful, while 
the other calls it dear.’ 

“ But Letty cannot know the 
country as I do,” answered Mrs. 
Lendrick ; “she was a mere child 
when she left it; she does not 
know the misery I have lived 
through there; never sure that you 
would not be brought home to 
me on a shutter. I could not 
live such a life again; I am happy 
here, we are all happy, why should 
we leave?” 

If surroundings can make a 
woman happy, Mrs. Lendrick ought 


to have been so; her house was 
pretty and comfortable, it was 
within easy reach of London, and 
many agreeable families, with whom 
the Lendricks were intimate and 
friendly, had their houses close by ; 
to exchange that pleasant life for 
the loneliness of Mount Lendrick, 
which was situated in a county 
equally remarkable for the beauty 
of its scenery, and the lawlessness 
of its inhabitants, would have been 
to Mrs. Lendrick something like 
having to undergo penal servitude 
for life. 

She was Irish by birth, and 
Ireland had been her home until 
her daughter had reached the age 
of ten; she had all her life been 
accustomed to hear discussions upon 
the evils of absenteeism, and the 
miseries which it entailed upon 
the Irish people; she had heard 
it affirmed by some, that the church 
was at the root of Irish disaffec- 
tion and agrarian crime, by others 
that the laws relating to land must 
be altered if peace were to be re- 
stored, or rather created, in her 
unhappy country; she knew nothing 
of the pros and cons of these great 
questions, but the full meaning of 
agrarian crime came home to her 
and her family when her father 
was shot across the table at which 
he was sitting to receive his rents; 
he was a victim to the “ Ribbon 
system,” which was then in full 
vigour in that part of the country ; 
and although the foul deed was 
done in the open day, the murderer 
was never discovered. 
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There was no improvement in 
the state of the ecuntry at the 
time of her marriage to Mr. Lend- 
rick, who had, it may here be said, 
a kind of negative popularity among 
his tenantry; he was considered 
bard but just, and although he had 
been several times threatened, no 
attempt had ever been made upon 
his life. But to live in a state of 
constant alarm and anxiety, can 
scarcely be said to live at all, so 
without attempting to defend ab- 
senteeism in the abstract, we can- 
not very severely blame Mrs. Lend- 
rick for urging her husband to live 
in England. 

Lendrick, himself, had no strong 

atriotic attachment to Ireland ; he 
ad been educated in England, and 
he had imbibed, unconsciously, some 
of her prejudices regarding the 
“Emerald Isle,” as, half in deri- 
sion, half in admiration, the English 
love to call a place, about which 
their ideas are taken from Times’ 
leaders and Moore’s Melodies. 
Lendrick liked to be able to have 
his own money to spend in his 
own way, but although he disliked 
to be forced to use severity to 
extract his rents from an unwilling 
tenantry, so also he had a natural 
repugnance to being shot down 
from behind a hedge; so, when 
his only son was still at Eton, and 
his only daughter, a girl of ten, 
Mount Lendrick was shut up, the 
Lendricks settled near London, 
and by the time ten years had 
passed, Ireland had become an 
unknown land to them. 

Letty was the only one of the 
family who looked back with re- 
gret to the home which she had 
oved as a child; just as Emerson 
has said, that “every ship is a 
romantic object, except that in 
which we sail,” so Ireland, the 
country which she never visited, 
and to which she could see her 
father, mother, and brother were 
half ashamed to belong, was the 
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only place which she most ardently 
longed to see again; she had been 
in the principal cities of Europe, 
but she fancied that a season in 
Dublin must be the most delightful 
thing in the world! In vain her 
mother, who had as a girl often 
joined in the Castle festivities, told 
her that, as compared to the Lon- 
don season, that of the Irish capital 
was as “water unto wine,” Letty 
could not be convinced, she made 
up her enthusiastic mind to marry 
an Irishman who was not an ab- 
sentee; but as, unfortunately, my 
true tale is not a history of Miss 
Lendrick’s Jove affairs, I must not 
linger upon the subject. 

During the ten years which Mr. 
Lendrick had spent in England, 
there had been but one serious 
agrarian outrage upon his property ; 
a man who had taken a farm from 
which a defaulting tenant had been 
evicted, had been murdered on his 
way home from a_ neighbouring 
fair, and, as is usual, in districts 
in which the “Ribbon system” 
yrevails, the murderer had never 
on discovered, although the Go- 
vernment reward was supplemented 
by one of a hundred pounds offered 
by the magistrates of the county. 
So, on the whole, Lendrick looked 
upon himself as rather a fortunate 
specimen of an absentee landlord ; 
his rents were paid with tolerable 
punctuality ; if his agent was harsh 
or exacting, no complaints reached 
him in his English home; and 
although disapproving of absen- 
teeism on principle, he was far too 
happy himself, out of Ireland, to 
make any serious effort to live up 
to his theories. Within the few 
months, however, preceding the 
opening of my story, his agent 
had been writing letters which bored 
him about a holding on the estate 
let to a man called O’Shee, through 
which it would be very advantageous 
to make a new road; but the owner 
of the little farm and cottage—the 
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latter would have to be pulled down 
—had, until within the past year, 
paid his rent regularly; there had 
been no good reason to give for 
turning him out, and he was certain 
to cling to his old home with all 
the unreasoning tenacity of the 
Celtic nature. But now, owing 
to a bad harvest, and to mortality 
among the pigs, O’Shee was behind- 
hand with his rent, and the agent, 
wishing in this case to have explicit 
authority from Lendrick to evict, 
wrote an urgent letter upon the 
subject, which reached his employer 
as I have already described, and it 
had awakened in Lendrick a strong 
desire to go over and see for him- 
self how things were going on at 
home; he understood perfectly all 
the advantages which would be 
gained by the new road, but he 
was not prepared to resort to harsh 
measures against a tenant who had 
now failed for the first time, and 
he flattered himself, too, as people 
are wont to do when they have a 
certain object in view, that he 
would be able to induce O’Shee 
voluntarily to give up the coveted 
holding, and either to accept com- 
omens in money, or a better 

ouse elsewhere. But even as he 
thus leaned to the side of mercy, 
it was pleasant to remember that, 
as it was the practice on the Mount 
Lendrick property not to grant 
leases, a troublesome tenant could 
be turned out at a month’s notice, 
and, therefore, if O’Shee proved 
too obstinate, he would be obliged 
to submit, and his case would serve 
as a warning to others. 

A week or two passed, and Len- 
drick’s desire to visit his property 
grew stronger; his son was of age, 
and it was time to make him known 
to his future tenants; so he at 
length prevailed upon his wife to 
agree to the scheme, and it was 
decided that the autumn should be 
spent at Mount Lendrick, instead 
of in Switzerland as usual. 
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The news that the “ Master” and 
his family were coming home, spread 
rapidly among the tenantry on the 
Mount Lendrick estate; and those 
who know Ireland well, have no 
need to be told that it is a common 
custom with the peasantry to dis- 
cuss among themselves any subject 
of importance after the last mass on 
Sunday. If the weather is fine, the 
men will be seen sitting, or loung- 
ing, on the top of a dry and shel- 
tered ditch, listening attentively 
while one of the crowd holds forth, 
either reading from an old news- 
paper, or giving his opinion with 
all the dictatorial energy of a man 
accustomed to be heard with defer- 
ence. It would not be easy to over- 
rate the eagerness with which the 
naturally shrewd, but too easily de- 
luded and illogical Irishman, listens 
to what be considers his “ wrongs,” 
set forth with all the vigour, and 
ornamented with all the rhetorical 
flowers of provincial journalism ; 
whatever is read “ on the paper,” 
carries great weight to the ignorant 
mind ; the bard words, which cannot 
be clearly understood, are invested 
with the grandeur of mystery ; while 
the comments which now and then 
break almost involuntarily from the 
listeners, betray the interest with 
which they follow the, to them, 
unknown writer, who is capable 
of putting into words the vague 
thoughts which have been passing 
through their own minds, And yet 
I question whether the thoughts are 
not often created by the words. 

On the Sunday after it had been 
announced that the Lendricks were 
expected, there was a larger crowd 
than usual assembled after mass, 
under the shade of the fine old trees 
which bordered the high road, near 
the entrance gates of Mount Len- 
drick. One of the group held a 
newspaper, aud presently he began 
in that high pitched and sing-song 
delivery so common among the un- 
educated, and interrupted by many 
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pauses to spell out an unfamiliar 
word, to read aloud the paragraph 
in which the editor of a local paper, 
notorious for the disaffection of his 
political opinions, commented upon 
the return of the absentees. 

The paragraph ended with the 
following peroration :— 


“ We would, therefore, warn Mr. 
Lendrick, that a flying visit to the 
home of his ancestors, cannot efface 
the wrong done by years of absen- 
teeisin; the money wrung from an 
oppressed and long-suffering ten- 
antry has been squandered {in an 
alien land, and the proprietors, who 
think that they can come back, like 
hungry vultures to pick the last 
remnants of flesh from the already 
well-stripped carcases of their vie- 
tims, must be taught there are limits 
to our endurance, and that they will 
be called upon to answer before a 
tribunal from which there is no 
appeal, for the wrongs they have so 
wantonly committed.” 


The utter vagueness of these 
threats, and the involved language 
in which they were uttered, of 
course passed unnoticed by the 
excited hearers.—‘“ See that now.” 
“Shure isn’t it well for us has some 
one to spake for us on the papers ?” 
“Tsn’t it the truth he’s tellin’ every 
word?” “ Divil welcome the stran- 
gers, I say!” Such were the com- 
ments of the listening crowd, and 
they augured badly for Lendrick’s 
reception among his tenantry. 

Among those who listened silently 
were John O’Shee and his wife, the 
tenants who were to be displaced to 
make way for the new road; O’Shcee 
was a good-looking young fellow of 
about thirty, but his naturally open, 
honest countenance, wore an expres- 
sion which showed a mind ill at ease, 
if not actually discontented ; by his 
side stood his wife, a pretty woman 
still, but thin and faded, and with 
unmistakable evidences of heart 
disease in her wax-like looking com- 
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— and bloodless lips; she had 
er hand upon her husband’s arm, 
and while he listened intently to 
the reading, her eyes never wandered 
from his face. 

“Come home, John, agra,” she 
whispered presently, when the reader 
had paused for a moment to take 
breath; and sumewhat to her sur- 
prise, O’Shee turned with her at 
once, and they went along the road 
together. 

“It’s meself doesn’t see much 
good in listenin’ to them papers,” 
she began presently. “ It’s a heavy 
heart they give me, for somehow 
they only seem to make the boys 
discontented, and——” 

“ Then I wouldn’t listen, if I was 
you, Mary ; let the boys mind their- 
selves, women have no head for such 
things; an’ not much spirit, if it 
goes to that, to put their husbands 
up to do what’s best for every one ; 
—discontented, indeed! shure it’s 
enough we have to make us that 
same.” 

“TI never thought you'd cast it 
up to me that I wanted spirit,” said 
poor Mary, her pale lips quivering ; 
“ didn’t I come over you about the 
drink, an’ aren’t we comin’ on better 
now, glory be to God? but sure as 
ever the Sunday comes round an’ the 
papers is read, me heart sinks down, 
an’ a tremblin’ comes over me; I 
have it now,” added the poor woman, 
stopping, and pressing her hands 
over her heart, which was beating 
painfully. 

She grew calmer presently, and 
they walked on again, John moody 
as before. “The times are hard 
sure enough,” his wife continued, 
unable now she had begun to stop 
the flow of her lamentations, “ but 
the people are harder than the 
times; still God is good, an’ I'll 
never b’lieve that it’s on the papers 
we’ll find out what He’d have us do.” 

“No; but the papers puts the 
courage into us to rise up against 
the tyrants that would crush us,” 
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said John, his stride along the road 
becoming more vigorous as his 
anger rose. “ We’ve been slaves 
too long, payin’ rent for the land 
that was our own once, an’ the 
money spent in feastin’ away over 
in England! It’s more nor ten 
years since Mr. Lendrick set foot 
in the place, an’ maybe you'll tell 
me that is just an’ right?” 

“Ay, is it ten years?” replied 
Mary; “they went jist afore you 
an’ me was married, John; Miss 
Letty must be a fine young woman 
now, the heavens be her bed, here 
or there; is it true, I wonder, that 
they’re comin’ home for a start ?” 

“True enough, I b’lieve, but 
what good’ll it do us? Aren’t 
they goin’ to make a new road 
right through our little place, an’ 
be d—d to them!” 

“Through the place, John? Is 
it to take the roof from over us 
yer meanin’ ?” 

“Ay is it, Molly, turn us out 
neck an’ crop, an’ we may go to 
the poorhouse, or die in a ditch for 
what they care; a short cut is more 
to them nor a poor man’s home, 
but maybe we’d get a shorter cut 
to heaven when our time comes 
after all.” 

“God knows,” responded Mary, 
fervently, while her husband con- 
tinued, “ there’s nothing for us, 
that I can see, but to leave the 
country to the tyrants that robbed 
- - has their foot upon our neck 
still.” 

“ Ay, John, but we know where 
we are, an’ we don’t know where 
we'd be going; for one that does 
well in America there’s fifty starves, 
an’ I’m thinking if trouble came, 
it might be easier to bear it among 
our own people.” 

“I don’t know that,” replied 
O’Shee, wearily; “ but if I stay 
in the country, I must join them 
that’s ready to do something for 
our rights, an’ maybe it would be 
better to leave it all behind us.” 
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As the young man spoke, he and 
his wife came in sight of their 
cottage; the afternoon was bright 
and clear, and the sun was shining 
full upon it; Mary had lived in 
the little home, and had ‘loved it 
for years, but it had never struck 
her that it was a pretty place to 
look at before. © 

“To leave it?” she exclaimed, 
stopping short, “ to leave the house, 
John ?” 

“ An’ why not?” he said, with 
a bitter laugh; “shure it’s only 
four mud walls after all.” 

“Only four mud walls!” she 
repeated, “that’s true enough, but 
didn’t you bring me into them a 
bride, an’ haven’t I lived in them 
yer wife an’ the childre’s mother? 
Only four mud walls, but haven’t 
they sheltered us from rain an’ 
storm, an’ when everything was 
black outside hadn’t we the light 
of happiness within? It’s only 
a cabin I know, but it’s our own; 
we’ve never known what real trouble 
was in it yet, an’ shure if it comes 
we'll bear it together. Stay by it, 
agra, if it isn’t a broken-hearted 
woman ye’d have for yer wife.” 

“But don’t I tell ye, woman, 
that we’re to be turned out; we’re 
a trifle behindhand with the rent, 
and that will be excuse enough ; 
howsemedever, 1’!] stay on an’ wait 
for what comes, but I won’t be 
pointed at asa poor, mane crature ; 
I'll do as others do, an’ if the boys 
only join for their own good, shure 
there’ll no harm come of that.” 

Poor Mary could only say again, 
“God knows!” as she and her 
husband entered the cottage to- 
gether; it was something to have 
got his promise not to leave the 
home she loved without force, 
but there was a vague sense of 
impending trouble and danger over 
her, which she could not shake off. 
As the door of the cabin closed 
behind her, she burst out crying, 
and throwing her apron over her 
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head, she rocked herself to and 
fro in a wild passion of grief. 

“May me hand drop off of me, 
but there’s others shall ery tear for 
tear,” John muttered, as he looked 
at her. 

Before another week had passed, 
the Lendricks were once more at 
home. An effort had been made to 
give them a suitable welcome; it 
had been proposed by the rector 
and seconded by the parish priest, 
but it failed utterly ; some unseen 
opposition was at work, for nothing 
could arouse the smallest amount 
of enthusiasm among the people, 
so accordingly the carriage con- 
taining Mr. and Mrs. Lendrick 
and Letty, followed by a wag- 
gonette filled with supercilious 
English servants, prepared to be 
as uncomfortable and discontented 
as possible, drove from the station 
to Mount Lendrick without excit- 
ing more than ordinary interest ; 
the women whom they passed 
courtesied, and some of the men 
touched their hats, but that was 
all; and Letty, who had expected 
a triumphal arch at the entrance 
to the village, and a cheering crowd 
ready to take out the horses and 
draw the carriage up to the house, 
was terribly disappointed. 

“It is not like coming home,” 
she said. 

“ Ah, my dear, we have left home 
behind,” sighed her mother, and 
she shivered as the carriage turned 
in at the lodge gates. 

Lendrick made his first appear- 
ance in public at the Petty Ses- 
sions, two days after his return; 
there was no lack of warmth in the 
greetings which he received from 
his fellow magistrates, but theze 
was that in their manner which 
made him feel as if they were 
willing, for the sake of old ac- 
quaintance, to overlook something 
in his conduct of which they were 
bound to disapprove. The fact was, 
his excellent colleagues on the bench 
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did strongly disapprove of absen- 
teeism, while they heartily envied 
those who were bold enough to 
indulge in the objectionable prac- 
tice. 

The rector, who had grown grey 
and wrinkled, and, mentally, some- 
what rusty, during the past ten 
years, shook him warmly by the 
hand, saying, “ Glad to see you 
amongst us again, Mr. Lendrick.” 
The parish priest, whom he met in 
the village, said, pointedly, “ That 
he hoped Mr. Lendrick’s family 
would find it possible to live in 
that dull place after the pleasures 
of London;” and during the Ses- 
sions he had to listen patiently 
while Acts of Parliament and the 
like, which he knew perfectly, were 
elaborately explained to him by the 
old “ justices,” who had grown ver- 
bose from long habit, and who con- 
sidered minutise one of the pillars 
of the State. Lendrick, who had 
of late been accustomed to talk to 
men whose thoughts and speech 
moved fast, soon grew bored and 
weary, and wished himself back 
again in London at his club. 

With Mrs. Lendrick and Letty 
things were no better; the latter 
rushed off to visit sundry poor peo- 
ple whom she remembered, and 
found that she was herself forgot- 
ten; her stylish London costume, 
although made of material suitable 
for country wear, excited far more 
interest than her evident desire to 
show her father’s tenants that she 
was glad to be among them again, 
und the sensation that she was be- 
ing stared at soon made her feel as 
uncomfortable in the village as her 
father was upon the bench. With 
the lady visitors, who soon flocked 
to call at Mount Lendrick, it was 
also up-hill work to get on smoothly. 
Mrs. Lendrick, of course, found 
plenty to say to her old friends and 
contemporaries in the county, but 
with the younger women poor Letty 
was utterly at sea; and the shy 
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country girls were evidently not at 
their ease with the young lady, who 
had so unmistakably lived in and 
seen more of the world than they ; 
quite unconsciously, for she was 
well-bred and thoroughly good-na- 
tured, Letty made her visitors feel 
uncomfortable, and the result natu- 
rally was that they did not like her. 
So, on the whole, the home-coming 
was a disappointment even greater 
than Mrs. Lendrick had anticipated, 
and Letty was obliged to confess 
that the usual trip abroad would 
have been more agreeable. 
However, after ten days or a fort- 
night, matters had somewhat im- 
proved; the mother and daughter 
grew accustomed to the loneliness 
of the place, and Mr. Lendrick to 
the garrulity and one-sidedness of 
the resident gentry; he found be- 
sides plenty of work cut out for 
him by his agent. The latter, a 
really conscientious and hard-work- 
ing man, had a grand scheme in his 
head for the improvement of the 
property; he believed that the 
greater part of the estate ought to 
be in Lendrick’s own hands, and by 
him devoted to the pasturage of 
cattle. Ireland did a large trade 
in fat stock for the English market, 
and the agent thought that his 
employer would do well to provide 
for supplying some of the demand. 
Lendrick liked the idea of adding 
to his income—his son was of age, 
and required a handsome allowance 
—but he did not like the idea of 
evicting his tenants wholesale. How- 
ever, by-and-by the thought grew 
Jess obnoxious ; the numerous small 
holdings held by yearly tenants, at 
small rents, were almost all dis- 
gracefully neglected; so he made up 
his mind that the slovenly tenants 
should go, and that those who were 
deserving should be granted leases 
at a moderate increase of rent, and 
it was hoped that the sense of 
greater security in their tenure 
would reconcile them to the heavier 
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demand upon their profits; finally 
the new road, which was to cut 
down the cottage of the O’Shee’s, 
was decided upon as the first of the 
innovations which was to take place. 
Lendrick was very sorry for the 
O’Shees, and he determined that 
they should also be the first to feel 
the advantage of the new system, 
by being put into possession on 
lease of a nice farm and a good 
house on a distant part of the 
estate, out of which he was about to 
evict a ne’er-do-weel tenant. He 
also undertook to speak to the 
O’Shees himself about the impend- 
ing and inevitable change. 

Rumours of the approaching re- 
volution in the management of the 
estate were soon rife amongst the 
Mount Lendrick tenantry, and the 
surprise, not to say consternation, 
was universal. The Irish people 
dislike change even when it is for 
their own good, and it may be 
easily supposed that what was 
about to take place gradually on the 
property was eagerly discussed by 
the people and magnified a hundred 
fold. Dark and lowering faces were 
to be seen on every side, secret 
meetings were more frequent than 
ever, and it was but too plain that 
mischief was brewing. 

In a rash moment O’Shee had 
joined the Ribbon Society, but by 
his comrades he was looked upon as 
a weak brother ; for although bound 
by the awful oath to do as others 
did if he were selected for the work, 
he had always held back as much as 
possible, and even urged his asso- 
ciates to abstain from acts of vio- 
lence; he soon felt, however, that 
a time was at hand when it would 
be impossible for a weak voice such 
as his to sway the lawless passions 
which were every day gaining 
strength, as Lendrick’s plans be- 
came more publicly known; and, 
besides, one or two evictions had 
already actually taken place. 

O’Shee was one evening sitting 
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brooding silently over the embers 
of his turf fire, when a member of 
the Ribbon lodge to which he be- 
longed, entered, and gave him a well- 
known sign; he did not dare to 
disobey the summons, for he knew 
that a matter of importance was to 
be discussed that night; his wife, 
who now never questioned him, saw 
him leave the house with a sinking 
heart, but the inertness of failing 
health was upon her, and she could 
but wait wearily for the end. 

The place where the Ribbon 
meeting was held was a large barn 
on the outskirts of the village; it 
was lighted by two flaring tallow 
candles, and the atmosphere was 
charged with the fumes of tobacco 
and whisky. When O’Shee en- 
tered, the leader of the assembly 
was in the act of delivering an in- 
flammatory opening address; he was 
surrounded by eager men, all of 
whom were gazing intently at him, 
men whose strongly-marked features 
were made more strong by the ex- 
citement of the moment, and men 
with puny faces, which seemed to 
gain strength and character from 
their surroundings; there were a 
few there with grey hairs, but the 
majority were in their prime, men 
of whose personal appearance any 
country might be proud, but who 
were at that moment prepared for 
any act of violence and crime. The 
majority of the large assembly were 
decently clad, and upon every face 
there was visible intense but sup- 
pressed excitement. How sad it is 
to see the naturally gifted, chival- 
rous, and high-spirited Celts thus 
giving themselves up to the wildest 
delusion that ever possessed a nation 
ora people! What would now be 
the position of England if she had 
spent her strength in for ever fight- 
ing and rebelling against her Nor- 
man conquerors? She would as- 
suredly not now be an empire upon 
which the sun never sets. 

The man who was speaking, was 
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singularly handsome, and the Irish 
have a sincere admiration for per- 
sonal beauty; he was also a stranger, 
a delegate from a distant lodge, so, 
to his physical advantages,he added 
the attractions of novelty; he spoke 
eloquently, and with a fiery energy 
which entranced his hearers; every 
detail of the proposed changes upon 
the Lendrick property was known 
to him, and was put before the 
audience with a clearness and con- 
ciseness which would have surprised 
Lendrick himself; indeed, bad he 
been present, he would have felt 
almost convinced that he was a hard- 
hearted and selfish tyrant. 

O’Shee’s brain grew dizzy as he 
heard his case brought forward as 
one of peculiar hardship; perhaps 
until that moment he had hoped 
there was some mistake, and that 
the new road could be made without 
turning him out of the home in 
which several generations of O’Shees 
had lived and died; but now he 
could no longer doubt, and he 
heartily responded to the groans 
which followed the orator’s fierce 
denunciation of the landlord who 
had been for so many years an ab- 
sentee, and who had come among 
them again only to make their lives 
more miserable ; then a vivid picture 
of the vengeance which must follow 
drew cheers from the excited crowd ; 
and finally the question was put to 
the vote, and it was decided that 
Lendrick should be tried then and 
there, and, if found guilty, be dealt 
with according to the utmost rigour 
of the Ribbon law. 

A court was formed, the delegate 
was appointed president, and the 
trial began ; witnesses for the pro- 
secution were but too numerous— 
those for the defence small in num- 
ber, and feeble of speech, a few old 
men who could remember some acts 
of kindness shown to them in 
former years by the family of the 
doomed man! 

But the solemn farce was quickly 
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over, Lendrick was found guilty of 
absenteeism, and of harsh and 
tyrannical conduct and intention 
towards his tenantry,and condemned 
to die within a month; the man 
upon whom the task of putting him 
“out of the'way,” as it was called, 
was chosen by lot, and the choice 
fell upon O’Shee. The usual notice 
was to be served upon the accused, 
warning him of the fate in store for 
him if he persisted in taking a large 
portion of his property into his own 
hands, and in the formation of the 
new road; but many voices were 
raised to object to his being spared 
upon any terms—he had lived, it 
was contested, out of the country 
for years, and an example ought to 
be made of one absentee when the 
opportunity offered. 

O’Shee submitted to his fate 
without a word; he knew he had 
gone too far to retreat, and the idea 
of turning traitor to the Brother- 
hood never occurred to him, but his 
heart seemed to die within him as 
he thought of Mary and his children. 
When the business of the meeting 
was over he had no inclination to 
join in the carouse which followed, 
but when he left the barn he turned 
his back upon the village and wan- 
dered miles away in an opposite 
direction to his home; it was past 
noon the next day before he reached 
the neighbourhood of his cottage 
again, and as he came near he saw a 
lady and gentleman on horseback 
cantering towards him, they were 
Lendrick and his daughter. In- 
stinctively Q’Shee touched his hat 
to his landlord; Lendrick pulled up 
—T have just been to sce if I could 
find you at home,” he said, “ but 
your wife did not know where you 
were; I have had a long talk with 
her, and she will explain everything 
to you, but if there is anything you 
wish me to know come up to the 
house early. Iam always at home 
in the morning; by the way, I am 
sorry to see your wife looxing so 
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ill; Mrs. Lendrick will send her over 
some wine to-morrow.” 

O’Shee touched his hat again 
without a word, and the father and 
daughter rode on. 

‘The fellow looks almost as ill as 
his wife,” said Lendrick, “ I suppose 
he has been having a drinking bout ; 
I wish I could make my tenants 
take the ‘ pledge ’—and keep it!” 

“The tyraut!” muttered John, as 
he turned to look after the riders. 
‘‘T suppose he come to serve the 
notice himself;—spake to him in- 
deed! Ay, will I spake once for all ;’” 
and his hand sought in the breast- 
pocket of his coat for the pistol 
which had been given to him the 
night before. 

Mary met him not in tears as he 
expected, but almost with a smile; 
Lendrick’s kind manner, and many 
promises, had quite won her over. 
“Himself had called with Miss 
Letty,” she explained to her hus- 
band, “and had told her all about 
the new road which was to be made 
right through their garden ; he must 
have their house and land, but they 
were to have a better house and the 
same quantity of land elsewhere, 
and compensation for any improve- 
ments they had made. 

*T tould his honour that same was 
few, an’ that we war a year behind 
with the rent; but he spoke fair 
enough, an’ said he didn’t want to be 
hard upon us; an’ shure isn’t it all 
his own after all, what call have we 
to keep him out of it ? I tould Miss 
Letty how me heart clung to the 
little place ; but he says the new land 
"ll be a sight better nor this, an’ 
that he’ll give us a long lase, an’ pay 
us for the bit of a crop we have in 
here. It’s hard to go, I know,” she 
continued, glancing up at the gloomy 
and haggard face of her husband to 
see how he took the news, “ but 
maybe it’s all for the best, there’s 
no knowing; it’s a poor look out 
having no lase, for, as his honour 
said, he could turn us out after a 
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warning, or without a warning, if 
he liked.” 

“He said that, did he?” cried 
O’Shee. 

“Ay did he, an’ shure isn’t it 
better for us to go nor to have him 
turn agin us?” 

“Let him turn,” O’Shee broke 
in savagely, “not one foot will I 
stir out of this unless be force, an’ 
if he puts us out let him do it, it 
will be the blackest day him an’ his 
ever seen; don’t try to turn me, me 
mind’s made up. Ye war all for 
stayin’ yerself a month ago. To 
think of his boasting that he needn’t 
give us warning!” And O’Shee 
lashed himself up into a state of 
fury, and thought with savage glee 
that the “ tyrant’s” days were num- 
bered. 

During the next few days Mary 
tried to shake her husband’s resolu- 
tion, but in vain; and when the 
agent called to make arrangements 
for giving the lease of the new farm, 
the poor woman was obliged to 
stand by trembling, while O’Shee 
doggedly announced his determina- 
tion to stay where he was. 

Thunderstruck at this, the first 
act of open rebellion, the agent 
hastened to his employer, and Len- 
drick, angry and hurt at the manner 
in which his really good offer and 
generous intentions had been re- 
ceived, gave orders for the eviction 
without warning of the O’Shees. 

It was a bleak morning, not cold, 
but raw and gusty, when the bailiffs 
arrived at the cottage, accompanied 
by three or four policemen, to turn 
out the family and to take posses- 
sion. Just before they appeared, 
poor Mary had made a last effort 
to induce her husband to give in. 
“Think what it’ll be, agra,” said 
the careworn woman, “ to be turned 
out without a roof to shelter us an’ 
the childre, an’ little Johnnie there 
is as sickly as meself. If I war'as 
strong as [ used to be I could bear 
it, but now I fee) as if it would kill 
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me. Let me spake to his honour, 
an’ maybe he come round an’ give 
us t’other place after all.” 

Her husband kept his eyes 
steadily turned from her wan face 
as he told her sternly to hold her 
tongue. As he spoke, their little 
dog, till then lying asleep upon the 
hearth, started up and flew bark- 
ing to the door; it was pushed 
cautiously open, and a man’s face 
peered in. “ God save all here,” he 
said. 

John rose. “Oh, come in, sir, 
an’ welcome,” he said, “ you'll find 
no resistance, might’s right in these 
parts. I suppose yer come to turn 
ussout with our bits of furniture ?” 

The bailiff looked uncomfortable. 
“Shure it’s yer own fault,” he 
began. 

“Me own fault,” interrupted 
O’Shee, loudly, and throwing off the 
trembling hand which Mary laid 
upon his arm. “ How is itme own 
fault ? I was born under the roof 
you're under now, an’ my father 
an’ grandfather afore me; it’s good 
enough for me, so it is; I didn’t ax 
for a change, an’ yet I, an’ every 
hardworking man on the estate, have 
got notice to quit, because Mr. Len- 
drick wants the land to be cleared 
of men that he may feed beasts. 
He turns me out to make a new 
road for his own convenience ; the 
road his father travelled afore him 
is not good enough for him with 
his English notions. I tell you,” 
O’Shee continued, raising his voice, 
as he saw acrowd of his neighbours 
beginning to collect about the door, 
“it’s a eryin’ shame, that’s what it 
is. I love every stick an’ stone on 
the place, an’ if he gave me Mount 
Lendrick itself there beyant, it 
would’nt make up to me for this.” 

“Will we bate him out iv the 
place, John?” cried a score of 
voices outside. “Shure ye can’t 
well be worse off than ye are.” 

“ Don’t dirty yer fingers on him, 
boys,” replied O’Shee, “ shure he’s 
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only doin’ his duty, it’s them that 
employs him must pay forit. Come 
on an’ do yer work,” he continued, 
making way for the bailiff to enter, 
and, as he did so, he saw his wife 
fall back as though fainting on the 
bed. 

Without difficulty he carried her 
wasted form out into the air, and 
the women gathered round, clapping 
their hands and keening over her; 
but she revived presently, and stood 
with her three little children, 
wondering and frightened beside 
her, looking on silently as the cabin 
was rapidly dismantled. The work 
went on so quickly, that the road 
was soon littered with the homely 
furniture, and the neighbour’s 
cbildren, delighted with the novelty 
of the situation, began to play at 
hide-and-seek amongst the tables 
and chairs. At last the work of 
removal was over, and then a ladder 
was brought, upon which one of the 
men mounted to strip the roof. 
Until she saw the flakes of thatch 
falling, and the rafters, blackened 
with the smoke of years, beginning 
to show, Mary had not actually 
realized that she was homeless. 
She turned, if possible, more deadly 
white than before, and in a choking 
voice called faintly for her husband. 

“Is it that the sight’s lavin’ yer 
eyes that ye can’t see him forenent 
ye, Alanna?” said the woman who 
supported her. 

“Come to me, darlin’ ;” and in a 
moment, his wrongs for the time 
forgotten, O’Shee was at her side. 

“There’s a change comin’ over 
her,” whispered the woman, “ run 
some of ye forthe priest if y@value 
yer own sowls.” Even the men who 
were demolishing the roof, paused, 
and the children gave up their play. 

“ John, Mavoureen,” said the 
dying woman, “the only love I 
had, I’m going fast. Tell me ye 
forgive me for troublin’ ye not to 
hould out about the place, I did it 
for the best.” 
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“Ye never troubled me,” answered 
the wretched man; “but what’s 
comin’ over ye at all, at all, darlin’ ? 
yer turnin’ could in me arms! 
Holy Virgin, what ails me wife?” 

“ Whisht, dear,” she said, touch- 
ing his face with her thin, cold 
fingers ; “ don’t ye know I’ve been 
a poor sickly crature for many a 
day, an’ its better for me to go 
now, an’ lave ye the less to be 
troubled for; yer lookin’ ill yerself, 
John. Oh! may the Blessed Virgin 
keep ye as ye are, that I may know 
ye in heaven! but shure I couldn’t 
forget ye anyhow; spake to me, 
John, an’ Jay me head on yer breast, 
its weary I am; neighbours, won’t 
ye look to him, an’ the poor 
childre ? ” 

“It’s only a faintness, darlin’,” 
the poor fellow said, as he sat down 
and supported the dying woman 
tenderly in his arms; and as he did 
so the thought of the bloody deed 
he was pledged to do flashed across 
him, and he swore, if his wife were 
spared to him, to break his oath, 
and, if possible, get out of the 
country with her and the children ; 
he would confess all to Lendrick, 
and beg for his assistance. But it 
was too late, there was to be no 
deliverance for him in that way, 
and the beginning of the “ bitter 
end” was at hand. 

Mary looked up at him as if she 
had divined what was passing in his 
mind, and tried to speak. Could 
she have done so, her last words 
would have been an entreaty to 
him to break away from the evil 
fraternity of the Ribbon men; but 
the effort was vain, O’Shee felt a 
shudder pass through her, and the 
next moment she was dead upon 
his bosom. 


It will be easily believed that this 
tragedy had the effect of increasing 
tenfold the unpopularity of Mr. 
Lendrick ; he was accused of having 
caused the death of Mary O’Shee, 
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and the fact that he had offered her 
husband a better house and land 
upon lease, if he quietly gave up 
his old abode, was either not be- 
lieved in, or utterly ignored. Ru- 
mours of the prevailing discontent 
reached Mrs. Lendrick, and she 
could not conceal her anxiety ; while 
even Letty grew alarmed when she, 
and her father and mother, were 
hissed as they drove through the 
village. 

Made quite reckless, half mad, in 
fact, by the death of his wife, 
O'Shee resolved that nothing should 
now stay his hand; he was inca- 
= of reasoning upon what had 

appened, and it never occurred to 
him that his own obstinacy, and not 
Lendrick’s harshness, had turned 
him out homeless and wifeless upon 
the world. 

The evening succeeding poor 
Mary’s funeral, an _ indignation 


meeting was held in the barn, a 
threatening notice of a most fero- 
cious character, to be served upon 


Lendrick, was drawn up, one of the 
men was despatched to slip it under 
the hall-door of the big house, under 
cover of the darkness, and O’Shee 
pledged himself to do his work be- 
fore the week was out. 

And he kept his word. 

Terrified by the receipt of the 
threatening letter, Mrs. Lendrick 
prevailed upon her husband to con- 
sent to an immediate return to 
England ; he did not altogether like 
the idea of turning his back upon 
his enemies, but for the sake of 
those he loved he gave way; and 
the day but one before they were 
to leave, he was walking aloue across 
one of the fields, near the house, 
musing, half-sadly, upon all that 
had taken place since his return to 
Ireland, and he could not conceal 
from himself that he was terribly 
disappointed, nor that his heart felt 
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lighter at the prospect of going 
back to his cheerful English home. 
Absenteeism was no doubt a mis- 
take, but a man’s life was not safe 
unless he allowed the people to 
have everything their own way. 
Thinking thus as he walked along, 
he fancied he heard a stealthy step 
behind him; caution had been 
aroused by the threatening notice ; 
80, grasping his stout stick more 
‘firmly, he was in the act of turning 
to face the danger, if danger were 
at hand, when his foot tripped in a 
tussock of grass, and before he 
could recover himself, he fell dead, 
with a pistol bullet through his 
brain. 

Late in the afternoon he was 
found by his own servants, with his 
handsome face placid as in sleep, 
and his heavy stick still grasped 
in his hand; and beside him sat, or 
rather crouched, his murderer, the 
unfortunate O’Shee, with no light 
of reason in his wild eyes, which 
never wandered from the body of 
his defenceless victim. 

Some months later he died in the 
county jail, and for a few moments 
before the end, the madness left 
him, and his last words, as he held 
fast by the hand of the priest who 
attended him, were,— 

“She said she’d know me any- 
how, but she didn’t think I’d come 
to meet her with Lendrick’s blood 
upon my hands.” 

It is years since the events I 
have related took place in the 
county , and, happily for Ire- 
land, the hideous society which gave 
birth, to such crimes, as the murder 
of Mr. Lendrick, has in a great 
measure died out; but can we be 
hard upon the son of the slaugh- 
tered man for having become a per- 
manent absentee from the country 
which, in former years, was too 
prone to think“ Killingno Murder.” 
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HISTORY OF THE CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. 


By Oniver J. Borxr, Esg., Barnister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER III. 


A.D. 1672.—TueE abolition of the 
Connaught Presidency Court, which 
for the space of 103 years had held 
its sittings at Athlone, was followed 
by the immediate departure of the 
officials and professional men prac- 
tising in that court to the Superior 
Courtsin Dublin. Here the rivalry 
of others awaited them, the rivalry 
of men whose professional labours 
would one day be rewarded by those 
honours from which the great 
majority of the Connaught lawyers, 
as far as we have been enabled to 
gather, were, being Roman Catho- 
lics, excluded. And yet the Con- 
naught lawyers were in no way 
inferior to their brethren of the 
Superior Courts. We have seen 
how Patrick Darcy, and Lucas 
Dillon, and Geoffrey Browne ful- 
filled the trusts reposed in them; 
how they forgot not their clients’ 
interest when the strong arm of 
power was raised against them ; 
how they sought to free their 
country from those galling fetters 
that were fastened upon it; how 
they fought for the altar and the 
throne; and how, when the throne 
had fallen, they were still faithful 
to the ungrateful prince whose 
power they sought to re-establish. 
These men, indeed, were now gone, 
but their places were filled by 
others, who, not inferior in ability, 
followed in their footsteps. There 
was Peter Martyn, of Kileonnell (of 
the family of the Martyns of Tullyra, 
in the county of Galway), who, in 
later years, ascended the bench, 


and there was John Browne, of 
Westport, ancestor of the Marquess 
of Sligo, whose name, together with 
the names of Sir Toby Butler, and 
of Garret Dillon, both of them 
barristers on the Connaught circuit, 
shall live on in the history of their 
country so long as the treaty of 
Limerick is remembered. It was 
by them, as we shall see, that that 
treaty was drafted on the part of the 
Irish. Then there were Sir Henry 
Lynch, of Castle Carra, and Thomas 
Lynch FitzIsidore, and the Right 
Honourable Dennis Daly, of Car- 
rownakelly. These men _ were 
Catholics. Nor was the Protestant 
faith unrepresented. Protestant 
barristers of great eloquence prac- 
tised on the Connaught circuit. 
Nehemiah Donelan (afterwards 
Chief Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, son of Chief Justice Sir 
James Donelan), and William 
Handcock, and Robert Ormsby have 
“left their footprints on the sands 
of time.” But during the entire of 
the reigu of Charles II., the Catho- 
lic lawyers went to the foremost 
ranks of the bar, though preferment 
for them was an impossibility. The 
temper of the English people, in- 
deol would not permit the Crown 
to raise to the bench men who, 
according to the Scriptural phrase- 
ology of those days, were deceived 
“by the enchantments of the 
Church of Rome.” But deeper 
still than their hatred to that 
Church lay a feeling of uneasiness 
lest, if Catholic lawyers were raised 
to the bench, the Act of Settle- 
ment, which it was supposed had 
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secured the settlers in their estates, 
would become, as it were, a nullity. 
It was, indeed, on the very point of 
becoming a nullity even under the 
Court of Claims. By the Act of 
Settlement (1662), the “ nocence ” 
or the “ innocence” of the Catholic 
claimants was to have been inquired 
into by this court. English 
Protestant lawyers of great emi- 
nence, and who were above sus- 
picion, were named in the com- 
mission, and they held their sittings 
at the King’s Inns in Dublin. In 
the first session, 187 Catholics pre- 
sented petitions to be restored to 
their estates, and, to the consterna- 
tion of the Protestant interest, 168 
of these claims were allowed, and 
but 19 rejected. Forthwith the 
Act of Explanation was burried 
through both Houses of Parliament, 
the court was closed, and on the 
day of its closing 3,000 claims were 
left unheard, and the last hope of 
the Catholic proprietors of the soil 
was extinguished for ever. From 
that time to the present the great 
bulk of the Irish landlords have 
been Protestant. Many of the 
descendants, however, of the early 
Puritan proprietors in the province 
of Connaught became Catholics. 
“So long as the first owners lived 
they retained their own beliefs ; but 
deprived, as they were, of school or 
chapel, they could not perpetuate 
them. Liturgy and mass were to 
them detestable. To church they 
would not go; separate family 
worship they were unable to main- 
tain; and thus their children were 
swept into the Irish stream, became 
Catholics, like those amongst whom 
they lived and married, and trod in 
the old steps of the generations who 
had gone before them.”’* 

A.D. 1685.—The accession of 
James II. brought, we may presume, 
brighter hopes to the great majority 
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* Froude’s “ English in Ireland,” vol. i., p, 157. 
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of the bar practising on the Con- 
naught cireuit. Their faith was no 
longer to be in the way of their 
advancement, and accordingly we 
find among the first appointments 
to the bench the following 
Catholics :—Thomas Nugent, of 
Pallas, in the county of Galway, 
second son of the Earl of West- 
meath. On the 15th of October, 
1687, he succeeded Richard Pyne 
as Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and, by patent of 
the 3rd of April, 1689, was created 
Baron Nugent, of Riverston, in 
Westmeath, but his title having 
been conferred after the King was 
declared to have abdicated, was 
never, after the revolution of 1691, 
recognized. On the 6th of July, 
1689, he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury in Ireland, 
as he was again on the 17th of June, 
1690, but “ was afterwards outlawed 
for being engaged in reb.llion 
against King William.” The family 
of Thomas Nugent have long been 
settled at Pallas, in the county of 
Galway, and the ancient honours of 
this ancient race have recently be- 
come vested in the present repre- 
sentative, who, since the death of 
the last of the eldest line of the 
Nugents, wears the coronet of the 
Earls of Westmeath. 

The next appointment was that 
of Dennis Daly, of Carrownakelly, 
in the county of Galway, ancestor 
of Lord Dunaandle, a lawyer in 
great practice, and described by 
Lord Clarendon as “ perfect Irish 
of the old race, very bigoted and 
national.” He was made second 
Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. We are told that he con- 
tinued to fill this office at the revo- 
lution, and with such impartiality 
and integrity in those arduous times 
as added lustre to his judicial 
character. 
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Peter Martyn, of Kilconnell, also 
in the county of Gaiway, ancestor 
of the Martyns of Tullyra, and 
a member of one of the families 
which composed the fourteen tribes 
of Galway, was appointed third 
Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. Judge Martyn is said to 
have been a remarkably humorous 
character, and in the last generation. 
a amusing anecdotes concern- 
ing him were preserved. Seven of 
the Martyns were outlawed after 
the revolution for having been ad- 
herents of King James. Amongst 
them was the Judge of whom we 
speak, whose property, the grand 
old Abbey of Kileonnell, with its 
precircts and possessions, was 
vested in the Crown. His Galway 
estates were purchased from the 
Commissioners of Forfeited Estates, 
in 1703, by the Rev. John Trench, 
Dean of Raphoe, from whom the 
present Lord Ashtown is descended. 

Sir Henry Lynch, ancestor of 
Sir Robert Lynch Blosse, of Atha- 
vaillie, in the county of Mayo, said 
to have been a lawyer of great 
eminence, was appointed one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer in 
1689. He was son of Sir Robert 
Lynch, also a lawyer in practice on 
the Connaught circuit, and who, 
we omitted to state, was “ resident 
counsel of Connaught” during the 
great rebellion. Sir Henry re- 
signed his sent on the bench in 
1691, and accompanied James II. 
to France, where he died at Brest 
in the same year. 

There were on the Connanght 
circuit at that time several other 
barristers of high distinction, who 
could not, of course, have been pro- 
vided for at the moment with seats 
on the bench. 

Indeed, it appears that the 
bench was not at that time con- 


sidered a very great prize to men 
in the highest practice at their pro- 
fession. Thus Lord Clarendon, 
when Lord-Lieutenant, writing to 
the Earl of Sunderland in reference 
to filling a vacancy on the Irish 
Bench, and to those competent to 
fill it, says, ‘‘ There are Mr. Garrct 
Dillon (of Roscommon), Mr. 
Nagle,* and Mr. Browne; these 
three are Roman Catholics, Mr. 
Nagle, I know, has no mind to be a 
judge, nor, I believe, will Mr. 
Dillon, he being in very great 
practice; he is a very honest 
gentleman, and it is not fit for 
me to omit the best men.”’t 

Dillon, who appears to have been 
satisfied with honours rather than 
emoluments, was appointed in 1685 
King’s Counsel, Recorder of Dub- 
lin, and Prime Serjeant. He was 
seised in fee of several estates in 
the counties of Mayo and Roscom- 
mon, which he devised in 1690 to 
Theobald, his then only son in tail- 
male, with remainders; but he was 
himself attainted in 1691. De- 
votedly attached to the throne, Sir 
Garret and many Catholic barris- 
ters took commissions in the Irish 
army when the fortunes of their 
sovereign were in the scale, and we 
accordingly find the Prime Serjeant 
colonel of one of these regiments 
raised for the defence of the fugi- 
tive king. At last when all hopes 
of success had vanished, Sir Garret 
Dillon, Sir Toby Butler, and Jobn 
Browne, of the Neale, in the county 
of Mayo, all of whom had practised 
on the Connaught circuit, were the 
barristers, as we have already 
said, who drafted the well-known 
treaty of Limerick. Following 
King James to France, Dillon 
thenceforward resided in that coun- 
try, where he died in a few years, 
honoured and respected, even by 


* * For a memoir of this great Jawyer, afterwards attorney-general to James II., vide 
Dalton’s ‘‘ King James's Army List,” second edition, vol. i., p 160. 
+ Singer's ‘‘ Correspondence,” vol. ii., p. 122. 
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the Williamites, for his integrity, 
his learning, his eloquence, and his 
worth.* 

John Browne, ancestor of the 
Marquess of Sligo, was second son 
of Major Sir Jobn Browne, Bart., 
of the Neale, whose eldest son, 
George, was ancestor of Lord 
Kilmaine. John Browne, also a 
Catholic, was in high practice at 
the bar, but his turn for promotion 
had not come when the last of the 
Stuarts ceased to reign in Ireland. 
He, like many other lawyers in 
those times, changed the long robe 
for the soldier’s uniform ; became a 
colonel in the Irish army; fought 
at the siege of Limerick; and was, 
as we have said, associated with 
Sir Toby Butler and Colonel the 
Prime Serjeant Dillon, in drafting 
that celebrated treaty. Dying in 
Dublin, in 1705, he was succeeded 
by his son, Peter Browne, who was 
married to a daughter of the Right 
Hon. Dennis Daly, the above-men- 
tioned Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Peter Daly, of Queansborough, 
in the county of Galway (whose 
daughter, Margaret, was married to 
Thomas Bermingham, the twenty- 
second Lord Athenry), was also a 
Catholic barrister, and in high 
practice on the Connaught cir- 
cuit, where he was long remem- 
bered for his wisdom and eloquence, 
which won for him, strange to say, 
the sobriquet of “ Peter the Fool.’’t 
In King James’s distribution of 
professional honours, he dves not 
appear to have attained any higher 
distinction than the silk gown, 
which was bestowed upon him in1683. 

Sir Theobald Butler, better known 
as the jovial Sir Toby Butler, may 
well be claimed as one of the most 
renowned of the Catholic lawyers 
by the Connaught, no less than by 
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the Munster, circuit, for he was in 
the habit of frequenting both. Sir 
Theobald descended from a junior 
branch of the house of Ormond, 
was ancestor of the Butlers of 
Ballyline, now represented by 
Augustus Fitzgerald Butler, J.P., 
D.L., in the county of Clare. The 
early days of this great lawyer were 
spent in the solitudes of Doon, and 
on the confines of the counties of 
Galway and Clare, and about a 
mile from the picturesque valley of 
Bunnahow. By stealth he acquired 
the rudiments of his education, 
which he was afterwards obliged to 
proceed to a foreign land to com- 
plete. On the 9th of September, 
1671, he entered the Inner Temple, 
and is there described as of Sragh- 
nagalloon, in the county of Clare. 
He was called to the Irish Bar in 
1676, and soon rose into high prac- 
tice at his profession. In 1678 he 
was counsel in the great chancery 
cause of O'Shaughnessy v. Lord 
Clare. In 1680 he had realized by 
his professional earnings a fortune 
which enabled him to add to his 
family estate by the purchase of 
the lands of Carrowkeah. On the 
25th of July, 1689, he was appointed 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, and in 
the same year was elected represen- 
tative for the borough of Ennis in 
the Parliament which was held in 
Dublin in that year. Many anec- 
dotes are told of Sir Toby, not 
alone of his power as an advocate, 
but of his great social qualities, 
which endeared him to all sorts and 
conditions of men. Judges and law- 
yers in those times, when wheel car- 
riages were almost unknown, were 
wont to ride from assize town to as- 
size town on horseback. Mounted 
on a superb charger Sir Toby, fol- 
lowed by his clerk, Owen Gar, and 
his valet, Phelim Crena, also riding 


* Dalton’s ‘‘ King James’s Army List,” vol. ii., pp. 249-250. 
t Blake Foster's ‘‘ Irish Chieftains,” p. 470. Lodge's ‘‘ Peerage,” vol. iv., p. 18. 
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well caparisoned horses, and armed 
with pistols in their holsters at the 
saddle-bow, proceeded to the Gal- 
way spring assizes of 1688-89, 
there to conduct the prosecution of 
Sir Thomas Southwell, ancestor of 
the present Lord Southwell, and 
others, for high treason. 

The commission was opened, if 
not with solemnity, certainly with 
great state, on the 16th of March, 
by Mr. Justice Martyn, who, with 
his usual taste for humour, rode 
from his lodgings to the County 
Court-house, preceded by pipers 
playing the bag-pipes, instead of 
trumpeters, as had been the cus- 
tom of the judges on all previous 
occasions. Following him was the 
high sheriff, James Power, sur- 
rounded by his halbertmen, carrying 
in their hands javelins, and dressed 
in handsome liveries of green and 
gold. Sir Toby Butler stated the 
case for the King, James II. The 
struggle for the Crown was then at 
its height ; the King had abandoned 
the English shores, and hai taken 
refuge in France; if the over- 
whelming majority of the people of 
England were in favour of the revo- 
lution, the overwhelming majority 
of the people of Ireland were against 
it. Mallow, or as it was called 
Moyallow, was in arms for the 
Prince of Orange, but had yielded 
to the forces of the King; and Sir 
Thomas Southwell, a Protestant, 
was foremost amongst those who in 
the south of Ireland had espoused 
the cause of the prince. His brother, 
and about two hundred others, on 
the surrender of Mallow, endea- 
voured to make their way to join 
Lord Kingston, a general in the 
service of King William, in the 
north of Ireland. They had passed 
from the county of Cork to the 
county of Limerick, from Limerick 
to Clare, and from Clare to Gal- 
way; but in Galway their progress 
was stopped, for the high sheriff 
raised the country, or, as it is said 
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in the language of the law, the posse 
comitatus, and on the 28th of Fe- 
bruary posted several parties along 
the line of road, with instructions 
to mislead Southwe!l and his fol- 
lowers. They did mislead them, 
and induced them to enter a narrow 
pass where not more than two could 
ride abreast. Soldiers had been 
placed in ambuseade on either side, 
while the outlet in front was guarded 
by a body of cavalry. Led into 
this ambush, they were made pri- 
soners, not. however until they de- 
termined to cut their way through 
the Jacobite troops. But, over- 
powered by numbers, resistance 
was hopeless, and so to stay the 
effusion of blood, a treaty was 
entered into in the following 
terms :— 


‘** Whereas James Power, Esq., High 
Sheriff of the County of Galway, Oap- 
tain Thomas Burke, Commander-in- 
Chief of His Majesty’s forces quartered 
in the town of Loughrea, having intel- 
ligence that several gentlemen and 
others, on the lst of March last, tra- 
velled the road leading from Irres, in 
the County of Clare, towards the town 
of Loughreagh, being the road they 
intended to go, met them there and 
demanded their horses and arms for 
His Majestie’s use, which upon capitu- 
lations made between the said James 
Power, Esq., and Captain Thomas 
Burke of the one part, Sir Thomas 
Southwell, Baronet, Bartholomew 
Purdon, Esq., and Thomas Miller, 
Esq., on the other part, in behalt 
of themsélves and of all as well 
gentlemen and others that were with 
them and their company, were freely 
and peaceably delivered and given up 
by them to us for His Majesty’s ser- 
vice on these following conditions :— 
First. That their lives should be pre- 
served. Secondly: That all the horses, 
save one nagg for each to ride, to be 

iven up for His Majesty's service. 
Thirdly. That, if they desired it, a 
convoy should be provided to convey 
them to any part of Ireland, except 
the North or Sligo.” 


To the above treaty a note is ap- 
pended, “That it happened near 
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night when the parties led by the 
Southwells and by Power met, so 
that the agreement before men- 
tioned could not be reduced to 
writing in the field, but several 
times since been tendered to the 
said high sheriff and Captain 
Thomas Burke to sign; they still 
declined it, but, nevertheless, ac- 
knowledged the truth thereof be- 
fore the Lord Galway, Father Dol- 
phin the friar, and others in 
Loughrea. And about eight or ten 
days after, the said Captain Burke 
signed a certificate in the presence 
of Captain Arthur Ffrench” (an- 
cestor of the present Christopher 
Ffrench St. George, J.P., of Ty- 
rone), “and the said high sheriff 
wrote a letter to the Lord Deputy, 
containing the principal points of 
the said articles.” 

The following is a true copy of 
the high sherift’s letter to Captain 
Ffrench, dated Good Friday, 1688, 
and delivered by Captain Jordan 
(ancestor of Edmund Jordan, Esq, 
of the Rosslevin-Castle family, in 
the county of Mayo, barrister-at- 
law, now of the Connaught cir- 
cuit) :— 


** May IT PLEASE YouR Masesty,— 


“ It happened on Friday last, the 
1st day of this instant, I had intelli- 

ence that a party of horse, with Sir 

homas Southwell and others, were 
making their way through this 
country to Sligo or the th. being 
routed out of Munster; whereupon the 
horse and foot in this town, being com- 
manded by Captain Thomas Burke 
and Captain Charles Daly, made ready 
to intercept the said Sir Thomas and 
his party, who met upon a pass and 
faced one another, but a treaty being 
proposed, they came to a capitulation, 
wherein it was agreed that the said 
Sir Thomas and his party should lay 
down such horse not arms as was fit 
for the King’s service, and after so 


doing that they and every of their. 


lives should be secured them, and dis- 
missed with such passes and convoys 
as may bring them safe to their several 
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habitations without any harm to their 

person or goods. All which with sub- 

mission, at their requests, I humbly 

offer to your Excellency, and subscribe, 

your Excellency’s 

“ Most humble and devoted servant, 
“James PowER.” 


Immediately on their capture the 
party was conducted to Loughrea 
under a strong escort, and, contrary 
no doubt to the stipulations of the 
treaty, they were conveyed to the 
county of Galway gaol. Some of 
them applied to the high sheriff, 
and were allowed by him to remain 
at private lodgings. These were 
the acts which, Sir Toby Butler in- 
sisted, amounted to high treason. 
The punishment, he told the jury, 
was death; but he could assure the 
prisoners that their lives would be 
spared. Relying on these assur- 
ances, counsel for the prisoners 
pleaded guilty. Nothing, of course, 
remained fur the jury to do but to 
find in accordance with their plea ; 
and Judge Martyn, on the fullow- 
ing day, sentenced them to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. A 
reprieve was then, at the sugges- 
tion of the judge, backed by Sir 
Toby Butler, obtained for a month, 
which was next renewed for three 
months longer, and was then ex- 
tended to six, in consequence of 
their friends having undertaken to 
secure from the English Govern- 
ment the release of an equal num- 
ber of Jacobite prisoners, then 
undergoing imprisonment in that 
country. 

Whilst negotiations were pending 
for the release cf Sir Thomas 
Southwell and his 200 fellow pri- 
soners, some of the latter endea- 
voured to make their escape from 
the Galway gaol, an endeavour 
which deeply incensed the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, though, perhaps, 
not the King himself, who did all 
in his power to release them. The 
Earl of Clanricarde, one of the 
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firmest supporters of the King, 
thereupon sent one of his officers 
to them with the following message, 
which he delivered to Sir Thomas 
in prison :— 


‘© GENTLEMEN,— You could not be sa- 
tisfied with His Majesty King James’s 
mercy, which he has hitherto offered 
you in sparing your lives, but now, 
unmindful of his kindness, you hold 
correspondence with the Northern 
Williamites, and plot with them who 
are His Majesty’s enemies and the 
enemies of your country, to overthrow 
his Government in this kingdom, and 
to establish that of the usurper Wil- 
liam; therefore I am sent to ye to bid 
ye all prepare for instant death, which 
ye have now the second time justly 
deserved.” 


When this very uncomfortable 
message was read to the prisoners, 
they were struck with terror, and 
humbly requested the Earl, by pe- 
tition, to be allowed to prove their 
innocence to King James ; but the 
answer they received was : “ Longer 
time to repent I grant ye, but for 
sending any messages I will not 
permit.” This reply, which they 
received on a Friday morning, 
caused them immediately to prepare 
for death, as they were informed 
they would be executed on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. About this time 
a Scotch nobleman, the Earl of Sea- 
forth, one of the firmest supporters 
of the House of Stuart, having had 
an interview with Sir Thomas South- 
well, felt deeply for his sufferings, 
and immediately brought the matter 
under the notice of the King, who 
at once issued a warrant to the 
Attorney - General, Sir Richard 
Nagle, to prepare a Fiant for the 
pardon of Sir Thomas. “This the 
Attorney insolently and _passion- 
ately refused to obey, saying it 
was more than the King could do. 
The Earl returned to his master, 
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and reported the Attorney’s answer, 
who, being sent for, positively told 
the King that it was not in His 
Majesty’s power to grant him a 
pardon. At which the King was 
overcome with grief and passion, 
and locked himself up in his closet. 
This stiffness of the Attorney was 
grounded on the Act of Attainder, 
ee in their Parliament, where- 

y the King was debarred from the 
prerogative of pardoning, and the 
subject foreclosed from all expecta- 
tion of mercy. However, the Earl at 
length prevailed,and Captain Boyier 
was despatched to the Galway gaol, 
who arrived there on the 2nd of 
January, 1689-90, with an order to 
release Sir Thomas Southwell, and 
with money to discharge his fees, 
defray his expenses, and enable him 
to travel, and the King signing his 
pardon under the Great Seal, Ist of 
April, 1690. The Earl of Seafield 
then took him to Scotland.”* Five- 
and-twenty years afterwards—it was 
in 1715 when the Ear] joined in the 
rebellion in Scotland against the 
House of Brunswick—Sir Thomas 
Southwell, remembering former 
times, interfered in his behalf to 
obtain from the Government of 
the day the restoration of those 
enormous estates which he had then 
forfeited. 

A.D. 1690.—The story of the re- 
volutionary wars of this year is well 
known; it has been told by the 
most eloquent pens in our language ; 
aud it would appear to belong 
rather to the history of Ireland than 
to the history of the Connaught 
circuit. The conduct, however, of 
Mr. Justice Daly, as connected with 
the siege and surrender of Galway, 
was such that a mere passing allu- 
sion would be far from conveying to 
the mind a clear idea of the conduct 
of that Judge. On the 12th of 
July, 1691, the battle of Aughrim 


* The Southwell MSS., vide Thorpe’s catalogue. 
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was lost, and, on the 19th, General 
Ginckle was before the town of 
Galway. At this juncture Mr. 
Justice Daly (lately appointed Privy 
Councillor) despatched a messenger 
to General Ginckle, desiring that a 
party might be sent for him, who 
would seemingly force him from his 
habitation near the town, a circum- 
stance which he conceived would 
lead to its more speedy surrender. 
It seems that this right honourable 
gentleman possessed the confidence 
and esteem of all parties, and that 
he, with other persons, for several 
months previous to the battle of 
Aughrim, had held a correspondence 
with the English Government for 
the submission of this part of the 
kingdom, to effect which he pro- 
posed, amongst other things, the 
surrender of the town of Galway. 
He had for this purpose preccn- 
certed measures with a few of the 
inhabitants, who privately autho- 
rized the proposal, promising all the 
assistance in their power, in the 
hope that thus easier terms would 
be obtained for the town. Matters 
being so arranged, a party of the 
English army had in the preceding 
winter marched as far as the Shan- 
non on their way towards Galway ; 
but the French party, having gained 
the entire ascendancy, the project 
failed. On the present occasion, 
however, Judge Daly conceived that 
the apparently forcible seizure of 
his person would induce his former 
co-conspirators to excite a party in 
the town who would insist on a sur- 
render; but in this he was also 
disappointed, for the French party 
were still dominant, and they were 
for “No surrender.” The town 
was put into a state of defence ;* 
but on Sunday, the 21st of July, it 
capitulated, one of the sixteen ar- 
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ticles of capitulation being that the 
Roman Catholic barristers of the 
town were to have free liberty of 
practice as in the reign of Charles IT. 

The great knowledge Mr. Jas- 
tice Daly had of law is admitted by 
Colonel O’Kelly in the Exrcidium 
Macaria, who states that the Judge 
had been arrested and imprisoned 
in the town of Galway by the Duke 
of Berwick, on suspicion of keeping 
private correspondence with the 
common enemy. The Earl of Tyr- 
connell disbelieving, no doubt, that 
a Judge and Privy Councillor could 
be guilty of traitorous correspon- 
dence, ordered him to be set at 
liberty and restored to his former 
station and dignity. He was in- 
cluded in the attainder of 1691, 
but afterwards obtained his pardon 
from William III. The private 
correspondence above alluded to, 
the Williamite historian, Story, 
who was present at the siege of 
Galway, admits to have existed 
between their party and the 
Judge.t 

Whilst Mr. Justice Daly had 
been holding secret correspondence 
with the enemy of his royal bene- 
factor, and while some on his own 
and other circuits had put on the 
sword under the lawyer’s robe, Sir 
Toby Butler followed the fortunes 
of James II. into Limerick. He 
was the advising counsel ft in all 
the negotiations for the capitula- 
tion of that city, and was one of the 
executing parties to the civil articles 
of the 8rd of October, 1691. Ac- 
cordingly when, in violation of these 
articles, the “ Act against the 
further growth of Popery ” was de- 
vised, he, with Sir Stephen Rice, 
late Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and Counsellor Richard Malone, ou 
the 28th of February, 1703-4, ap- 


* Story’s ‘‘ Wars of Ireland,” edition, of 1691, p. 159. Hardiman’s “ History of 


Galway,” p. 157. 


¢ Dalton’s ‘‘ King James's Army List,” second edition, vol. ii., p. 147. 
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peared at the bar of the Irish 
House of Commons to protest 
against its provisions as a direct 
attempt to infringe on one or other 
of these articles, which he held in 
his hand, which he presented to the 
House, and which he commented 
upon with thrilling but ineffectual 
eloquence.* The county of Clare 
was now detached from the Mun- 
ster, and united once more to the 
Connaught circuit, and the Con- 
naught circuit may therefore claim 
with that of Munster this great 
lawyer as one of its brightest orna- 
ments. Numberless are the anec- 
dotes still, after so many genera- 
tions, told of him. Asa speaker, he 
was powerless when unmellowed 
with wine, though not unfrequently 
the attorneys were apprehensive 
that their clients’ interests would 
be imperilled by the too deep 
draughts in which he was wont to 
indulge, especially when about. to 
address in an important case the 
court and the jury. The courts in 
those days were held in Christ 
Church yard, and were surrounded 
by narrow lanes, one of which was 
popularly called Hell—a profane 
and an unseemly sobriquet for a 
place adjoining a cathedral. Over 
the arched entrance there was an 
image of the devil in carved oak, 
not unlike those hideous black 
figures sometimes seen over tobac- 
conists’ doors. This locale of hell 
and the devil are alluded to by 
the poet Burns, in his story of 
“ Death and Doctor Hornbook,” 
when he says:— 
-“ But this that I am gaun to tell 

Which lately on a night befel 

Is just as true as the deil’s in Hell, 

Or Dublin City.” 

Here were sundry taverns where 
the counsellor would cosher with 
the attorney. Prime Serjeant 
Malone, and Philip Tisdall, and, 


*Curry’s ‘‘ Historical Review,” vii., p. 237. 
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prior to them, the noted Sir Toby 
Butler cracked their jokes and 
tossed repartee. “It is astonish- 
ing,” says a writer in the Dublin 
Penny Journal,t “how those old 
fellows could do business coolly 
in the day who came to it under 
the effects of the over-night’s hot 
debauch. Doubtless it did affect 
them, and there are extant given 
anecdotes of Sir Toby Butler. that 
show the shifts that this old claret 
guzzler had recourse to. Sir Toby 
was engaged in an important cause 
which required all his knowledge 
and legal acumen (which were not 
little) to defend, and the attorney, 
deeply alive to the importance of 
keeping Sir Toby cool, absolutely 
insisted on his taking his corporal 
oath that he should not drink any- 
thing until the case was decided, 
and, of course, sooner than lose the 
retaining fee, the affidavit was made, 
but kept as follows:—The cause 
came on, the trial proceeded, the 
opposite counsel made a masterly, 
luminous, and apparently powerful 
impression on the jury; Sir Toby 
got up, and he was cool, too cool— 
his courage was not up to the stick- 
ing point, his hands trembled, his 
head was palsied, his tongue faltered, 
everything denoted feebleness— 
whereupon he sent to mine host in 
‘Hell’ for a bottle of port anda 
roll, when extracting a portion of the 
soft of the roll, and filling up the 
hollow with the liquor, he actually 
ate the bottle of wine, and recover- 
ing his wonted power and ingenuity, 
he overthrew the adversary’s argu- 
ment, and won the cause.” 

Of all the jovial characters who 
frequented “ Hell,” none was longer 
remembered either for wit or for 
length of revelry than the humorous 
subject of our memoir. Pleading 
one day before a certain judge of a 
very bad character, in one of the 


+ Vol. i., pp. 142-3. 
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assize towns of his circuit, the 
learned judge, in a half jocose way, 
remarked that Sir Toby’s ruffles ap- 
peared rather soiled. “Oh, yes, 
my lord,” said Sir Toby in the 
blandest manner possible, “ but,” 
showing his hands, “ you perceive. 
my lord, that my hands are clean.” 
The judge reddened, and became 
confused, amid the laughter which 
the courteous retort elicited in a 
rather crowded court. 

Sir Toby in his later years was a 
sufferer under the penal laws then 
in foree. He had realized at his 
profession an enormous fortune ; 
in every case, in the counties of 
Galway and Clare, for many aesizes 
he was the leading counsel on the 
one side or on the other; he had 
purchased large estates in the 
counties of Tipperary, Waterford, 
and Clare, and obtained a lease of 
Taggard, in the county of Dublin; 
and probably to ensure these pur- 
chases from the effects of those 
laws, he conveyed them in trust * 
to a Protestant barrister, the cele- 
brated Philip Tisdal; but the 
lawyer was no match for the dis- 
coverer, and a man named John 
Brenan, on the 23rd of May, 1720, 
filed a bill against him, and in the 
next year obtained, under these penal 
statutes, a decree for the lands. 
The picture of Sir Toby Butler, as 
he stood at the bar of the Irish 
House of Commons in February, 
1704, when advocating the Catholic 
cause in opposition to the passing 
of the Act “to prevent the further 
growth of Popery,” is now in the 
possession of his descendant, whom 
we have already named, Augustus 
Fitzgerald Butler, Esq., J.P., and 
D.L., of Bullyline, in the count 
of Clare. Sir Toby died on the 11th 
of Mareh, 1720-21. He was buried 


in St. James’s Churchyard, Dublin, 
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then, and long subsequently, the 
great Catholic burial-place, where 
in the centre of the graveyard a 
tall monument was erected, with a 
large mural slab inserted and in- 
scribed with his commemoration. 

a.v. 1692.—Immediately on the 
overthrow of James II. all the 
Catholic judges were expelled from 
the bench, and Protestant bar- 
risters were appointed in their 
place. Chief Baron Rice had been 
displaced, and was succeeded by the 
Prime Serjeant, Nehemiah Donelan, 
a Connaught lawyer of great emi- 
nence, who had been Recorder of 
Galway, and who on the death of the 
Lord Chancellor, Sir Charles Porter, 
in 1696, was appointed one of the 
Commissioners for the custody of 
the Great Seal. This honorary 
post he held until the appointment 
of Sir John Methuen to the Wool- 
sack on the 31st of May, 1697. 

A.D. 1698.—The Court of Claims, 
which had been established at the 
revolution, was now about to be 
closed. Sir Richard Cox, who was 
a member of that Court, was, we 
are informed by Harris, “an inces- 
sant stickler for the articles of 
Limerick aud Galway, ; and in the 
case of the gentlemen of the county 
of Galway, he made so eloquent a 
speech, and insisted so strongly on 
the heinousness of breaking public 
faith, and on the ingratitude it would 
carry with it to the great deliverer, 
as well as tothe good General who 
had granted those conditions, that 
he brought the rest of the commis- 
sioners to his opinion and saved the 
estates of the claimants.” ¢ 

Multitudes of Catholics were 
thus restored to their properties; 
but even then their titles were far 
from being secure. Informants 
soon appeared on the stage, and the 
truth of their information was to be 






* MSS. memoir of Bir Toby Butler, kindly lent to the writer of these pages by Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, 
+ Harris's “ Sir James Ware,” vol. ii., p. 119 
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inquired into. Forty persons not 


covered by the articles of Limerick 
or Galway, were tried in Galway, 
but “ the juries who tried them were 
composed of gentlemen who most 
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tected by the Galway articles. All 
the forty were, in consequence, ac- 
quitted. Mr. Kirwan, who was one 
of them, had served in a regiment 
which had been commanded by the 


of them had been officers in King 
James’s army, and had been pro- 


foreman of the jury.* 
(To be continued.) 


THE TARTAR’S TOUR. 


By tne Lonpon Hermir. 


** He’d seen the world, which is a curious sight, 
And very much unlike what people write.” 
Dox Juan. 
‘* There's no place like home.” 
Marp or Mima. 


Across the Amdor, out Siberia way, 

Where Muscovy borders barbaric Cathay, 

Where Usbegs, and Mongols, and Mantchoos abound, 
And Uossacks, and Kirghis, and Calmucks are found, 
With many another remarkuble tribe, 

Which none but a “ Special” could aptly describe ; 
Beside that fair river, and close to its banks, 

Midst men of these various nations and ranks 

Lived Tchuck-a-boi Up-sa-bar Jabbadu Khan, 

A very exemplary Tartar young man. 


Boil’d horse and roast goat were his principal fare, 
His liquor the milk of the thoroughbred mare ; 

His riches consisted of flocks and of herds; 

He traced his descent from the chiefs of the Kurds: 
No hunter existing in England, methinks, 

So deftly could chase the bear, beaver and lynx 

As Tchuck-a-boi could; and I further aver 

He look’d very handsome when dress’d in the fur. 


He lov’d—why disguise it >—a fair Tartar maid, 
Who cast every other far, far in the shade; 

Her sweet, slender form was a model of grace, 
An olive-hued moon-at-the-full was her face ; 
Her tresses’ dark sheen put the raven to shame, 
And Sil-la-ba-boo was her beautiful name. 


His life render’d bright by affection like this, 
And all that conduces to pastoral bliss, 

Say, Was not the young Tchuck-a-boi Up-sa-bar 
Contented P—alas! human beings ne’er are. 

The milking of kine and the hunting of game 
Are apt, in the process of time, to grow tame ; 


* Froude's ‘ English in Ireland,” vol. i., p. 271, 2. 
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A restlessness enter’d in Jabbadu’s heart, 

He long’d from that primitive land to depart ; 

He thirsted for action—he pined to behold 

The wonders that travel alone can unfold, 

And thence to return to the land of his birth 

Well versed in the various marvels of earth. 

Once fix’d on a thing, he was far from a dreamer, 
His passage he took in a new Russian steamer ; 
Pack’d up—to his sweetheart and friends said adieu, 
Then hey! for a life both exciting and new. 


Regard, then, our Tchuck-a-boi far on the sea— 

Was ever a Tartar more happy than he? 

’Tis true there were times, when the storm raged o’erhead, 
And play’d with the ship, that he wish’d he were dead; 
But, sickness once over, our tourist enjoy’d 

A good imitation of bliss unalloy’d. 


Magnificent trip! why, he doubled ten capes, 

Saw islands and rocks of remarkable shapes, 
And deadly volcanoes, and mountains of ice, 

And coral formations, and islands of spice; 

Saw Chinamen, Hindoos, Malays, Japanese, 

And cockatoos roosting on cocoa-nut trees. 

At various ports of the East did he touch, 

Their wonders, though great, didn’t strike him so much 
As those of far Europe, where all was so strange, 
So full of variety, contrast, and change. 

At Suez, the traveller's wonder and joy 

Was damp’d by the news that the princely Viceroy 
Lay ill through the over-exertions he’d made 

To put a full stop to the slave-hunting trade; 

T’o Constantinople the voyager went, 

And three happy weeks of enchantment he spent. 
At Athens our tourist was nearly trepann’d 

By Stavro Scampépoli’s ey band ; 

Escaping to be, near the Seven-hill’d city, 

In similar risk from Italian banditti; 

Thence rescued, the Tartar felt strangely at home 
Amid the art-splendours of clerical Rome, 

Its churches, its ruins, its pictures of price, 

And winking Madonnas, and all that is nice; 
The Carnival made him his visit prolong 

At “ beautiful Venice, the city of Song.” 


What saw he in France?—Oh! the general thing, 
A combat of Empire, Republic, and King, 

Each faction its chances of victory seeing, 
Unanimous only in never agreeing ; 

Our foreigner found that the only safe way 

Was changing his politics twice ev’ry day. 

To Frchsdorf he went, when the “ Monarch by Right” 
Was washing his flag to its primitive white; 

And thence on to Paris, so famous of old 

For gaieties endless, and pleasures untold, 

But now so immaculate, sober, and staid. 

That War, what a wonderful change it has made! 
The Khan saw a play with a powerful cast, 
Whereat in the front of the curtain there pass’d 
(The piece turn’d, of course, on a nuptial faux pas) 
Morality’s pillar, the younger Dumas. 
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Tn all things—the proof to the Tartar seem’d ample— 
France set the whole world a delightful example. 


What saw he in Spain ?—Oh! an ecko of France, 

Except that the people had made less advance 
In anarchy, plots, coups d’ Htut, and the rest; 

-But “ practice makes perfect ”-—he hoped for the best. 
What saw he in England P—The question would be 
More fittingly rendered, what didn’t he see P 
His brain was a whirl of excitement all over 
The very first minute he landed at Dover. 

The lions of London delighted him more 

Than any such quadrupeds ever before. 

The Palace of Crystal like Eden did seem, 

The wit of our “ Comics,” of course, made him scream ; 
At sweet Clapham Junction much pleasure he found, 
And breathed the pure air of the bright Underground ; 
Next rode he in trains where excursionists flock’d,— 
The bathing at Margate his modesty shock’d ; 

The prices at Brighton hotels made him think 

How soon he might stand upon Bankruptcy’s brink. 


He traversed all England, “a chiel takin’ notes,” 
From Cornwall’s extreme to the famed John o’ Groats; 
He shot deer and grouse on the wild Scottish moors, 
In Patrick’s green island made various tours ; 

And heard in their native dulciloquent tones 

The strains of that land where THE surname is Jones. 
“Yes, Britain,” he thought, “is a wonderful land, 
The scale of existence is awfully grand, 

The women—where are they so lovely as here? 

The Thames is a river pellucidly clear : 

A country so closely approaching perfection 

Did never come under this pilgrim’s inspection.” 


To scenes Continental the Khan did incline, 

He climb’d up the Alps, and he steam’d up the Rhine; 
At Belgium and Switzerland next had a look, 
Convoy’d by that greatest of travellers—Cook ; 

In Deutshland he stay’d till he quire understood 
Prince Bismarck's designs for humanity’s good, 

And saw, as the aim of that patriot’s pains, 

The welfare of all—and especially Danes. 


In old Scandinavia, the land of the Viking, 

The stranger from Asia found much that was striking ; 
Through great-coated Russia in sledges he drove, 

Took ans and at length in Columbia “ arrove.” 


“By George!” cried the Tartar, “ this region Atlantic 
Is truly the home of the vast and gigantic; 
My native Améor’s but a pitiful spring 
Compared with Missouri, of rivers the king.” 
The sight of Niagara fill’d him with fear, 
The roar of its waters so deafen’d his ear, 
He didn’t completely get over the shock 
Until he had lived for a week in “ New Yock.” 
He learnt to “ talk tall,” brandy cocktails to fix, 
To flourish the bowie, and whittle at sticks, 
To “interview ” people with skill and address, 
And also to “ calkilate,” “reckon,” and “ guess.” 
47—2 
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Yet most “ catawampously ” swindled was he 

By ’s brother Mongolian, “ that Heathen Chinee.” 
He saw some Red Indians, much “ overcome,” 
Adore the “ Great Spirit ”—whose alias is Rum; 
He hunted the “ buffler”—’twas capital sport, 
To Brigham, and Barnum, and Bunkum paid court ; 
A gleam of romance was thrown over his life 

By Brigham’s two-hunded-and-fiftieth wife, 
Whose kindness of manner e’en made him forget 
The claims of his absent Tartarian pet. 

He left the Salt Lakists with tears in his eyes, 
At least with a series of very deep sighs. 

Next went to “ Secessia””—’twas touching to see 
How Sambo and Jonathan now do agree. 

One night the Ku-kluxes—that horrible clan, 
Had nearly made mincemeat of Jabbadu Khan; 
But rescue arrived at a desperate pinch, 

Thro’ sundry avengers, whose motto was Lynch, 
So, by its attractions immensely impress’d, 

He quitted the beautiful land of the West. 


Again in Old Afric did Tchuck-a-boi land, 

And, passing Sahara’s vast ocean of sand, 
Discovered—(which settled the thing for awhile) 
The ONLY ORIGINAL source of the Nile; 

Ascended the mountains yclept of the Moon, 

And roamed on the banks of the scorching Gaboon, 
There saw by the hundred, and slew by the dozen, 
The gentle Gorilla, “ our African Cousin,” 

And gave all his sporting proclivities scope, 

Until he arrived at the Cape of Good Hope. 


“Once more on the waters,” my Tartar, “ once more !” 
There’s many a region of beauty in store ; 

Great Terra Australis he could not omit, 

Twas down in his list, so he visited it. 

All sources of local delight did he try, 

He saw Wagga-Wagga, ate Kangaroo pie, 

Got robb’d at the diggings, and lost in the bush. 


Still onward his pilgrimage anxious to push, 

Soon lovely Tasmania did ‘I'chuck-a-boi hail, 

And thence to New Zealand ’tis easy to sail, 

That land where, as cordial as pigeon and dove, 
Maori and White dwell in brotherly love. 

At Pitcairn’s and New Caledonia he stopped, 

A tear at the fate of the convicts he dropp’d; 

In short—we are loth the peruser to tire, 

Young Up-sa-bar roved to his utmost desire ; 

Till, perch’d on an iceberg that join’d the South Pole, 
He took a review of his tour as a whole; 

“T’ve seen the World’s wonders both mighty and small, 
And think—that there’s no place like home, after all. 
The pleasures of travel take captive the mind, 

But absence endears us to all left behind, 

And makes us return with new zest to the spot 
And friends we have quitted, but never forgot; 
From her, my own love, I no longer will roam, 

Nor leave the sweet river that flows by my home; 
So this is the moral I draw from my Tour— 

Nous reviens toujours a nos premiers AM6ons.” 
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ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC INTER-OCEANIC 
PROJECTS. 


Part [I—ConcLupDeEpD. 


TWENTY-FOUR years ago the great 
advantages of direct communication 
with the Pacific were ably pointed 
out in these pages, but at that time 
very imperfect knowledge existed 
respecting the best means of effect- 
ing so desirable an object. However, 
what was then written in favour of 
so great a work has now a more 
direct bearing, and applies with 
greater potency as regards the 
abiding interests of Commerce and 
Civilization. 

In February, 1850, an article ap- 
peared “ On the Links Connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific,” the writer 
of which had a personal knowledge 
of his subject, which he eulogized as 
“grand and most interesting,” and 
thus referred to its advantages :— 
“While thus opening great mines 
of wealth, increasing the facilities 
of commercial conveyance, almost 
annihilating space, leaving the 
‘doubling of the Horn’ as a tale of 
ancient mariners—connecting the 
broad Atlantic with the boundless 
waters of the Pacific—let it be borne 
in mind the great blessings which 
would beconferred by a constant and 
general intercourse through the 
Central American States ; introduc- 
ingregularity of Government, se- 
curity of property, peace, prosperity, 
and plenty among these hitherto 
crushed and ill-directed nations, in- 
stead of anarchy, rapine, bloodshed, 
misery, wretchedness ; the calm and 
healing influence of religion diffus- 
ing its holy influence over millions 
wrapped in darkness and unbelief.” 

And he concluded by declaring 


that if this great work should be 
“undertaken with spirit and ade- 
quate resources, pursued with judg- 
ment, vigour, and perseverance, and 
conducted with liberality, it may 
raise Great Britain to a higher 
pinnacle than the proud position 
she now holds, by uniting in one 
mighty commercial bond the nations 
of the old and of the new world.”— 
Dublin University Magazine, Feb. 
1850.” 

Now, all this applies with far 
greater force to-day than it did a 
quarter of a century ago, because 
not a tithe of the interests were 
then engaged that are now deeply— 
indeed, we may say, vitally—in- 
volved. In the spirit of the writer 
who so long preceded us, we would 
advocate the completion of this 
great and necessary work, and for 
reasons similar to those he so 
enthusiastically set forth. We have 
lights now to guide us which did 
not then exist. All the supposed 
practicable routes across the Central 
American Isthmus have been ex- 
plored and surveyed, and the result 
has been, as we showed in our 
former article, that not one of the 
proposed schemes combines all the 
requisites of a good route in so high 
a degree as that through the State 
of Honduras. It unquestionably 
possesses far superior merits, while 
it presents fewer physical obstacles 
than any other, and it has the great 
advantage of having a quarter of 
the route completed, and daily 
traversed by locomotive engines. 
It undoubedly is .a matter of 
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vital importance, having regard 
to the completion of the Inter- 
Oceanic Railway, that its unequalled 
merits should be generally known, 
therefore we shall devote some space 
to their elucidation. 

All competent authorities concur 
in declaring that, to ensure the 
efficient establishment of thoroughly 
adequate means of transit between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, whether by 
canal or railway, four conditions are 
indispensable. 

1. Good capacious ports and safe 
convenient harbours at both ex- 
tremities of the line. 

2. A salubrious region, rich in 
natural resources, capable of profit- 
able development, and affording 
sufficient supplies throughout the 
route. 

38. A commanding position as 
regards the grand commercial 
centres of the world. 

4. Guaranteed protection to se- 
cure the route being kept open free 
from all disturbing influences under 
all circumstances, with a view to its 
perfect neutralization in the interests 
of all nations. 

Now, all these conditions, so es- 
sential in themselves, are to be found 
characterizing the Honduras route 
in @ manner the most ample and 
complete ; while some are not pos- 
sessed at all, and others only to a 
very partial and limited extent, by 
any other route. As this is a most 
important consideration with re- 
spect to the remunerative and safe 
character of the enterprise, we shall 
give some details. 

First, as regards the Ports.—The 
termini of the route is at Puerto 
Caballos on the Atlantic, and Fon- 
seca on the Pacific, and both ports 
possess singularexcellence. Caballos 
was selected by Cortez in 1540, on 
account of its great natural advan- 
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tages, for the purpose of establishing 
there the grand entrepot of New 
Spain on the Atlantic coast. As 
such it continued to flourish for 
some two centuries, until, strange 
to say, the very excellencies of the 
port caused it to be abandoned. In 
1605 we find the Spanish Governor 
of Guatemala, seriously complaining 
of the goodness of the harbours, both 
of Caballos and Fonseca. They are, 
he said, of such “ease of entry and 
exit that the rascally French and 
English pirates can enter and escape 
with ease ; whereas, if the channels 
were narrow, intricate, and difficult, 
they could not enter without the aid 
of expert pilots, which they would 
be unable to obtain.” 

The Bay of Caballos is nine miles 
in circumference, containing an area 
of about four square miles. Its 
depth ranges for more than two- 
thirds of its area, from four to twelve 
fathoms; the whole anchorage is 
well protected from any point, with 
the best of holding ground. These 
advantages rendered the Port a 
favourite resort of the Buccaneers ; 
and as it was so capacious it could 
not be defended except by the con- 
struction of numerous forts, it was, 
therefore, abandoned in favour of 
the small neighbouring port of 
Omoa, which could be protected by 
one fort, and remained unappre- 
ciated and neglected until the inter- 
oceanic project was started, when 
the immense natural advantages it 
offered for the Atlantic terminus at 
once became apparent. 


“*Towards its northern shore the 
depth of water is greatest,’ says Mr. 
Squier; ‘and here an iron wharf has 
already been constructed 160 feet long, 
at which the largest ocean steamers 
may “tie up,” and receive and land 
passengers and cargo, more easily 
than in the docks of New York, inas- 





* At Port Caballos the tide only rises from 11 to 17 inches, whereas, on the Pacific, neap 


tides rise 11 feet, and spring tides 15 feet. 
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much as in this portion of the Bay of 
Honduras, the rise and fall of the tide 
is almost imperceptible.’*—Honduras : 
Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical, 
p. 54. By E. G. Squier, M.A., F.S.A., 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States 
to the Republics of Central America. 
London edition. 


The following description of the 
port is given by Captain Jeffers, of 
the United States Navy, who made 
a survey for his Government :— 


“Port Cortez is a gvod harbour, 
of great capacity, sufficient depth of 
water, and easy of entrance and exit. 
Situated at the base of the hills, there 
are neither marshes nor swamps to 
affect the healthiness of the locality, 
which is sufficiently extensive for the 
formation of a large city.” 


So much for the Atlantic ter- 
minus, yet great as are the natural 
advantages of Caballos as a port, 
theyare far surpassed by those which 
Fonseca possesses. It is eulogized 
as “ unquestionably by far the finest 
port in the Pacific.” The entrance 
from the sea is 18 miles wide, and 
lies between two great Volcanic 
mountains, respectively 3,000 and 
3,800 feet in height, which are re- 
presented to ‘stand like giant 
warders upon either hand, and con- 
stitute unmistakable landmarks for 
the mariner.” The Bay of Fonseca 
is about 50 miles in its greatest 
length, and about 30 miles in ave- 
rage width. The entrance, as we 
have said, is 18 miles wide, divided 
into four distinct channels by two 
islands, 1,500 and 1,200 feet high, 
anda collection of high rocks which 
thoroughly protect the bay from the 
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tremendous rollers of the Pacific. 
These channels all have depth of 
water sufficient for the largest ves- 
sels, and are remarkably well-defined 
and safe. 


“<The Bay of Fonseca,’ says Mr. 
Squier, ‘is beyond dispute one of 
the finest ports, or “constellation of 
ports,” on the entire Pacific coast of 
the American continent.”—Honduias, 
&e., p. 45. 


This magnificent bay has been 
surveyed both by the British and 
United States Governments, and 
also by Captain De Lepelin, of the 
French Marine, who in his report 
says :— 

“This vast and magnificent bay, 
studded with isiands, which stretches 
into the land between the points Can- 
dadilla and Coseguina, and generally 
known as the Bay of Fonseca, has no 
rival on the entire coast of the Pacific, 
whether as regards its extent, its secu- 
rity, its beauty, or its naval and com- 
mercial position.” 


It is sufficient to state that all 
authorities concur in the opinions 
above expressed concerning the 
great excellence of the ports of 
Caballos and Fonseca. In this 
respect not one of th other pro- 
posed routes has comp rable advan- 
tages. 

Second.—It will be at once un- 
derstood how indispensable it is that 
an inter-oceanic route should tra- 
verse a salubrious region, abound- 
ing in material resources, fruitful in 
all necessary supplies, ich not only 
in constructive material, but also in 
a plentiful supply of cheap and 
willing labour. Now all this the 


* It is only at New York and San Francisco that similar noble harbours exist as termini 
for a railway communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; but the vast length of 
railway between those ports renders it only productive for passenger traffic when the line is 
not snowed up, while the distance is also too great for merchandize to be capable of bearing 


the necessarily heavy rates for transit over it. 


Hence the cordiality with which the Honduras 


Railway is welcomed by the people of the United States ; hence the earnest advocacy of Mr. 
Squier in favour of a Central American route, knowing as he well did the importance of 
connecting in that way the Western and Eastern seaboard of his country —hence, too, the 
enthusiastic reception lately given at San Francisco to the engineer and contractor now engaged 


in completing the Inter-Oceanic Railway. 
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Honduras route does possess in a 
pre-eminent degree. 

' The climate on both seaboards, 
and throughout the whole route, is 
highly genial and salubrious. Mr. 
Squier says :— 


“I do not believe there is a more 
healthful, and certainly is no more 
ble, climate in the world than 
onduras in general. In this respect 
the country surpasses the best parts 
of Italy. e Pacific Ocean is supe- 
rior to that of the Atlantic in respect 
to health, and settlers might establish 
themselves round the glorious Bay of 
Fonseca with no more risk than would 
attend any change of climate. In the 
first place, pulmonary complaints, and 
that large and fatal class of diseases 
resulting ; from colds - sudden 
changes of temperature, are here near]. 
or quite selene. Intermittent lena 
are less common than in the Western 
States, U.S., and yield more readil 
to the usual medicines. They are all 
pretty much confined to persons of 
irregular habits, who disregard the 
precautions necessary to health in 
any climate. . . 

** All testimony on the subject con- 
curs as to the undeniable salubrity of 
the central portions of Hondnras, and 
of Central America generally. The 
chief engineer of the late survey of 
the Honduras Railway, conceives that 
Central Honduras ‘is blessed with a 
climate as delightful as ree on 
any part of the earth.” The yellow 
fever is unknown in the interior and 
on the Pacific, and has never existed 
as an epidemic in any part of the 
country. But fever and sporadic cases 
have been known in the Atlantic ports.” 
—Honduras, &c. 


On a par with the salubrity of 
the climate is the richness of the 
natural resources that exist in rare 
abundance all along the route. It 
must not be forgotten that the 
Railway Company has obtained 
from the State of Honduras, among 
other great advantages, a vast and 


* Honduras and Its Resources Considered, &c. 
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valuable concession of ten miles 
wide of land for ever—five miles 
on each side of the railway through- 
out the entire length of 232 miles 
from sea to sea. The immensely 
rich resources of this concession it 
is calculated will, when developed, 
prove far more than equal to defray- 
ing the total cost of constructing 
and stocking the entire line. The 
author of Honduras, and its Re- 
sources Considered, says :— 


“These lands are rich in minerals 
and natural resources, and have supe- 
rior advantages with respect to climate 


and position to any other under the 
tropics.”* P. 69, 


The total amount of this land 
concession on each side of the rail- 
way for 232 miles is 2,320 square 
miles, or 1,484,800 statute acres. 
Mr. Brooks, C.E., who recently in- 
spected the whole line, says in his 


report respecting the value of these 
lands :— 


“As regards the cultivation of 
coffee, which grows luxuriantly in 
Honduras, and is of the very finest 
quality. A great length of the con- 
cession of five miles of land on each 
side of the railway falls back upon 
high forest land, having an elevation 
of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is therefore ad- 
mirably adapted for coffee planta- 
tions. 

“The same description of land in 
Ceylon ‘cannot now be got for less 
than £8 per acre ;’ 200 acres will there- 
fore require, in Ceylon, £1,600 for their 
purchase. See the Standard newspaper 
of the 5th of September, 1874, where 
the author, after entering into details, 
says, ‘When the estate of 203 acres 
comes into full bearing, say at the end 
of five years from the purchase of the 
land, it ought to, yield an average of 
£3,500 to £4,000 worth of crop each 


London : A. H. Baily, 1874. 
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year, for a considerable period, against 
an outlay of £1,600.”* 


In Ceylon the total coffee es- 
tates occupy 517,000 acres of land, 
and their value is estimated at 
£10,000,000 sterling; whereas the 
land conceded to the Inter-Oceanic 
Railway consists of | ,484,800 acres ; 
and “certainly,” says Mr. Brooks, 
“far above 517,000 acres are well 
adapted for coffee plantations, and 
their value per acre will be fully 
equal to those of Ceylon when 
similarly occupied.” 

So much, then, for the value of 
this land merely for plantation pur- 
poses, and altogether apart from 
its rich minerals and _ precious 
woods. Independently of all this, 
material for constructing the per- 
manent way of the line everywhere 
abounds. The author of Honduras, 
&e., already quoted, says :— 


“ Nearly all the materials necessary 
for the construction of the road exist 
on the line. ‘here are inexhaustible 
quantities of the finest white and blue 
marble and sandstone, and any quan- 
tity of the best pine and oak, as well 


as other varieties of excellent timber.” 
P. 68. 


Mr. Squier also testifies that :— 


“Good building materials, lime- 
stone, sandstone (equal to the finest 
Caen), fine marble, as well as pine, oak, 
mahogany, and a hundred other vari- 
eties of useful woods, are to be found 
in all parts of the State.” 


Coal of a superior kind has been 
discovered in several places, and 
an abundance of fine white, blue, 
and veined limestone is scattered 
throughout every part of the coun- 
try. 
With materials so abundant la- 
bour is equally at command. The 
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mass of the population is a fine race. 
Captain Mitchell, R.N., says :— 


“They are strong, active, and athle- 
tic, temperate, quiet, and regular in 
their habits, not given to excess.” 

“The Caribs,” says Mr. Squier, “are 
active, industrious, and provident. 
They constitute a good and useful 
labouring population, and form the 
chief reliance of the mahogany cutters 
on the coast. Intelligent, faithful, 
inured to the climate, and, moreover, 
expert in the use of the axe, and with 
some knowledge of building of roads 
and bridges, they must prove of the 
greatest service in the future develop- 
ment of the vast resources of the 
country, and of the utmost importance 
in the construction of the railway 
between the seas.”—Honduras, &c., 
p. 173. 


They are “ peaceable, friendly, 
ingenious, and industrious,” says 
Young, who was much among them. 
They are the descendants of the 
negroes imported from the Island 
of St. Vincent to Central America, 
and have to some extent intermixed 
with the Indians, and descendants 
of the Spanish settlers. Captain 
Bedford Pim, R.N., M.P., who was 
special commissioner for Honduras, 
says of them :— 


“ Labour is abundant and cheap, and 
of the best quality; I allude to the 
Carib inhabitants of Honduras, the 
Bay Islands, and Mosquito. These 
men will bear comparison with any 
labouring population in the world for 
endurance, capability of work, faith- 
fulness, and orderly behaviour. I 
have had some experience of their 
good qualities; and 1 have never heard 
but one opinion as regards their general 
character, both from residents and 
visitors to the coast. 

“They are acknowledged to be the 
best woodmen in the world. The Carib 
appears to have an instinct for the 


* Honduras and the Inter-Oceanic Railway: Report on the Line and its Prospects, 


being the results of Personal Visits. 
&c., &c. London : Pottle and Son, 1874. 


By William Alexander Brooks, M. Inst. C.E., 
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selection of easy roads; he is in point 
of fact a black Macadam, brought up 
from his boyhood to the work, and un- 
rivalled in it; in short, the man of all 
others most useful in the construction 
of a tropical railroad. 

“The pay of these men is on an 
average two shillings per day with 
rations, consisting of salt pork and 
biscuit. The Caribs construct their 
huts with incomparable quickness, 
thatch them with palm leaves, hang 
up their hammocks, fry their pork, 
and make themselves quite at home in 
notime. A strip of calico round the 
loins is their working-day suit, but on 
holidays they come out in gorgeous 
apparel.” * 


It is a matter of consideration 
that native labourers employed on 
the railroad are exempt from civil 
or military service. Now with 
respect to the 

Third condition indispensable for 
a good inter-oceanic route to pos- 
sess, namely, its advantageous posi- 
tion as regards the great commercial 
centres of the world, it is admitted 
that, in this respect, the Honduras 
route is altogether unique. Who- 
ever, says Mr. Squier, 


“ Will take the trouble of consulting 
a map of the world will observe that 
nearly all the civilized populations of 
the globe, and nearly all the great 
centres of agricultural and mechanical 
Pree, of industry and commerce, 
ie to the northward of the thirtieth 
parallel of north latitude. All Europe, 
all Canada and the United States, the 
Sandwich Islands, Japan, and China, 
lie to the north of the same parallel. 
In establishing communication iohenn 
these centres and States, across the 
American continent, every mile the 
route may take to the southward of 
this parallel adds two miles to the 
aggregate distance between them. 

“The higher the latitude, therefore, 
in which any route across the Central 
American Isthmus may lie, all other 
circumstances being equal, the better. 


+ The Gate of the Pacific. 
Reeve and Co., 1863. 


By Commander Bedford Pim, R.N. 
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Such route, which shall also combine 
the additional and essential advantage 
of good ports, will not only Lave the 
first claim on public attention and sup- 
port, but will in the end supersede all 
others.” —Honduras, &e., p. 220. 


In his pamphlet on Central 
America, the late Emperor Napo- 
leon III. thus alludes to the com- 
mercial and other advantages to be 
derived from inter-oceanic com- 
munication :— 


“The junction of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans is a question of acknow- 
ledged importance; it will diminish by 
3,000 miles the distance that separates 
Europe from the whole of the western 
coast of America and Oceania; it will 
render the communication with China, 
Japan, New Zealand,and New Holland, 
speedy and easy. It will elevate im- 
mediately to a prodigious degree of 
prosperity those countries to which 
such an undertaking must draw annu- 
ally two or three thousand merchant- 
men; it will open new channels to 
the introduction of European produce ; 
in a word, it will advance by several 
centuries the progress of Christianity 
and civilization throughout the half of 
the globe. 

“ France, England, Holland, Russia, 
and the United States, have a great 
commercial interest in the establish- 
ment of a communication between the 
two oceans. Hngland has, more than 
any other power, a political interest 
in the execution of this project. 
England will witness with satisfaction 
the opening of a route which will en- 
able her to communicate more speedily 
with Oregon, China, and her posses- 
sions in New Holland. She will find, 
in a word, that the advancement of 
Central America will renovate the de- 
clining commerce of Jamaica, and the 
other English islands in the Antilles, 
the progressive decay of which will be 
thereby stopped.” 


In the joint report of Messrs. 
Brooks, and Alborga C.E.’s on the 
Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway, 


London: Lovell, 
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they refer to its commercial and- 
vantages in the following terms :— 


“ As an inter-oceanic railway, there 
can be no doubt that the Honduras 
route has many advantages over all 
others. Situated in the centre of Cen- 
tral America, and with its splendid 
harbours, it must necessarily attract 
all the commerce from Europe destined 


Sor the Pacific ports of Central America 


and even California, while it is certain 
that by this route there will be sent to 
Europe the coffee, sugar, and cochineal 
of Guatemala, and the indigo and 
other produce of the rich State of San 
Salvador; and with reduced through 
rates to Europe, the large traffic of the 
West Coast of South Tacden might 
also be obtained.” * 


Now, all experience proves that 
increased facilities of conveyance 
not only tend to stimulate enter- 
prise and develope trade and 
commerce, but that it is in the 
nature of things that commerce 
should seek the shortest, safest, and 
cheapest routes. This being the 
case, it is apparent that Great 
Britain is more largely and deeply 
concerned in the successful comple- 
tion of the Honduras Inter-Oceanic 
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route than any other nation, because 
no other nation has such extensive 
commercialrelations with the Pacific. 


On the authority of official returns 
we may estimate the total tonnage 
that now annually rounds Cape 
Horn, on its way to and from Great 
Britain, at an average of 2,000,000 
tons, and it is only reasonable to 
conclude that were the Honduras 
route completed the greater portion 
would seek it as a quick, safe, and 
cheap mode of transit, in preference 
to the tedious, expensive, and dan- 
gerous passage round the boisterous 
Cape. As a matter of course, 
passengers, as a rule, would use the 
Honduras Railway, which would 
soon altogether supersede the exist- 
ing exceedingly inconvenient Pa- 
nama route. 

Additional evidence of how deeply 
British interests are engaged in 
having opened up efficient commu- 
nication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific is to be found in the value 
of the imports and exports with 
countries which would be influenced 
by the establishment of that com- 
munication. We give some of the 
principal for the year 1872. 


* In addition to the above we have been favoured with a letter from Mr. Brooks, in which 
he says :—‘‘ Honduras coffee is quoted at 105/- per ewt. in the market, or equal to the 
best Costa Rica, Jamaica, or Ceylon. The flavour of the Honduras coffee is exquisite, and 
often made me put up easily with the absence of wine in my travels through the country. 

‘* The Inter-Oceanic Railway in the first section skirts the foot of the ranges of mountains 
on the left bank of the Chamelicon River, which, from having an elevation of from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, have a climate admirably adapted for coffee 
plantations. 

‘* Almost all the peasantry of Honduras have coffee trees in their gardens which are left 
to their natural growth, instead of being pruned, so as to enable the berries to be easily and 
cheaply gathered. 

‘* While traversing the country from North to South, I several times made the remark that 
400 gentlemen might settle with one mile frontage each, and say with estates of 10 miles 
in depth, or 6,400 acres each on the road (Camina Real) I was travelling, and that neither 
would be jealous of his neighbour possessing an ¢*tate superior to his own. The country is 
everywhere well watered by deliciously cool streams, and the natives, aboriginal Indians, are 
an honest, kind-hearted, and hard-working people, when their strength is called into action. 

‘*Many a night have I hung up my hammock in their houses, confident that I encountered 
no danger in trusting to them. 

‘*T look upon Honduras as a far more desirable location for capitalists and emigrants 
than the United States, or any of our own colonies. 

‘* Of course a settlement on either side of the Inter-Oceanic Railway is to be preferred, 
but the other routes will in time be taken up by emigrants. 

“The price which I paid the natives for coffee for my own consumption was 4d. per lb.” 
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Countaigs. Imports. Exports. 
£ > 
Australia .. 15,625,866 15,482,776 
China .... 13,246,042 6,870,418 
Hong Kong . 940,922 3,099,244 
Japan... 184,342 2,146,516 
ae 5,591,783 3,368,503 
ae 4,211,723 3,342,849 


Now these figures, showing the 
great trade carried on between 
Great Britain and those countries, 
are quite sufficient to illustrate how 
extensively the commercial interests 
of Britain are involved in securing 
facility of intercourse with the 
Pacific. We have purposely not 
taken into account the imports and 
exports to several other ports on the 
Pacific, in order not to encumber 
our argument with what might 
prove a superfluity of detail, but 
surely we have given an abundance 
of facts in evidence to demonstrate 
the truth of our position — that 
Great Britain, above all other 
nations, is most interested in the 
successful completion of the Hon- 
duras route. We now come to the 

Fourth condition which isregarded 
as essential in order to render inter- 
oceanic communication secure — 
namely, that its protection should 
be guaranteed and its neutrality 
recognized by the principal powers 
interested in its existence and 
preservation. In our former article, 
we quoted the treaties concluded 
between Great Britain, the United 
States of America, France, Italy, 
Germany, &c., and Honduras, for 
the express purpose of establishing 
and guaranteeing the entire neu- 
trality of the railway. We need, 
therefore, only now observe that the 
Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway 
will, when completed, stand on the 
same international basis of neu- 
trality, protection, and security as 
the Suez Canal. Nothing more 
could be desired. 

We have now seen that all the 
conditions considered, and properly 
80, as indispensable for the estab- 
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lishment of an efficient and remu- 
nerative direct communication with 
the Pacific are combined in a 
remarkable degree in the route 
selected and adopted by the Hon- 
duras Inter-Oceanic Railway Com- 
pany. This, we think, admits of 
no doubt, and we shall now give 
some additional information, with a 
view to illustrate the vast richness 
of Honduras in natural resources, 
in the development of which the 
railway must powerfully aid, and in 
doing so contribute materially in 
establishing its own prosperity. 

Honduras is one vast mine of 
mineral wealth, to develop which 
no scientific or systematic attempt 
has ever yet been made, while the 
whole surface of the country, with 
rare exceptions, is equally rich in 
precious woods and valuable vege- 
table products. Gold and silver 
mines abound, unsurpassed in the 
yield and richness of their ores. 
Ever since the Spanish invasion 
mining has been a predominant 
interest in Honduras, until of late 
years, when all branches of industry 
were paralyzed by revolutionary 
wars and civil dissensions. As Mr. 
Squier observes, in consequence of 
such internal disorders, “* Mine after 
mine has been abandoned, and the 
works once fallen into decay there 
has been neither the enterprise, 
capital, nor the intelligence neces- 
sary to restore them.” 

But even in its most prosperous 
days mining enterprise in Hon. 
duras was conducted in the rudest, 
most slovenly, and most expensive 
manner. “ Few of the mines were 
ever opened in conformity with any 
well-established or intelligent sys- 
tem, nor with any reference to con- 
tinuous or extended operations.” 
Yet, as Mr. Squier testifies, the yield 
was most remunerative, owing to the 
abundance of the ore and its great 
All that is now wanted 
is capital and industry to develop 
the limitless mineral resources of 
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the country ; but preliminary to the 
employment of capital, and without 
which no industry or enterprise can 
be made profitable, the means of 
conveyance must be provided, and 
this can .only be effected through 
the completion of the railway. 


“*The mines, says Mr. Squier, 
“were seldom worked to any great 
depth, and their proprietors were often 
obliged to abandon most of them be- 
fore they had been carried to the depths 
where the richest ores are generally 
found. Others were given up from 
lack of knowledge of treating ores ; 
and others still from the lack of roads, 
whereon the ores could be transported 
to the mills. 

“'There are hundreds of mines scat- 
tered over the country, abandoned 
and filled with water, most, if not all, 
of which could be profitably worked 
by the application of proper machin- 
ery. But as there are no roads over 
which the machinery can be trans- 
ported, many of them must await the 
general development of the country to 
become of value. The rough and 
narrow mule-paths in the neighbour- 
hood of the ports, on both Oceans, are 
lined with fragments of heavy and 
expensive machinery, which men more 
enterprising than prudent, have vainly 
essayed to introduce into the country. 
They are enduring monuments of that 
blind energy which neglects necessary 
means in its eagerness to attain desir- 
able ends.” Squier’s Honduras &c., 
p- 117. 


There are numerous Gold mines 
in Honduras, but owing to the 
causes already stated, they are not 
worked. Gold, however, is now 
obtained in considerable quantities 
from the wasbings of Olancho, which 
are exceedingly productive, while 
the auriferous sands of the rivers 
Jalan and Guyape rival in richness 
those of California. The washings 
are very imperfectly worked, for the 
most part, by women, who devote 
Sunday mornings to washing the 
sand, and “with the aid of their 
miserable batteas (troughs), ina few 
hours procure a sufficient quantity 
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of the metal to supply their wants 
for the ensuing week. It is sold 
on the spot at from $11°50 to $12 
per ounce.” But the rich yield of 
these deposits has yet to be de- 
veloped, as the implements now used 
are very imperfect, und the surface 
of the sands is little more than 
scraped, for the washers never ex- 
tend their operations beyond a depth 
of two or three feet. Mr. Squier 
says :— 


“ The southern districts of Honduras, 
bordering on Nicaragua, bear also rich 
placers of gold, whence the Indians 
annually take considerable quantities. 
The same is true of the Northern dis- 
tricts of the department of Sta. Bar- 
bara. The streams which flow from 
the mountains of Omoa into the Rio 
Chamelicon, and especially those in 
the vicinity of the town of Quimistan, 
all carry gold in their sands. Miners 
properly provided with implements for 
washing could not fail to secure here 


arich reward for their labour andenter- ° 


prise.’ — Honduras, §c., p. 12. 


Silver is, perhaps, the most abun- 
dant and valuable of all the mineral 
roducts of Honduras. Lead ore is 
in great abundance, and generally 
yields about 25 per cent. of silver. 
The gold and silver mines are found 
intermixed, and though none have 
been worked to any depth, or with 
suitable machinery, the mere surface 
yield, nevertheless, has exceeded 
$2,000,000 a year. 

Copper is also found in great 
abundance in all parts of the 
country. The ore is exceedingly rich, 
but, owing to the great difficulty 
and cost of transit, few of the mines 
can now be profitably worked. 
It is held, however, that with im- 
proved means of communication, and 
the introduction of the most efficient 
system of reducing ores, the copper 
mines of Honduras must one or 
become a principal source of wealt 
to the State. Mr. Squier says :— 


“The ores in all cases contain con- 
siderable proportions of silver. Those 


nee 


a 
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in Coloal, in Gracias, contain 58 per 
cent. of copper, besides about 80 ounces 
of silver, to the ton. The ores from 
the mines of Guanacaste, in the depart- 
ment of Olancho, give upwards of 80 
per cent. of pure copper, besides 2°9 
per cent. of silver, equal to 1,039 
ounces of silver per ton.”—Honduras, 
§c., p. 121. 


Fron is common in the country, 
but none of .the mines have ever 
been worked except those in the 
department of Tegucigalpa, which 
yield a highly magnetic ore, and so 
nearly pure that it is forged with- 
out smelting. “It occurs in vast 
and exhaustless beds,” says Mr. 
Squier, ‘‘and the metal might be 
produced in any desirable quantity, 
yet, within ten leagues of the mine 
(so wretched and costly are the 
means of transit), it sells at the rate 
of from $10 to $12 per. quintal, 
equal to $200 per ton,” or £410 
sterling. 


Platina also exists in various 


parts, but owing to the drawbacks 


that have impeded all mining enter- 
prise, they have now been worked. 
Among the other precious metals that 
abound we may mention Cinnabar, 
Zinc, Antimony, and Tin in various 
combinations ; but as M. Gournez, 
a mining engineer, observed respect- 
ing the boundless mineral wealth of 
the country, “it is easier to find 
mines than mento work them, and 
that if labour and means of commu- 
nication existed, the mineral pro- 
ductions of Honduras might, in a 
short time, rival those of Mexico 
and Peru.” 

Precious Stones are found in 
Jarge quantities. Opal mines are 
row worked extensively. The stones 
are generally large and beautiful, 
but as the Indians estimate their 
value rather by the number than the 
size, they break the fine large stones 
in small pieces. 
of Gracias alone, there-are not less 
than 100 opal mines now worked in 
a miserably inefficient manner by 
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the Indians. Amethysts are also 
found, and Asbestos, there is reason 
to believe, observes Mr. Squier, 
“might be produced in quantities 
sufficient to meet all demands.” 

Such briefly is a sketch of the 
vast mineral treasures of Honduras, 
which now lie comparatively undis- 
turbed and unproductive, but to- 
wards stimulating the development 
of which the Inter-Oceanic must 
necessarily contribute most mate- 
rially. Mining industry is now 
at the lowest ebb, principally be- 
cause remunerative markets cannot 
be reached by means of the wretched 
mule-paths that afford the sole 
means of transit. All profit is ab- 
sorbed in the great cost of convey- 
ance, and, apart from all other 
causes, mining enterprise can never 
flourish while the country is de- 
prived of proper means of commu- 
nication, and such means can only 
be ensured by the completion of the 
Inter-Oceanic line. 

The rich Vegetable Productions of 
Honduras are second only to its vast 
mineral resources in character, ex- 
tent, and value. The most valuable 
varieties of precious woods that 
flourish in the tropics are found 
everywhere in great profusion, and 
constitute at present the main item 
in the exports of the country. For 
immense size, magnificent foliage, 
and value, the mahogany tree ranks 
as “ King of the Forest.” “In com- 
parison with it all others dwindle 
into insignificance,” says Mr. Squier. 
“The enormous size and height of 
the trunk, the vast spread of its 
branches, and the space of ground 
occupied by its roots, are equally 
remarkable. It is of exceedingly 
slow growth, hardly undergoing a 
perceptible increase of size in the 
narrow.span of man’s life. It has 
been calculated that it requires 300 
years wherein to attain a growth 
proper for cutting.” 

This precious tree grows luxu- 
riantly in nearly every part of the 
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country, but most abundantly in 
the valleys and low grounds which 
border the rivers. In such situa- 
tions it attains its greatest siz> and 
beauty, and of its immense dimen- 
s‘ons some, idea may be formed from 
the fact that the lower section of a 
tree seventeen feet long—(trees are 
always cut ten or twelve feet from 
the ground)—not unfrequently 
measures five feet and a half “in 
the square,” equal to 550 cubic 
feet, and a weight of seventeen 
tons. 

The vast mahogany forests are 
now only cut in the immediate 
vicinity of rivers capable of floating 
the timber down to the seaboard. 
To facilitate transit from where the 
trees are felled to the nearest river, 
they are cut into lengths of suitable 
dimensions. The trunk from its 
size is considered the most valuable 
part, but for ornamental purposes 
the branches are deemed the best, 
the grain being closer and the veins 
richer and more variegated. The 
transport of the trees to the river is 
called “ trucking,” and for this pur- 
pose “truck-roads” have to be 
cleared, intervening streams and 
creeks bridged over, which is gene- 
rally a work of great trouble and 
expense. The wood in its larger 
dimensions is cut in “ the square,” 
while the smaller logs are prepared 
in “the round,” and it requires 
seven pair of oxen and two drivers 
for each “ truck,” besides numerous 
hands to load the trucks, cut food 
for the cattle, and do other necessary 
work. 

Thus, notwithstanding the high 
price obtained for the mahogany, 
when brought to market, the expen- 
diture necessary to convey it to the 
seaboard makes a large inroad on 
what should constitute the profit of 
the enterprise, and this must always 
be the ease until means of transit 
become more available. With re- 
spect to the maho trade gene- 
rally, Mr. Squier enaiies — ° 
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“It may be regarded as steadily in- 
creasing, and as promising to become 
every year more important as the sup- 
plies of wood from the islands and from 
the peninsula of Yucatan diminish, 
and as the demand for it in the 
markets of the world is augmented. . 
The principal establishments are now 
on the river Ulna and its branches, 
and on the Aguan, Black, and Patuca 
rivers. The other streams have been 
neglected, in consequence of the dif- 
ficulty of floating down the wood, as 
well as of embarking it on an unpro- 
tected siiea*riieiieen Sc., p. 136. 


Among other precious woods 
which Honduras possesses in luxu 
rious abundance we may enumerate 
Rosewood, which thrives in perfec- 
tion on the northern coast, where 
it is becoming valued as an article 
of commerce. Lignum vite, which 
abounds in the valley of the Ulna, 
along the line of the Inter-Oceanic 
Railway, and indeed is common in 
all parts of the country; besides 
which Honduras is celebrated for 
its numerous dyewoods, as Fustic, 
Yellow-sanders, Brazilwood, Dra- 
gonblood-tree and Anotta. 

Of the common sort which rank 
in the class of useful woods, we may 
mention the pitch-pine, excellent 
in quality, and remarkable for its 
abundance. It covers all the more 
elevated parts of the country from 
sea to sea, and flourishes with equal 
luxuriance twelve hundred feet 
above sea-level, as in the savannas 
bordering the rivers and lagoons on 
the Mosquito shore. The trees are 
rich in pitch, and the wood is firm, 
heavy, and durable, and the heart is 
never attacked by insécts. It fur- 
nishes, therefore, says Mr. Squire, 
“a cheap and convenient timber for 
all kinds of constructions in the 
country, as well for bridges as for 
buildings and boats. Captain Hen- 
derson, in his work on Honduras, 
says of this tree, that “the timber 
it furnishes can scarcely be exceeded 
in size, and is generally considered, 
for every necessary purpose, greatly 











superior to what can be imported 
from the United States. 

The Cedar-tree is next in im- 
portance to the pine, as a common, 
useful wood. It abounds in valleys, 
especially in those of the principal 
rivers near the coast. It grows to 
the height of seventy or eighty feet, 
with a diameter of from four to 
seven feet. It is light, easily 
worked, ornamental in colour, 
agreeable in smell, and is not 
attacked by insects. For these 
reasons it is more extensively used 
than any other wood in the 
country. The canoes and pitpans 
of the natives are hollowed from its 
trunks, and are characterized by 
lightness and durability, though in 
beaching they are liable to split. 
The Ceiba, or silk-cotton-tree is also 
used, on account of its great size, 
by the natives for hollowing boats 
out of the trunks. Mr. Squier 
says he has seen some boats that 
were seven feet “in the clear” 
between the sides, hollowed froin a 
single trunk. This tree blossoms 
two or three times a year, and pro- 
dzces a pod containing a downy 
fibre resembling cotton, which is 
used to stuff cushions and pillows, 
but might be found applicable for 
sore useful purposes. 

Other woods that flourish in the 
country are Live-oak, and various 
other kinds, Sumwood, Santa Maria, 
Sapodilla, Mangrove, Ironwood, 
Calabash, Buttonwood, Mohoe, 
Locust, Polewood, Zapote, many 
varieties of Palm, and numerous 
other descriptions that we need not 
mention. 

The Fruit-bearing trves that are 
indigenous tu the country, besides 
the Lemon, Lime, Orange, and 
Palm, are very numerous, aud in- 
clude the Wild Cacao, the Pimento, 
Anona of various kinder, the Agua- 
cate, Citron, Tamarind, Guava, 
Pines, Mango, Jocote, Granado, 
Banana, Plaintain, Papaya; and a 
variety of others. 
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Trees that yield Gums and Medi- 
cines are in great abundance. The 
Gum-Arabic bush flourishes on the 
open savannas on the Pacific slope, 
while in the forests are found the 
Copaiba tree, the Copal, liquid 
Amber, Palmi Christi, Ipecacuanha, 
the Cheuchona, and the valuable 
Caoutchouc or India-rubber-tree. 

We have already noticed how 
favourable Honduras is for the cul- 
tivation of the Coffee plant; and 
among the other great Veg:table 
Products not alluded to we may 
state that the Sugar-cane is indige- 
nous, and far superior to the 
Asiatic kind that is cultivated in 
the West Indies and United States, 
being softer and slenderer, and 
yielding a proportionably greater 
quantity of stronger juice. Alike 
on the plains, or at mountain eleva- 
tions of three and four thousand 
feet, it grows Juxuriantly, yields 
two crops annually—three under 
favourable circumstances of cultiva- 
tion—while the cane does not require 
replanting more than once in ten 
or twelve years. 

Cotton, which is now produced 
only in small quantities for home 
consumption, grows freely on the 
southern and northern coasts. 
The yield is very prolific, and vary- 
ing in quality according to the 
character of the plant, and of the 
cultivation from the coarsest hemp 
to the finest flax, and it is exten- 
sively used for the manufacture of 
thread, cordage, hammocks, paper, 
&c., and being a very hardy plant, 
easy of cultivation, and most pro- 
lific, it is susceptible of being made 
a most important article of export. 

The Yobacco of Honduras is 
regarded as inferior to none in the 
world, “It has a deserved cele- 


brity,” says Mr. Squier, “ through- 
out Central America.” Some of the 
best finds its way to Cuba, to re- 
appear after a time in the European 
markets under the auspices of choice 
Considerable 


Havana brands. 
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quantities are also exported from 
the Pacific ports to Hamburg and 
other German ports, and capital 
and enterprise are alone wanting to 
make tobacco become a principal 
and most valuable article of produc- 
tion and commerce. 

Indigo, superior to that of India, 
is also produced. Maize, remarkably 
full and hard in the grain, with 
small but numerous ears, grows 
luxuriantly, and two crops a year 
may be taken from the same ground. 
It is the “staff of life,’ and, made 
into various kinds of fvod, consti- 
tutes the chief support of the 
people. Wheat, i other cereal 
grains, flourish abundantly in all 
the more elevated districts of the 
country. Rice is produced plenti- 
fully, with but little labour. Po- 
tatoes are only cultivated to a 
limited extent, but Yams of excel- 
lent quality grow to an enormous 
size, a simple rvot frequently weigh- 
ing from fifty to sixty pounds. The 
Plaintain is also wonderfully pro- 
ductive, and with Bananas and Beans 
in all their varieties constitute the 
principal vegetable supplies of the 
country.* 

We have thus seen how espe- 
cially rich and favoured Honduras 
is in all the natural elements that 
contribute to the prosperity and 
greatness of a nation. No country 
in the world has been move favoured 
by nature; blessed with a genial, 
salubrious climate; with mineral 
resources of incalculable extent 
and value ; a soil teeming with fer- 
tility, and yielding the richest of 
precious vegetable products in varied 
abundance, nothing is wanted to 
realize all that such a country is 
capable of attaining, but opening it 
up to the enterprise and industry 
of the civilized world. This is the 
great mission the Inter-Oceanic 
Railway Company has undertaken, 
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and that, in successfully carrying it 
out, the shareholders will derive 
large pecuniary advantages, does 
not detract from the importance 
aud grandeur of the work. 

The success of the railway will 
follow, almost as a matter of course, 

rovided due economy be observed 
in its construction, and, under the 
present Directory, this appears to be 
ensured. But in order to thoroughly 
appreciate the great merits of the 
railway as a remunerative invest- 
ment, it must be understood that it 
is not necessary the whole should 
be completed at once from sea to 
sea, for this is not at all necessary 
to develop its immense sectional 
resources, and make them highly 
remunerative in a pecuniary point 
of view. 

It is one of the great advantages 
this railway possesses that it can 
be constructed in sections, each 
section developing vast resources, 
and bringing into existence, creating 
as it were, a permanent and highly 
remunerative traffic. This is abun- 
dantly proved by the experience of 
the fifty-seven miles that have been 
opened. Not only has the income 
been equal to defraying all the work- 
ing expenses, but a considerable 
portion of the receipts have been 
expended on works that are properly 
chargeable to “capital,” which is 
not often done. The fact however 
remains undoubted, that the work- 
ing of the first section of fifty-six 
miles warrants the Directors in con- 
fidently calculating on highly re- 
munerative dividends as subsequent 
sections are completed and opened. 
In his report to the directors, Mr. 
Brook, C.E., thus alludes to the 
prospects of the railway :— 


“With reference to the future pro- 
spect of tho railway, it would, for a 
time, undoubtedly be a gloomy one, if 
it depended altogether on the full com- 


* Humbolt estimates the produce of one acre of Plantain to equal that of 134 acrea of 


wheat, and of 44 acres of Potatoes ! 


48 
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pletion of the railway from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, or upon the establish- 
ment of a through railway traffic, but 
happily it does not. We already find 
that the existing railway is more than 
self-supporting, and are assured that 
every extension to the southward will 
vastly increase the traffic; on this 
account, I strongly press upon your 
board’ the propriety of concentrating 
their efforts upon the rapid formation 
of the next seventeen miles south of 
the Venta, and the construction of a 
bridge over the latter river, which will 
have the effect of bringing to the rail- 
way all timber which may be floated 
down the Humuya and its tributar 
streams, which flow through the ric 
agricultural and mineral districts on 
the right bank of the Humuya. The 
shareholders will then have a com- 
pleted line to Azufral, on the left bank 
of the Humuya, of a length of seventy- 
three miles. 

“This result can be obtained in 
nine months, and at a cost of £60,000. 

“Tf further moneys can be raised, 
I advise the immediate execution of 
those portions of the intended line of 
railway which are of cheap and easy 
execution, viz., the line which has to 
pass over the great plains of Espino 
and Comayagua to Lamani, near the 
summit level of the railway, or a length 
of about thirty-four miles; and like- 
wise the fourteen miles of railway 
between Goascoran and the southern 
terminus of the railway in the Bay of 
Fonseca. Those forty-eight miles of 
railway can certainly be completed for 
£4,000 per mile, or for £192,000, 
making, with the seventeen miles 
before referred to as costing, with the 
Venta Bridge, £60,000, a total outlay 
of £252,000 for sixty-five miles of 
additional railway.” 


The sixty-five miles thus recom- 
mended for immediate construction 
would, with the fifty-six miles 
already opened, make a total of 
121 miles, which would open up 
the richest districts of the country, 
command a most abundant traffic, 
and put the Company in free pos- 
session of 121 miles of land by ten 
miles broad, rich in the vast abund- 
ance of its mineral resources, and 
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with a soil luxuriantly prolific. 
This would alone secure a most 
successful result, and give a cha- 
racter of solidity to the enterprise 
that would ensure the speedy com- 
pletion of the whole line. 

In a report made last year by 
Generals Corse and Wright, U.S., 
engineers, after a careful survey of 
the whole line, they expressed 
themselves “fully convinced that 
the road once completed will prove 
sufficiently remunerative to pay the 
interest on the present debt of the 
Republic of Honduras, and a fair 
dividend on the additional amount 
necessary for its completion. This, 
without considering the immense 
revenues the Company must derive 
Srom the lands, valuable forests and 
mines, embraced in the munificent 
concession of the Government to the 
Company.” 

And again, they say with refer- 
ence to the products, resources, 
climate, &c., of Honduras, that 
their “ personal knowledge goes to 
corroborate the most flattering re- 
ports made by the engineers, scien- 
tists, and travellers who have 
visited that marvellous country.” 

Now, assuming the wholeline from 
sea to sea, constructed with a due 
regard to economy, and opened in 
sound working order, under compe- 
tent management—and this, surely, 
we have a right to assume rather 
than the contrary—then we confess 
it is impossible to withstand the 
great weight of evidence that pre- 
dicts its signal success as a remune- 
rative enterprise. It is beyond 
comparison the best route, and 
would necessarily command the 
vast bulk of the inter-oceanic 
traffic. 


“The completion of the railway, 
besides doing much to develop the 
vast natural resources of Honduras, 
will open new and immense fields of 
enterprise of an extent and value few 
can estimate. It will open to the 
world a rich and virgin field for the 
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industrious and enterprising, and Eng- 
land especially will benefit by it, as it 
will create new markets for her manu- 
factures, afford additional supplies for 
her use, and give a considerable impulse 
to her commerce and trade. 

“ British Columbia and Vancouver's 
Island will become easy of access from 
the mother country. To the China 
and Japan trade, shortening the means 
of communication by several days 
would be an immense consideration, 
but the gain in time between England 
and Australia is very considerable ; 
for instance, the shortest passage to 
Sydney is at present fifty-five days, 
vid the Suez Canal and Gibraltar, 
whilst the Honduras Inter-Oceanic 
route the transit could be done with 
ease in forty-four days; and according 
to Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., ‘No 
navigation in the world can compare 
with that of the Pacific for fine climate 
and beautiful weather; in fact, it is 
the sea of all others for rapid passages, 
so that comfort, safety, and speed may 
be relied on, a combination not attain- 
able elsewhere.’ ”—Honduras, and its 
Resources, p. 25. 


The commerce of the Central 
American States, with the Pacitic 
exports and imports that would 
necessarily pass over the Inter- 
Oceanic Railway, may be estimated 
at not less than $28,000,000 in 
value, and this, totally independent 
of the certain increase of traffic 
ereated by the railway, would more 
than suffice, with its valuable con- 
cessions, to yield a very liberal 
return on the capital invested. 

But it is not on what may be 
properly considered as local traffic 
that the railway would have to 
depend. In considering its posi- 
tion in relation to the great com- 
mercial centres of the world, we 
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have already intimated how bright 
its prospects are with regard to 
commanding the through traffic 
between Europe, the United States, 
and the North Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding Mexico, California, British 
Columbia, the Sandwich Islands, 
China, Japan, &e. The through 
trafic would naturally and inevi- 
tably seek the safest, most conve- 
nient, shortest and cheapest route, 
and this would be the Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic, with which no other 
is at all comparable. 

We are thus justified in believing 
from all the authoritative evidence 
before us, that it only remains to 
complete the railway to ensure its 
entire success. Whether completed 
in sections, extending over many 
years, or that all difficulties being 
happily and speedily surmounted, 
the construction of the whole line 
may be undertaken and effected at 
once : of one thing we feel assured, 
that eventually the enterprise must 
emerge from all gloom and enjoy a 
brilliant and successful future. We 
cannot doubt this when we con- 
sider the vast resources of the 
country, with a climate of unri- 
valled salubrity, and adapted to 
the products of every zone, while 
the route is the very best for inter- 
oceanic communication that could 
be selected, and the concessions 
obtained by the Company are so 
vast and valuable. Considering 
these things, we fully believe with 
the Directors that the railway will 
triumph over all doubts and diffi- 
culties, for truly it is “one of the 
unfinished works of an age of 
progress—a confessed necessity of 
civilization and commerce. 
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STORIES, AFTER THE 


MANNER OF DEAN RAMSAY. 


A prosPErovs trader in the north 
of Ireland, who was of humble 
origin, but who had made a large 
fortune in business, retained in the 
days of his opulence much of the 
homely manner and style of speak- 
ing which he had acquired in his 
earlier years. In particular, his 
pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage continued to be such as has 
been always prevalent amongst the 
Scoto-Irish peasantry of Ulster, 
and which certainly is the reverse 
ofelegant. This latter circumstance 
was the source of continual annoy- 
ance to the good man’s daughters, 
who had got a fashionable education, 
and who were very fine ladies alto- 
gether. These fine ladies were 
often sadly mortified by their father’s 
improprieties of diction, especially 
if strangers happened to be present, 
and many a lesson did they give 
their parent in private on this point, 
with the view of making him more 
correct in his “ parts of speech ;” 
with what result let the following 
anecdotes declare :— 

One day the old man happened 
to observe upon the hall table a 

late containing some mixture which 
ad been placed there to catch flies. 
The stuff had all the appearance of 
jam, or syrup, or some other good 
thing, and as the master had a 
sweet tooth in his head, he pro- 
ceeded to sop up the entire con- 
tents of the plate. No sooner had 
he done so es he began to feel a 


very severe pain in his bowels, and. 


the idea at once occurred to him 
that he had taken poison. Under 
this impression he rushed into the 


drawing-room, where his daughters 
were entertaining in great state 
some morning visitors, and with his 
hands pressed tight against the pit 
of his stomach, exclaimed, “ Girls, 
dear, I'm puzzioned, I'm puz- 
zioned !” 

His daughters were greatly 
shocked, as much perhaps at the 
language in which the accident was 
announced, as at the accident itself. 
They gathered around their father 
in the most lady-like manner pos- 
sible, and, putting their hands play- 
fully on his mouth, said, “ Oh, la, 
papa, do not say puzzioned, say 
poisoned. Do say poisoned, papa.” 

Their papa thought it was no 
time for such particularities. He 
therefore repeated, “ I tell you I’m 
puzzioned; I’m sure I'm puz- 
zioned !”’ 

But his daughters would still do 
nothing for him until he amended 
his phraseology. They continued 
their jocular reproof, “Oh, la, papa, 
do not say puzzioned ; say poisoned. 
Do say poisoned.” 

Atlength their father lost histemper 
altogether. The heartless conduct 
of his children towards him on such 
an occasion provoked him beyond 
endurance, and he finally closed 
their mouths by saying, “ None o’ 
your dixionary words, noo. I tell 
you I’m puzzioned.” 

At this point the visitors politely 
withdrew. The daughters gave up 
in despair the useless task of trying 
to correct their incorrigible father ; 
but whether they even then attended 
to his wants, or whether by their 
continued neglect, they punished 
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him still further for the way in 
which he had exposed himself and 
them before strangers, the story 
does not tell. These fine ladies 
evidently thought that for their 
father to. be ‘‘ puzzioned” was in- 
tolerable; but that for him to be 
“ poisoned ”’ was at least genteel. 

Another great difficulty which 
these same ladies had with their 
old father, was to teach him how to 
get in and out of a carriage pro- 
perly. In spite of all they could 
say to him, he would insist upon 
getting out in a way of his own, 
which certainly was not the most 
graceful imaginable. One day they 
had the carriage brought out of the 
coach-house into the yard, and not- 
withstanding the ill success which 
had attended their attempted in- 
struction of their father in the 
matter of correct speaking, they 
proceeded to give him a practical 
Jesson as to the way in which he 
was to get in and out of the vehicle. 
For a time the old man submitted 
patiently, and tried to do as he was 
desired. But he could never be 
brought to learn the proper method. 
He would always come out in his 
own way, and as his daughters re- 
buked him sharply for his obstinate 
stupidity, he again silenced them by 
saying, “I'll tell you what it is, 
girls, if you don’t let me slidder out 
in my own way, I'll never put my 
foot in your carriage again.” 

On another occasion this old man 
gave a grand dinuer-party in honour 
of a young friend who had come 
home from abroad. Everything was 
in first-class style. The table was 
loaded with plenty. ‘The sideboard 
was glittering with plate. The 
servants had removed the silver dish- 
covers, and exposed to view a most 
sumptuous repast, when the hospit- 
able host spoiled the effect of the 
whole by calling out from one end 
of the table to his young guest, 
who was seated at the other end, 
“ Master W., dear, do you see ony- 
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thing there that you'd like to ate?” 
We fancy that just then his daugh- 
ters could have eaten him. 


At a fisherman’s feast in an Ulster 
seaport, a gentleman was seated 
next to an “old salt,” who, before 
he would begin his dinner, insisted 
upon having some of every kind of 
meat that was on the table put al- 
together upon his plate, which was 
thus loaded with an incongruous 
mess of fish, flesh, fowl, and vege- 
tables, all in the one heap. The gen- 
tleman asked his neighbour why he 
did this, and suggested that it would 
be better for him to eat the different 
sorts of food separately. But the 
son of Neptune saw no necessity 
for any such distinction. He said, 
“Do you think I keep separate shelves 
Jor them down below? Let them ail 
go into the hold together !” 


Towards the close of the last 
century,a young Presbyterian min- 
ister, who had just commenced 
housekeeping, was one day enter- 
taining a few clerical friends. After 
dinner, whisky-punch was, as usual, 
introduced, but the young host was 
anxious to avoid even the possibility 
of excess; and, therefore, before 
the carouse had proceeded beyond 
the second tumbler, he ordered in a 
quantity of butter-milk whey or 
“caudle,” by way of a conclusion 
to the entertainment. The inno- 
vation was not acceptable to the 
old stagers, one of whom, after par- 
taking of the new beverage, ex- 

ressed his feelings in the following 
impromptu :— 


“T’ve not had of grog 
What would warm my noddle, 
I’m swelled up like a frog— 
Brother, curse your caudle.” 
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At these post-prandial potations 
great allowance was made for what 
was said and done by the reverend 
participators. A minister was once 
charged in Synod with having made 
a certain statement. He asked when 
he had done so. He was told that 
he had made it “after dinner.” 
“Oh, then” (said he, coolly, in 
reply), “ I must have been in jest.” 
The validity of the excuse was not 
called in question. 





Many years ago there was a 
Presbyterian minister in Ulster who 
was very penurious in his habits, 
and who, in the article of dress, was 
especially economical. This minis- 
ter had a pair of large clerical boots, 
which he kept for wearing at the 


annual meetings of Synod. Between - 


those meetings the boots were never 
used, being put past most carefully, 
and rubbed over plentifully with 

ase, so that they might not be 
injured by the twelvemonths’ damp. 
One year this minister went to 
Synod in his well-preserved boots. 
Before going to bed at the inn where 
he was staying, he put out his boots 
at the door of his bedroom, in order 
that they might be cleaned for him 
in the morning. It so happened 
that during the course of that night 
a couple of rats were prowling 
through the house, and came upon 
the minister’s well-greased boots. 
The smell of the grease at once 
arrested their attention, and think- 
ing that there must be something 
particularly good inside the boots 
when even the outside of them was 
so attractive, they determined to 
explore their contents. Accordingly, 
each of the two rats climbed up the 
leg of one of the boots, and dropped 
down into the inside. But then 
came the question how they were to 
get out. They could not go back 


the way they came, for the legs of 
the boots were too confined and too 
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slippery for them to crawl up them 
in the inside. They, therefore, 
determined to eat their way out 
through the toes of the boots. This 
they had only partially accomplished 
when morning dawned, and people 
began to stir about through the 
house. The consequence was that, 
as some other ministers passed the 
bedroom door of their economical 
brother, they were greatly amused 
to see the bright eyes of two rats 
peering at them through the per- 
forated toes of that brother’s well- 
greased boots. They at once 
guessed the state of the case, and 
were not very sorry that in one 
night the penurious owner of the 
boots had lost what had been the 
object of his care for years. 


oe 


Prudence of a different kind from 
the foregoing was manifested by 
another Presbyterian minister, who, 
when asked at his ordination if he 
intended to become a subscriber to 
the Widows’ Fund of his Church, 
answered that “he would wait until 
he got the widow first.” The young 
man was unmarried, and he evidently 
meant that he would defer his sub- 
scription until he had got a wife, 
that being the germ out of which 
his future widow must grow. 





A celebrated minister of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church was, at one 
period of his life, so much in 
request for the preaching of charity 
sermons, and otherwise so often 
taken from home on business con- 
nected with his religious body, that 
for months together he would not 
be in his own pulpit. His congre- 
gation did not quite relish this state 
of matters. They thought they were 
entitled to a ‘little more of their 
pastor’s services. They therefore, 
on one occasion, presented a me- 
morial to their Presbytery, in which 
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they prayed that they might, if 
convenient, “be favoured with an 
occasional hearing of their own 
minister.” 

On another occasion this same 
minister is said to have found it 
desirable, for some reason or other, 
to withdraw himself from public 
observation—in fact, to hide himself. 
His friends were discussing what 
would be his best place of concea!- 
ment, when one of them suggested 
that their brother should “ hide him- 
self in his own pulpit, for that would 
be the last place where any one would 
think of looking for him, or expect 
to find him.” 


“ What's in a name?” Every- 
thing. About sixty years ago two 
Presbyterian ministers, whom we 
shall call Mr. A. and Mr. B., made 
a little tour together on horseback 
through some of the counties of 
Ulster. Mr. A. was rigidly ortho- 
dox, Mr. B. was rather the reverse. 
In the course of their journey they 
came, on a Saturday night, to the 
house of a brother minister, whose 
ready hospitality they gratefully 
enjoyed. On the following morning 
it was, of course, understood that 
one of the visitors was to relieve 
their host of his Sunday duty, and 
as that host was himself what was 
called “a new light man,” it was 
arranged that Mr. B., being of 
kindred sentiments, should officiate 
on the occasion. 

Mr. B. accordingly did so, and 
preached one of his ordinary ser- 
mons, which he had been in the 
habit of giving to his own people, 
and in which there was no contro- 
versial doctrine whatsoever. - After 
dinner the two ministers resumed 
their journey. As they passed the 
parish sulle kane — which, as 
usual, was beside the meeting-house, 
for the convenience of those who 
“thirsted after the word” — they 
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observed a number of horses tied by 
their bridles to the door, indicating 
that their riders were inside, dis- 
cussing over a social glass, or, as it 
was sometimes called, ‘a wee re- 
ligious dribble,” the merits of the 
sermon which they had had that day 
from the strange minister. 

The travellers had not gone far 
until they heard some one crying 
alter them—“‘ Mr. A.! Mr. A.! 
Stop! Stop!” The ministers 
pulled up, and, looking round, they 
recognized in the man who had hailed 
them one of the elders of the 
congregation, who had rushed out 
after them . bare-headed from the 
public-house. This elder had heard 
that one of the two ministers was 
the orthodox Mr. A., and the other 
the heretical Mr.B. He concluded 
that it was the orthodox Mr. A. 
who had preached to them, whereas 
it had been the heterodox Mr. B. 
Under this misapprehension, he 
passed with an angry scowl the 
veritable Mr. A., whom he took to 
be the heterodox Mr. B., and 
grasping the real heretic, Mr. B., 

y the hand, he said, “ Mfr. A., dear, 
won't you come back, and take just 
one glass with us for the sake of that 
darling sermon. It’s long since we 
have had the Gospel preached to us 
in the way that you preached it to- 
day. My heart warmed to you when 
I heard you. Won't you come back 
just for one glass?’’ The elder’s 
hospitality was, of course, declined, 
and both the ministers were not a 
little amused at this curious illus- 
tration of the value of a name. 


Somewhat germain to the fore- 
going is the following anecdote 
respecting Francis Hutcheson, the 
philosopher, which is told by Dr. 
Stuart in his history of Armagh, 
but may be here repeated. 

The philosopher's father was the 
Presbyterian minister of Armagh. 
His private residence was a little 
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way out of that city, and, being 
rheumatic, he deputed his son, one 
cold and rainy Sunday, to go into 
Armagh and preach for him, as that 
son was then a probationer in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

After a little the day cleared up, 
and the old man, anxious to hear 
how his son had acquitted himself, 
walked out to meet his people as 
they came home from their house 
of worship, in order that he might 
question them on the subject. To 
his surprise he saw nothing but 
disappointment and disgust depicted 
in the face of every hearer that he 
met. At length one of his elders 
came up, and he asked him what was 
wrong. 

“ Indeed, sir’ (said the elder, in 
reply), ‘we a’ feel muckle for your 
mishap; but it canna be concealed. 
Yon silly son of yours has fashed a’ 
the congregation wi’ his idle cackle 
about a guid God, and aboot the 
souls o’ the heathens gangin’ to 
Heaven, if they follow the light o’ 
their own conscience. But nae yin 
word did the daft chiel say about 
the guid auld comfortable doctrine 
of election and oprobation. Hoot, 
man, awa’ wi’ sica fellow!” Old 
Mr. Hutcheson afterwards heard 
that nearly every one of his congre- 
gation had left the meeting-house 
in disgust before his son concluded 
his discourse, and that only three 
people sat out the service. 





The following story has also 
appeared in print, but may be new 
to most of ourreaders. At the 
beginning of: last century the Chief 
Magistrate of Belfast, who was then 
called the ‘ Sovereign’ of that 
town, was attending public worship 
one Sunday in the meeting-house 
of the Presbyterian congregation to 
which he belonged. His seat was 
in the gallery, and having occasion 
during the course of the service to 
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use his pocket - handkerchief, he 
pulled out along with it a pack of 
cards with which he had been play- 
ing late on Saturday night, and 
which fell in a shower on the heads 
of the people below. The incident 
aa the congregation, but it did 
not disconcert the minister, who 
simply said, “ Ech, Mr. Sovereign, 
but your Psalm-beuk s°ll bun.” 


An old Presbyterian minister was 
in the habit, when preaching to bis 
people, of using a singular system 
of mnemonics. Immediately oppo- 
site to him, as he stood in his pulpit, 
there was in the gable-wall of his 
meeting-house a large grey stone, 
and on this grey stone he kept his 
eyes fixed during the course of his 
sermon, which had the curious eftect 
of refreshing his memory about the 
heads of his discourse. In this way 
“‘the stone cried to him out of the 
wall,” and he “out of the timber” 
(i.e., his pulpit) “did answer it.” 
One of his hearers observed this 
peculiarity on the part of the old 
minister, and, guessing the cause, 
rather maliciously covered over the 
grey stone with something which 
caused it to be no longer conspicu- 
ous in the gable-wall. On the 
following Sunday, when the old 
minister began to preach, he looked, 
as usual, for the grey stone, but no 
grey stone could be see. The con- 
sequence was, that the poor man 
wandered sadly in his discourse, and 
when, after sermon, one of his 
elders asked him what had come 
over him in the pulpit that day, he 
acknowledged that it was the not 
being able to get a sight of the grey 
stone which had caused his dis- 
comfiture. 


—— 


The meeting-house above re- 
ferred to exhibited for many years 
a singular device on one of its out- 
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side walls. A pair of gigantic 
spectacles was carved on one of the 
stones of the building. For the 
appearance of such an emblem in 
such a place, the following reason 
was given :— 

The congregation by whom the 
meeting-house was built was a 
secession from an older congrega- 
tion, caused by a difference of 
opinion asto the choice of a minister. 
The majority of the old congrega- 
tion procured the election of their 
favourite candidate; whereupon the 
minority said that they would leave 
the old meeting-house, and build 
a new house for themselves. “They'll 
have good spectacles that see that 
house,” was the sneering reply. 

Eventually the new house was 
built, and to cominemorate the con- 
futation of the sarcasm which had 
disparaged the feasibility of its erec- 
tion, a large stone bearing the image 
of a goodly pair of spectacles was 
inserted in one of the walls of the 
building, where it was to be seen 
for many a day. 


In former times the general state 
of education amongst the ministers 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church 
was not by any means satisfactory. 
Indeed, it would have been strange 
if, under the circumstances, it had 
been otherwise. In those days there 
were no National Schools in Ireland, 
and in most cases the future minis- 
ters of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church received their preparatory 
training for college at the ordinar 
schools ofthe country, most of which 
were of a very low character. And 
even when the young candidates for 
the ministry actually entered col- 
lege their collegiate course was often 
merely nominal. 

Having no college open to them 
in their own country they were 
obliged to resort to some Scotch 
University—generally Glasgow— 


where the session nominally began 
in November, and ended in May ; 
but practically, in the case of many 
Irish students, began in December, 
and ended in March. 

The Irish students, on their way 
to college, would often be detained 
for several weeks at an Irish sea- 
port, waiting for a favourable wind 
to waft them across in some coal 
smack to the Scottish coast. And 
when they did reach college their 
stay there was frequently shortened 
by another cause, the failure of their 
finances. When the money which 
they brought with them from home 
was done (and it seldom lasted more 
than three or four months), they had 
nothing for it but to return to their 
native shades ; so that the period 
during which they even nominally 
received instruction was very short 
indeed. And merely nominal the 
instruction often was. 

On one occasion a party of Irish 
students, whose cash was exhausted, 
were preparing, as was usual under 
such circumstances, to start for 
home long before the end of the 
session. They invited one of their 
fellow-countrymen and fellow stu- 
dents to join them. To their 
surprise he declined to do so, and, 
being asked the reason of such un- 
usual reluctance, he told them that 
he was anxious to stay at college a 
little longer that he might hear the 
lectures of one of the Professors, 
who, he was told, “ was great upon 
the fugle motion.” The accom- 
plished youth probably meant the 
Seudal system.” 


It may have been this same pro- 
mising student, who afterwards, 
when he had become a minister, and 
was speaking in Synod upon some 
point, said that the assertions of his 
opponent were to be taken cum 
granum salo. 

Or he may have been that otker 
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minister in the same church, who, 
when deciphering to a stranger the 
inscription on the tombstone of one 
of his predecessors, represented it 
as stating that the person therein 
commemorated had been an athletic 
Israelite ; whereas the inscription 
only stated that he had been aaxbwe 
Icpandirne. 


——_——_ 


And yet there bas always been 
a dash of scholarship in the Irish 
Presbyterian Church. Of all tie 
addresses (including {those from 
Trinity College and the Established 
Church), which were presented to 
George IV. on his visit to Dublin 
in 1821, the address from the three 
united bodies of Irish Presbyterians 
was universally admitted to be the 
best, both for soundness of senti- 
ment and for elegance of expression. 
And the deputation of ministers and 
elders by whom that address was 
presented are also said to have been 
physically the finest body of men 
who appeared at Dublin Castle on 
that occasion. The ministers were 
especially admired. They wore the 
full clerical costume of court dress- 
coat, with kneebreeches, black silk 
stockings, and silver shoe-buckles, 
and as they walked in procession 
into the presence chamber, headed 
by their three Moderators, one of 
whom, the late Dr. Bruce, of Belfast, 
was the princely representative of a 
race of kings, a bystander was heard 
to say,—“ Well, you are a body of 
well-made men, but I think some one 
has told you so.” 


An eminent naturalist, lodging 
one summer at the seaside, spent 
most of his time in the stern of a 
ferry-boa :, with a little net in his 
hand, which he dragged after him 
through the water to catch those 
tiny marine animals which are called 
“Deroes.” Such an occupation 
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being rather a novelty in those 
parts, attracted the observation of 
the natives, and especially of the 
boy who acted as ferryman. The 
first time that the naturalist got 
into the boat to prosecute this 
singular style of fishing, he asked 
this boy if in the course of his 
frequent passages across the ferry 
he had ever happened to see any 
“beroes”’ in the water. 

“ Any what?” said the youthful 
Charon, “ what do you mean?” 

“Oh” (said the gentleman, wish- 
ing to elucidate matters), “ I mean 
those aqueous organisms, of globu- 
lar formation, and minute dimen- 
sions, which have their habitat in 
submarine localities.” * 

The boy stared in silent amazc- 
ment. At first he thought the 
gentleman was mad. He then 
thought he was only making fun of 
him, and enjoying the joke vastly, 
he burst into a roar of laughter, and 
exclaimed, “ Sowl, you are a boy.” 





Before the introduction of Poor- 
laws into Ireland, dispensaries in 
rural districts were sometimes 
loosely managed, and the accounts 
presented by- the medical officers 
for medicines, which had been pro- 
fessedly furnished to the poor, were 
occasionally of such a kind as to 
suggest a suspicion that the dis- 
pensaries did as much good to the 
doctors as to their patients. 

On one occasion an account of 
this kind having been sent forward 
by the doctor of a dispensary ina 
remote district of Ulster, a special 
commissioner was despatched from 
Dublin to the place where the dis- 
pensary was situated, to inquire into 
the matter on the spot. The com- 
missioner had some difficulty in find- 
ing either the dispensary or the 
doctor. In the evening he dined 
with one of the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, and amused the company 
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not a little by giving them some of 
the particulars of the account which 
he had been instructed to inves- 
tigate. 

One of the items was fifty pounds 
Sor veppee, which was all pro- 
fessedly got within one year for the 
use of the patients. The commis- 
sioner seemed to think the charge 
excessive, but a gentleman present 
said he thought it was a very good 
way the doctor had taken to raise 
the wind. 


Many years ago, there lived in 
an old-fashioned country-house in 
Ulster a gentleman farmer, an old 
bachelor, with his sister, an old 
maid, who kept house for him. 
They were a singular pair. The 
lady was excessively fond of pets 
of various kinds. Of cats she had 
an almost inconceivable number, as 
may be inferred from the fact that 
her cats consumed all the milk of a 
tolerably large stock of cows, a 
—— of butter or of cheese never 

aving been known to be sold off 
the farm. Indeed, her brother was 
once sent by her toa fair to buy an 
additional cow, as she thought that 
on the previous night her cats had 
not had enough of milk for their 
supper, although they got all the 
milk that was given by all the cows 
in the byre. 

In other ways, also, these cats 
were watched over by their mistress 
with the most anxious care. If 
ever any of them were out late at 
night, she would, with superfluous 
solicitude, have a lighted candle 
put into every window in the 
house, in order that the cats might 
see their way home in the dark. 
Occasionally some of her cats would 
be lost. She would then offer a 
reward for their recovery; and it 
was a common trick with the ser- 
vants to secrete some of her 
favourites for a time, and then, 
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wheu the reward was offered, pro- 
duce them and claim the money. 

This old lady was also very fond 
of geese. On one occasion she 
was anxiously watching the hatch- 
ing of an expected brood of gos- 
lings, who, she thought, were 
rather slow in making their appear- 
ance. At length they came, and as 
each young bird emerged from its 
shell, the mistress examined it as 
carefully as a young mother scans 
her first-born babe. The result 
was satisfactory. She laid down 
the last of the brood contentedly 
in the nest, and lifting up her eyes 
in gratitude, exclaimed, “ Blessed 
be their Maker, they have all their 
features.” Hence, the proverb 
which is common in that county 
to this day, “ They have all their 
JSeatures, like the —— town geese.” 

There was, however, one animal 
of whom this lady was not fond. 
To the male sex of her own species 
she had a rooted antipathy. She 
was once told that some young men 
intended visiting her in the capacity 
of suitors, for she had money both 
in possession and in _ prospect. 
Thereupon she ordered all the 
carts, ploughs, and harrows about 
the place to be laid across the 
avenue to protect her from the 
advances of these amorous swains. 

Not less eccentric was this lady’s 
brother. One day this gentleman, 
being in the family burying ground, 
observed the tombstone above his 
mother’s grave a little sunk at 
one corner ; “ Gracious goodness!” 
he exclaimed, “ some one has turned 
my mother on her side.” 

This gentleman’s idea of the state 
of the dead was probably some- 
what similar to that entertained 
by a certain native of the county 
of Down, who, shortly before his 
death, desired that two panes of 
glass should be inserted in the lid 
of his coffin opposite to his eyes, 
and that the coffin should then be 
placed standing on its end upon the 
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top of the Cave Hill, which over- 
looks Belfast lough, “in order”’ (as 
he said) “that he might always be 
able to see his own sweet county of 
Down.” 


A country s@hoolmaster once 
went to hear an eminent preacher 
in the town of Belfast. On his 
return home he gave his neighbours 
a glowing description of the gifts 
and graces of the pulpit orator. 
He dwelt especially on the splendid 
style in which the preacher had 
read one of the hymus that was 
sung during the course of the ser- 
vice. It was Pope’s well-known 
ode, beginning with the lines:— 

“ Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh! quit this mortal frame.” 

The schoolmaster said so much 
about the preacher's reading of this 
hymn, which he described as having 
been “grand” and “ magnificent,” 
that his neighbours asked him to 
let them hear it read by him as it 
had been read by the Belfast orator. 
After some little hesitation he 
complied, and began his imitation 
thus :— 


“Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quet—och / quet this mortal frame.” 
His hearers smiled, whereupon 

the schoolmaster said, ‘‘ Och, boys, 
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dear, I know I cannot read it like 
him. But as he read it, it was 
grand, ‘ Quet—och! quet.’ I think 
I hear the words yet. I’m sure I 
shall never forget them.” Nor did 
his hearers forget his imitative 
effort. 

The above schoolmaster was evi- 
dently as iguorant of his own de- 
ficiences in the way of pronuncia- 
tion as was the gentleman who 
thought he had been cured of a habit 
of stuttering by a certain doctor, 
whom he therefore strongly re- 
commended to a friend who was 
similarly afflicted, saying, “ It was 
he who c—c—c—c—cured me.” 


And yet even bodily deficiencies 
may be sometimes useful. There 
was once a.man in the north of 
Ireland who walked, or rather 
shambled along, sideways like a 
crab. In other respects also this 
man was not thought to be particu- 
larly straightforward. A gentle- 
man speaking about him once said 
that a good Providence had merci- 
Fully ordered that the tortuosity of 
his mind should be indicated to all 
beholders by the crookedness of his 
gait.” This was certainly taking a 
bright view of matters. The system 
of compensation could not be more 
strikingly illustrated. 








